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FOREWORD 


Little further advance can be made in our interpretation of the 
Our'ân or of the life of Muhammad, until an exhaustive study has 
been made of the vocabulary of the Çur'ân. Tt is interesting to note 
how recent work at Islamic origins, such as that done by the late 
Professor Horovitz and his pupils at Frankfurt, and in the books of 
Tor Andrae and Karl Ahrens, has tended to run to a discussion of 
vocabulary. The Our'ân is the first Arabic book, for though there 
was earlier poetry, it was not written down till much later, and some 
doubts have been raised as to the genuineness of what did get written 
down. For the interpretation of this first Arabic book, we have been 
content until recentiy to turn to the classical commentaries, but the 
tendency of the commentators is to interpret the book in the light 
of the Arabic language of their own day, and with few exceptions 
their philological lucubrations are of more interest for the study of 
the development of Muslim thought about the Çur'ân, than they are 
for settling the meaning the words must have had for the Prophet 
and for those who listened to his utterances. 

Some day, it is to be hoped, we shall have a Glossary to the 
Our'ân comparable with the great Wörterbücher we have to the Old 
and New Testaments, in which all the resources of philology, epigraphy, 
and textual criticism will be utilized for a thorough investigation of 
the vocabulary of the Our'ân. Meanwhile this present Essay attempts 
to make one small contribution to the subject by studying a number 
of the non-Arabic elements in the Çur'ânic vocabulary. 

Emphasis has been placed in recent years on the too long forgotten 
fact that Arabia at the time of Muhammad was not isolated from the 
rest of the world, as Muslim authors would have us believe. There 
was at that time, as indecd for long before, full and constant contact 
with the surrounding peoples of Syria, Persia, and Abyssinia, and 
through intercourse there was a natural interehange of vocabulary. 
Where the Arabs came in contact with higher religion and higher 
civilization, they borrowed religious and cultural terms. This fact 
was fully recognized by the earliest circle of Muslim exegetes, who 
show no hesitation in noting words as of Jewish, Christian, or İranlan 
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origin. Later, under the influence of the great divines, especiaily 
of ash-Shâfi'i, this was pushed into the background, and an orthodox 
doctrine was elaborated to the effect that the Çur'ân was a unigue 
production of the Arabic language. The modem Muslim savant, 
indecd, is as a rule seriously distressed by any discussion of the foreign 
origin of words in the Çur'ârt. 

To the Western student the Jewish or Christian origin of many 
of the technical terms in the Our'ân is obvious at the first glance, 
and a little investigation makes it possible to identify many others. 
These identifications have been made by many scholars whose work 
is scattered in many periodicals in many languages. The present 
Essay is an attempt to gather them up and present them in a form 
convenient for the study of interested scholars both in the Fast and 
the West. 

The Essay was originally written in 1926, and in its original 
form was roughly four times the size of the present volume. It would 
have been ideal to have published it in that form, but the publishing 
costs of such a work with full discussion and illustrative guotation, 
would have been prohibitive. The essential thing was to place in the 
hands of students a list of these foreign words which are recognized 
as such by our modem scholarship, with an indication of their probable 
origin, and of the sources to which the student may turn for fuller 
discussion, Our own discussion has therefore been cut down to the 
minimum consistent with intelligibility. The same reason has made 
it necessary to omit the Appendix, which consisted of the Arabic 
text, edited from two MSS. in the Royal Library at Cairo, of as-Suyüti's 
al-Muhadhdhab, which is the original treatise at the basis of his 
chapter on the foreign words in the Jtgân and of his tractate entitled 
al-Mutawakkıla. : 

In making a choice of such references to the old poets as remain, 
it was thought better to retain those used in the older works of reference 
which would be generally accessible to students, rather than make a 
display of learning by references to a host of more modern works 
dealing with the early poetry. In the case of references to İranlan 
sources, however, the author, for lack of library facilitles, has been 
compelled to limit himself to the few texts, now somewhat antiguated. 
which were available to him in Cairo. 

No one is more conscious than the author of the limitations of 
his philological eguipment for the task. A work of this nature could 
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have been adeguately treated only bv a Nöldeke, whose intimate 
acguaintance with the İiteratures of the Oriental languages involved, 
none of us in this generation can emulate. With all its limitations 
and imperfections, however, it is hoped that it may provide a founda- 
tlon from which other and better eguipped scholars may proceed in the 
important task of investigation of the Çur'ânic vocabulary. 

Yor reasons of general convenience the verse numbering of the 
()ur'ân citatlons is throughout that of Flügel's edition, not the Küfan 
verse numbering followed in the Kgyptian standard text. 

The thanks of the author, as of all students interested in Orlental 
research, are due in a special manner to the kindness and generosity 
of H.H. the Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda, which have permitted the 
work to appear in the series published under his august patronage. 


ARTHUR JEFFERY. 


Caro. 
December, 1937. 
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INTRODUCTTON 


One of the few distinet impressions gleaned from a first perusal of 
the bewildering confusion of the Our'ün, is that of the amount of 
material therein which is borrowed from the great religions that were 
active in Arabia at the time when the Çur'ân was in process of forma- 
tilon. , rom the fact that Muhammad was an Arab, brought up in the 
midst of Arabian paganism and practising its rites himself until weli 
on into manhood,! one would naturally have expected to find that 
Islam had its roots deep down in this old Arabian paganism. İt 
comes, therefore, as no little surprise, to find how little of the religious 
life of this Arabian paganism is reflected in the pages of the Çur'ân. 
The names of a few old deities ?; odd details of certain pagan cere- 
monies connected with rites of sacrifice and pilgrimage 3; a few decp- 
rooted superstitlons connected with Jinn, ete., and some fragments of 
old folk-tales,4 fornı practically all the traces one can discover therein 
of this ancient religion in the midst of whose devotees Muhammad 
was born and bred. It may be true, as Rudolph insists,5 that in 
many passages of the Çur'ân the Islamic varnish only thinly covers 
a heathen substratum, but even a cursory reading of the book makes 
it plain that Muhammad drew his inspiration not from the religious 
life and experiences of his own land and his own people, but from 
the great monotheistic religions which were pressing down into Arabia 
in his day.8 Most of the personages who move through the pages of 
the Our'ân, viz. Ibrâhim, Müsâ, Dâwüd, Sulaimân, Nüh, “İsâ, are well- 
known Biblical characters. So also the place-names——-Bâbil, Rüm, 
Madyan, Sabâ", and many of the commonest religious terms --Shaitân, 
Tawraln Injil, Sakina, Firdaus, Jahannanı, are egually familiar to ali 
who know the Jewish and Christian Seriptures. So one 1s not surprised 


1 Convincing proof of this is found in the statement of the Prophet guoted in 
Yâgüt, Mu'jam, iii, 684, to the effect that on a certaın occasion he sacrificed a ewe to 
“Uzzâ, which he excuses on the ground that at that time he was following the religion 
of his people, 

2 Süra, liji, 19, 20; İxx', 22, 23. 

3 ji, 153; xxii, 28-30; v. 1-4; xxii, 87. 

* Such as those of 'Âd and Thamüd. 

5 Abhângigkeit, 26, n. 9. His reference here is to Süras cxiii, exiv in particular, 
but the statement is true of many passages elsewhere. 

6 Nöldeke-Sehwally,ii, 121; Buhl, £7,ii, 1066 ; Ahrens, Muhammed ais Religions- 
stifter, 22 fr, 
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at the judgment of some of the earlier investigators, such as Marraccı, 
Prodromus, i, 41: “TIta ut-Alcoranus sit mixtura trium legum, seu 
religionum, Hebraicae, Christianae, et İsraeliticae, additis paucis 
guisguillis, guae e cerebro suo Mahumetus extraxit.” 

Closer examination of the guestion reveals even further and more 
detailed correspondences than these which appear on the surface,! and 
forces on one the conviction that not only the greater part of the 
religious vocabulary, but also most of the cultural vocabulary of the 
Our'ân is of non-Arabic origin. The investigation of the * Fremd- 
wörter ” of the Our'ân thus becomes a guestion of primary importance 
for the study of the origins of Islâm, for as Hirschfeld remarks: © Öne 
of the principal difficulties before us is... to ascertain whether an 
idea or expression was Muhammad's spiritual property or borrowed 
from elsewhere, how he learnt it and to what extent it was altered to 
suit his purposes.”? By tracing these words back to their sources we 
are able to estimate to some extent the infuences which were working 
upon Muhammad at various periods in his Mission, and by studying 
these religious terms in their native literature contemporary with 
Muhammad, we can sometimes understand more exaetiy what he 
himself means by the terms he uses in the Our'ün. 


Ouite carly in the history of Islâm, Muslims themselves were 
confronted with the perplexing problem of these foreign words, for It 
presented itself immediately they were called upon to face the task of 
interpreting their Seripture. With the death of the Prophet and the 
cutting off of the fountain of revelation, came the necessity of collecting 
the scattered fragments of this Revelation and issuing them in book 
form.? Then as the Our'ân thus collected became recognized as the 
ultimate source of both religion and law, there came the necessity of 
interpretation.* The primary source of such interpretation was the 
immediate cirele of the Prophet's Companions, who were naturaliy 


1 Vide Rudolpb, Abhângigkeit des Çorans von Judenthum und Christentihum, 1922, 
and Ahrens, Christliches im Goran, 1930. 

? New Researches, p. 4. 

3 The popular Muslim account of the collection is given in as-Suyüti, 744, 185, and 
in many other weli-known works, e.g. Fihist, 24: Ya'gübi, Historia, ii, 152; Ibn 
al-Athir, Chronicon (ed. Tornberg), ii, 279 ; ili, 86. See also Noldeke-Sehwally, ii, 11 ff., 
and the criticism in Caetani, Annali, vii, pp. 407-418. 

* Goldziher, Richtungen, 55 ff, 
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supposed to know best what the Prophet meant in many of his revela- 
tions !; so the tendency grew in later days to trace back all explana- 
tions to this circle, with the result that we freguentiy find various 
conflicting opinlons traced back through different chains of authorities 
to the same person. 

Now it is conceivable that there may have been correct tradıtlon 
from the Prophet himself in many cases as to the interpretation of some 
of thg strange words that meet us in the Çur'ân, but if so, it is evident 
that this tradition was soon lost,3 for by the time the classıcal exegetes 
came to compile their works there was a bewildering entanglement 
of elaborate lines of conflicting tradition as to the meaning of these 
words, all emanating from the same small cirele of the Prophet's 
immediate Companions. o Numerous examples of this can be found 
on almost every page of the great Commentaries of at-Tabari, al- 
Baghawi, or ar-Râzı, but a tvpical case may be cited here in 
ıllustratıon. 

Thrice in the Çur'ün 4 we find mention of a people called Şâbians, 


UN Lİ, who witli the Jews and Christians (i.e. the SE dal, and 


the Magians, receive special recognitionandfavour. Yetastotheidentity 
of these Sâbians we find among the authorities the widest divergences. 
Thus af-Tabari, in commenting on ii, 59, tells us that some held that 
they were a community without a religion, others said they were a 
monotleistic sect but without a Book ora Prophet: others said they 
worshipped angels, and others that they were a community of the 


People of the Book who followed the Zabür ( 3 9 )).a* the Jews followed 


the Tawrah and the Christians the /wjil. Later writers have a still 
greatersvaricty of opinions about them, that they were star-worshıppers, 
descendants of the people of Noah, or some sect midway between 


1 Onite early we find popular opinı:on claiming that only the Companions, or 
followers of Companions, were capable of giving correct interpretations of the diflicul- 
ties of the Çur'ân. 

2 e.g. in commenting on ,3 Jİ in xviii, 8, at-Tabari gives us lines of tradition ali 


going back to Ibn “Abbâs to prove that Hagim means a village, a valley, a writing, 
or a mountain. 'Thus we are forced to conclude either that Ibn “Abbâs is a very 
unsafe authority whose opinlon on the meaning of important words varied consider- 
abiy at different times, or that the lines of tradition are worthless. 

3 Lists of interpretations coming from the Prophet himself are given by some 
writers, e.g. as-Suyüti, Jigân, 918 ff. (and see Goldziher, Richtunyen, 64), but such 
have little value. 

4,59; v, 73; xxii, 17. 
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Jews and Çhristians, or between Jews and Magians—and in all these 
cases the chains of tradition go back, of course, to the immediate 
cirele of the Prophet. It would seem almost incredible that when the 
Our'ân grants special privilege and protection to four communitles 
as true believers, no exact tradition as to the identity of one of these 
communities should have survived till the time when the Traditionists 
and Exegetes began their work of compilation. The facts, however, 
are plain, and if so much uncertainty existed on so important a mgtter 
as the identity of a protected community, one can imagine how the 
case stands with regard to unimportant little details which are of 
profound interest to the philologist to-day, but which, in the early 
days of Islâm, had no doctrinal or political significance to bring them 
prominentiy before the attention of the Muslim savants. 

The traditional account of the development of Çur'ânic exegesis,! 
of which this problem of the foreign words forms a part, makes it 
begin with Ibn “Abbâs, a cousin of the Prophet, whom later writers 
consider to have been the greatest of all authorities on this subject.? 


He is called the | all ol > , the ,Sorseaof Çur'ânic science, the 


» y .|,. . 
AY As Rabbi of theCommunity,and many traditions give wonder- 


ful accounts of his vast erudition and infallible scholarship.? Modern 
seholarship, however, has not been able to endorse this judgment," 
and looks with considerable suspicion on most traditions going back 
to Ibn “Abbâs. It would seem, however, that he had access to stores 
of information supplied by Jewish converts such as Ka'b b. Mati' 
and Wahb b. Munabbih,9 so that freguentiy, although his own interpre- 
tation of a word or verse may be of little value, the material he produces 


from these authorities with the phrase iü a) etc., may be of the 


first importance, Tradition also credits Ibn “Abbâs with founding a 


1 as-Suyüti, Zig, 908 ff., gives an account of the carliest exegesis of the Çur'ân. 
Goldziher, Richtungen, chaps. i and ii. 

? “Ergiltals Übernienseh destafsir,” asGoldziherneatiy expressesit, Richtungen, 65. 

3 See an-Nawawi, 351-4; Ibn Hajar's Jsâba, ii, 802-813 (and Kâmil, 566-9, for 
examples of his authoritative explanation). 

* Siddigi, 12, 18, treats him with more deferenco than is merited. As illustrating 
the opinion of modern scholarship, we may note the judgnent ot thrce very different 
savants: Buhl, £/,i, 20; Noldeke, Sketches, p. 108; Sacto, Credenze, p. viii. 

5 Usually called Ka'b al-Ahbâr. See an-Nawawi, 523; Ibn Hajar, ili, 635—639 ; 
KI,ii, 582. 

* See an-Nawavwi, 619, 
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School of Çur'ânic Exegesis, and gives him several famous pupils, 
notable among whom were Mujâhid,! “Ikrima,? Ibn Jubair,3 “Ata”, 
and Ibn Abi Rabâh.5 It is probable that all these men had more or 
less contact with Ibmr 'Abbâs, but it is hardiy correct to think of them 
as pupils of his in this science or as carrying on his traditilon asa 
School in the way we speak of the pupils of the great Jewish Doctors. 
Any student of the Tafsir will have noticed how much of the traditional 
exegosis is traced back to this group, much of it possibly guite correctiy, 
and this is particularly true of the statements as to the foreign words in 
the Our'ân,9 so that al-Jawâligi at the commencement of his Mu'arrab” 
can shield himself behind their authority from any accusatlon of 
unorthodoxy. 

It isclear that in the carliest cirele of exegetes it was fully recognized 
and frankly admitted that there were numerous foreign words in the 
Gur'ân. Only a little later, however, when the dogma of the eternal 
nature of the Çur'ân was being elaborated, this was as strenuousiy 
denied, so that al-Jawâligi can guote on the other side the statement 
of Abü 'Ubaida 8 as given by al-Hasan -“ 1 heard Abü 'Ubaida say 
that whoever pretends that there is in the Çur'ân anything other than 
the Arabic tongue has made a serious charge against God, and he 
guoted the verse : “ Verily we have made it an Arabic Çur'ön. ” ? 
The guestion is discussed by many Muslim writers, and is excellentiy 
summarized by as-Suyüği in the Introduction to his treatise 4/-Muhadh- 
dhab, and further in chap. xxxviii of his Ztgân (Calcutta ed., pp. 314 - 
326). The discussion is of sufficient interest to engage our attention here. 


1 Mujâhid b. Jabr died in A.D. 719 at the age of 83. Nec an-Nawawi, 540; adh- 
Dhahabi,i, 14. 

2 He wasa Berber slave of Ibu “Abbâs and died about A.n. 723 at the age of 80. 
He 1s said to have travelled widely in Irâg, Khorasân, Egypt, and NS. Arabia, Seo 
an-Nawawi, 431; Yâgüt, /rshâd, v, 62(.; adh.Dhahabi,iı, 14. 

3 Said Ibn Jubair diediın A.v. 713 at the age of 49. Secadh-Dhahabi,i, ll; an- 
Nawawi, 278. 

4 “Atü b, Yasâr died in a.b. 712. Seo nn-Nawawi, 424; adh-.Dhahabi, , 18. 

5 “At b. Abi Rabâh died ın a.v. 733. Sce an-Nawawi, 422 * adh-Dhahabi, 1, 16. 

8 A glance at as-Suyütüs Mutawakkili will serve to show how large a proportion 
of the foreign words he trcats are traced back to the authority of one or other of 
the members of this cirele. 


7 Ed. Sachau, p. 4, guoted also by al-Khafâji, 8. le gl E 8303 06 yg! j6 
Sh öl ÇE e SİZ S el İ çağ İe Söy aaleş, 

8 Abü 'Ubaida Ma'mar b. al-Muthanna, the great Humanist of the rcign of Harün 
ar-Rashid, who was of Judaeo-Persian origin and a student of the rare words 
in Arabic. See Fihrist, 53, 54: Ibn Khallıkân, ni, 388; al-Anbâri, Tabagât al- 
Udabü', 137; an-Nawawi, 748; Siddigi, Studien, 29. i 

? as-Suyüfi, Zigân, 315, gives the tradition a little differentiy. 
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It appears that in the Schools a majority of authorities were 
against the existence of foreign words in the Çur'ân. “The Imâms 
differ,” says as-Suyüti (Jig, 314) “as to the occurrence of forelgn words 
in the Çur'ön, but the majority, among whom are the Imâm ash- 
Shafı'i, and Ibn Jarir,3 and Abü 'Ubaida, and the Oâdı Abü Bakr .3 
and Ibn Fâris,* are against their occurrence therein.” The funda- 
mental argument of these authoritles 1s that the Our'ân in many 
passages refers to itself asan di ki and they lay particular 


e İİ 
stress on the passage xli, 44: Y” ) Al yi e e| 6 y Kiye 
z rr w 


EE 
WI e Vİ) 4 ei zi “Now had we made ita 


foreign Çur'ân they would have si are Its signs not made 
plain ? İsit foreign and Arabic ?” 8 The Çur'ân thus lays stress on 
the fact that this revelation has been sent down in a form 


which the Arabs will easily understand—,) lâ e "—and how, 


: This is the great Jurist who died in A.n.820. He seems to have been 
particularly vehement in his denial of the existence of non-Arabic elements in the 
Çur'ân, for as-Suyüti says ad gar yu pci) gi Sak aa (1ig, 315). 

2 This is at-Tabari, the welli- kilom commentator, whose full name was Abü Ja'far 
Muhammad b. Jarir af-Tabari (A.D. 838-923), whom as-Suyüti freguontiy guotes under 
the name Ibn Jarir. The refcrence here is to his great Commentary in the Introduc- 
tion to which he treats of this guestion of “ Fremdworter ” 

3 Thisisin all probability the Çâdi Abü Bakr al-Büâgilâni whose book yl yal yes) 
as-Suyüti mentions among his sources for the compilation of the Jtgân, ef. Jig, 14. 

* Abü'l-Husain Ahmad b. Fâris of OÇazwin, also very freguently guoted by 
as-Suyüti both in the Jigân andin the Muzhir as well as in his smaller works. See 
Yügüt”'s Irshâd, ii, 6, and for his works, Fihrist, 80; Hüjji Khalifa, 770; and Flugel, 
Die grammatıschen Schulen der Araber (Leipzig, 1862), p. 246. 

5 e.g. b G3 xli, 2; XXXİX, 29; xli, 2, 44; xlıı, 5; xluli, 2; us GUJ xvi, 
105 ; xxvi, 195; xivi, ll: Ls ÇE xi, 37. 

“ Some points in this translation need a note. First, the Y g is usualiy rendered 
a8 ““ unless ” and the sentence left an unfinished one. In Çur'ânic Arabic, however, 
g seems to be used freguentiy as a simple interrogative (cf. Reckendorft, Syntaz, p. 35 ; 
Nöldeke, Neve Beitrâge, p. 21), and Tab. on this verse expressly takes it as meaning 
a As NI properly means “ signs *, that rendering has been left here though this 
is one of the passages where it approaches very near its later sense of verses. 'The 
concluding words are capable of many interpretations, the usual being to contrast 
the clauses as, “ Is it a foreign Çur'ân and they to whom it is sent Arabs ? ” or “ Is 


it a foreign Çur'ân and he who speaks an Arab?” 
? xlii,2; xii, 2,ete. 
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they ask, could the Arabs have been expected to understand it, 
were it sent down in a non-Arabic tongue ? ! 

Others took a different line of argument, and claimed that the 
existence of foreign words in the Çur'ân would be a reflection on the 
sufüciency of Arabic as a medium for the divine revelation. The 
Gur'ân, said the theologians, is the final and most perfect of divine 
revelations, and Allah naturally chose to reveal the final revelation in 
the ıpost perfect of all languages, so how can one pretend that Arabic 
was lacking in the necessary religious vocabulary, and that Allah 
had to borrow Nabataean or Persian or Syriac words to express His 
purpose ? as-Suyüti (Z4g, 315) guotes Ibn Fâris as representative of this 
attitude. “Ibn Fâris said that if there is therein anything froma 
language other than Arabic that would raise a suspicion that Arabic 
was imperfect as compared with other tongues, so that it had to come 
in a language they did not know.” If asked to account for the fact 
that the early authorities had great difficulty in explaining certain 
words which they were forced to conclude must be of foreign origin, 
a thing which would hardiy have been likely were they ordinary 
Arabic words, the advocates of this view reply that the Arabic language 
is so rich and copious that it is practically beyond the powers of any 
ordinary mortal to encompass all its variety,? so it is no wonder if 
certain words were strange to the interpreters. İn illustration of this 
they refer to a tradition that Ibn “Abbâs was uncertain about the 


meaning of the word yek until one day he overheard two desert Arabs 


guarrelling over a well, when suddenly one of them said İç >! LI, and 


immediately its meaning became clear.3 If further asked how the 
Prophçt could have known all these words, they guote the dictum of 


I Dvofâk reminds us (Fremdwörler, 5) that Muhammad himself used these words 
Lp ĞT 8 to reply to the charge of his contemporaries that a foreigner instructed 
hım (xvi, 105; xxv, 5; xliv, 13), his argument being—what he hears from this 
foreigner is a forcign tongue, whereas he hımself understands only Arabic. Yet the 
Gur'ân is Arabic which they understand perfectiy, 80 their charge is false, for how 
could they understand the Çur'ân if it were composed of what he learned from this 
forcigner ? 'This argument does not scem to have had much effect in convincing the 
Meccans to whom it was aldressed (sce Osborn, /slam under the Arabs, 20, 21), though 
later Muslim theologians regarded it as conclusive. 


2 Soas-Suyüti, 719, 315: YI u- yi Ol an Yaş e MK ZN rr ap 
lı, 


3 Vide Baid,on vi, 14. 
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ash-Shâfi'i, mi dal LX “ None but a Prophet thoroughiy 


comprehends a language ” 

The authority of the great philologers, however, carrled much 
weight, and many were fain to admit that Ibn 'Abbâs and his successors 
must have been right in stating that certain words were Abyssinian, 
or Persian, or Nabataean, and yet they were very unvwilling to grant 
that Arabic was thus confessediy imperfect.? To meet the diffhçulty 
they came forward with the suggestion that these were odd cases of 
colncidence where Arabic and these other tongues happened to use 
the same word for the same thing, but which in the case of Arabic 
happened to be used for the first time in the Çur'ân. This, curiously 
enough, is the position taken by at-Tabari in his Tafsır,3 and is even 
serlousiy defended at the present day by the ultra-orthodox in spite 
of the overwhelming weight of the probabilities against such a series 
of coincidences, not to speak of the definite linguistic evidence of 
borrowing on the part of Arabic. 

This line of argument was not one which was likely to commend 
itself to many of the more instructed Muslim savants, so we are not 
surprised to find others taking up a more likely-looking position and 
clalming that in cases where the two languages agrec, it is the 
Abyssinian or Nabataean, or Syriac, or Persian which has borrowed 
from Arabic. Since Arabic is the most perfect and richest of all 
languages, they argued, it is much more likely that the surrounding 
peoples would have borrowed vocabulary from the Arabs than that 
the Arabs took over words from them. This, as-Suyüti tells us, was the 


I The reference is to ash-Shâfi'Ts Risâla (Cairo, 1312), p. 13. Nece further on this 
poınt, Dvorak, Fremduw, 10, wıth his references to Goldziher, ZDMG, xxvi, 768. 
There are several tradıtions as to Muhammad's great linguıstic attainment$, and he 
ıs said to have bcen particulariy skilled in Ethiopic; ef. Goldziher, op. cit., 770. 
Perhaps the most curious of these traditions is thâtın Kanz,ii, 4l, that the language 
of Ishmacl was a lost tonguc but that Gabriel came and instructed Muhanımad 
therein. 

2 "This jealousy for the perfevtion of their language 1s chararterıstically Oriental. 
An interesting example of it from a Syrıac writer will be found in Budge's Cave of 
Treasures, 1928, p. 132. 

3 Cairoed.of1323, vol.i, pp. 6-9,on whichseeLothinZ/) MG, xxxv,595. as-Suyüti, 
Jig, 315, summarized his view: “ Said Ibn Jarir—What is handed down from Ibn 
“Abbâs and others on the ınterpretation of words of the Çur'ân to the effect that 
they are Persian or Abyasınian or Nabataean, ete., only represents cases where there 
is coincidence among the languages, so that the Araba, Persians, and Abyssinians 
happen to use the same word.” There is an excellent example of this line of argument 
in as-Sijistâni, 111. 
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opinion of Shaidhala. “Said Abü'l-Ma'âli “Azizi b. “Abd al-Malik,! 
these words are found in the Arabic language for it is the widest of 
languages and the most copious in vocabulary, so it is possible that it 
was the first to use these words which others then adopted.” ? 

The swing of the pendulum in the opposite direction is represented 
at its furthest extreme by those who say that the very fact of the 
Our'an being in Arabic isa proof that it 1s not a Divine Book, for had 
it begn a heavenly revelation it would have come down in one of the 
Holy tongues, i.e. Hebrew or Syriac. Unfortunately, we know little 
about the supporters of this opinlon, but the fact that at-Tabari con- 
siders it necessary to refute them would seem to show that they 
exercised no inconsiderable influence in certain circles. Such an 
extreme position, however, was never likely to gain general acceptance, 
and the popular view among such as were constrained to admit the 
conclusions of the philologers as to the existence of foreign words in 
the Our'ân, was that this was not strange in view of the fact that the 
Our'ân is the final revelation. The Çur'ân itself states that when a 
Prophet was sent to any people he preached in the language of that 
people so as to be understood by them. Thus, e.g. we read in xiv, 4, 

pa - 5 o £ 
: ol dagi yl YI İz3 5 EN LU “and we 
have sent no Prophet save in the tonguc of his own people that (his 
message) might be plain to them ”. So it is obvious that the Çur'ân, 
being sent to the Arab people, must be in Arabic, but since it sums 
up and completes all previous revelations, it is only to be expected 
that technical terms of Hebrew and Syriac or other origin which 
were used in previous revelations should be included in this final 
revelation. Moreover, as the Çur'ün is intended for all peoples, one 
should mot be surprised to find in it something from ali languages,3 a 


Pi 


i.e, Shaidhala, whom as-Suyvüti freguentiy guotes among his authorities, vide 
Jig, 13; Mutaw, 45. 2 /tg, 315. 

3 at-Tabari guotes in favour of thisıdca the savant Abü Maisara at-Tâbıtial-Jalhil, 
whom as-Suyüti, 119, 316, also guotes, addıng that Sa'id b. Jubairand Wahb.b. Munab- 
bih were of the same opinion, and that Ibn an-Nagib elaımed that one of the ii 
of the Gur'ân distinguıshing it above all other Serıptures, is that while it was revealed 
in the tonguc of the people to whom it was first sent, it also contains much of the 
tongues of the three great Empires of Roum, Persia, and Abyssinia, Dvofak, Fremdı, 
11, 12, points out that some Muslim writers have illustrated this point by taking 
the tradition of the seven .$ -| torefer to seven different languages from whose 
vocabulary something 1s used in the Our'ân. Here, however, there is no guestion of 
“ languages ” but of different Arab dialects (cf. as-Suyüti, //g, 110; Ibn al-Athir, 
Nihâya, i, 250, 251), so this 1s really irrelevant to the discussion. 
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point whiclı is sometimes emphasized by a reference to the claim that 
the Our'ân contains all previous knowledge, and information about 
everything, which would not be true if it did not contain all 
languages. Obviously all of all languages was not containcd, but 
what was swectest, most pleasant, and most suitable.? 

The most sensible statement on this whole guestion, however, 1 that 
suggested by as-Suyüti, 744, 316, and expounded by ath-Tha'âlibi 3 in 
his Kitab al-Jawâhir, i, VT: “ In my opinion the truth of the matter 
is this. The Our'ân is in plain Arabic containing no word which is 
not Arabic or which cannot be understood without the help of some 
other language. For these (so-called foreign) words belonged to the 
(language of the) ancient Arabs, in whose tongue the Çurân was 
revealed, after they had had contact with other languages through 
commercial affairs and travel in Syria and Abyssinia, whereby the 
Arabs took over foreign words, altering some of them by dropping 
letters or lightening what was heavy in the forcign form. Then they 
used these words in their poetry and conversation so that they became 
like pure Arabic and were used in literature and thus occur in the 
Our'ün. So if any Arab is ignorant about these words it is like his 
ignorance of the genuine elements of some other dialect, just as Ibn 
“Abbâs did not know the meaning of Fatir, ete. Thus the truth 1s that 
these words were foreign, but the Arabs made use of them and 
Arabicized them, so from this point of view they are Arabic.* Asfor 
at-Tabari's opinion that in these tases the two languages agree word 
for word, it is far-fetched, for one of them is the original and the other 
a derivative as a rule, though we do not absolutely rule out coincidence 
in a few exceptional cases.” pa 

If challenged as to how, on this view, the Çur'ân could be calledj | » 


0 w . . yz . . V -—. 
Uv (3,5 “aplain Arabic Çur'ân ”, its defenders reply with as-Suyüti, 
that the presence of a few forcigu words therein no more makes it 


1 as.Suyüti, Z(g, 316—an opinion which is guoted also by al-Khafâji, 3 and 4. 
See also Jig, 322. 

? As as-Suyüti says: pl Ya! a Si, gal ş iy is! ze Si 4) yk. 

8 'This is not the famous philologer whose #igh al-Lugha we shall have occasion 
to guote freguentiy in the course of our work, but a N. African exegete 'Abd ar-Rahmân 
ath-Tha'âlibi, whose T'afsir was published in four volumes at Algicrs in 1905. 


* Soal-Jawâligi, Muarrab, 5, says : Joy! Jop! yl ya Eyes ola yl 
yilda elli yle üç lgili pll e a 
beyi İzel, a sentiment which is echoed by al-Khafüji. 5 Jig, 315. 
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non-Arabic than the presence of many Arabic words in a Persian ode 


makes the ode non-Persian. İn any case the reference of ya > ye is 


to the Çur'ân asa whole, and not to individual words init. as-Suyüti 
even finds one authority ! who considered that the presence in the 


Our'ân of such words as vw pon and gi hm for fine silk brocade, 


İz) el for precious spices, 91 pan Ça, »bl, ete., for other 


articles of luxury and civilization, isa proof of the excellence of the 
Çur'ân, for the Çur'ân was to tell men of the best things and thus could 
not be bound down and limited by the rude civilizatlon of the Arabs of 
the Jâhiliyya. Naturally the pre-Islamic Arabs had not words for 
many things belonging to the higher stage of civilization to which the 
Our'ân was to İcad them, and it was only natural that the Çur'ân 
should use the new words that were necessary to describe the new 
excellences, words whiclı indeed were not unknown to many of the 
Arabs of the Jâhıliyya who had come into contact with the civilization 
of Persla and of Roum. 

So as-Suyüti concludes with al-Jawâligi and Ibn al-Jauzi that both 
parties to the guarrel are right.? The great plilologers were right in 
claiming that there are foreign words in the Çur'ân, for in regard to 


origin ( hol) these words are Persian or Syrian or Abyssinian. Butthe 


İmâm ash-Shâfi'Tand his followers are also right, for since these words 
have been adopted into the Arabic language and polished by the 
tongucs of the Arabs, they are indeed Arabic.3 So we can comfortably 


conclude—d. © İç! Jö ki ça zall ys EY pa oda lke! is 
vole AE Jö yeE vol 94. 


Turning now to the güuestion of the languages from which these 


* 1tg, 316, 317. 

? Jig, 318, and al-Jawâligi, Mw'arrab, 5. 'The reference to Ibn al Jauzi is doubtless 
to his Hunün al-Afnân, which as-Suyüti often guotes, ef. /t9g, 13, and Mutaw, 44. 

3 Note as-Suyüti's guotation on thıs point from Abü 'Ubaid al-Çâsim b. Sallâm, 
a guotation which is also given with slight verbal alterationsin TA,i, 9, as from 
Abü 'Ubaida. 
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borrowed words came, we find that as-Suyüti,! whose classification is the 
most complete that has come down to us, divides them in the Mufa- 
wakkili into the following classes :— 


(i) Words borrowed from Hthiopic (All oL) 
(ii) Words borrowed from Persian (Aaa >lall aa) 
(ii) Words borrowed from Greek ( dna 9 J | ay) 
(iv) Words borrowed fronı Indian (â Ml day) 

(wv) Words borrowed from Syriac (dsl pi da) 
(vi) Words borrowed fronı Hebrew (4 | pe daa) 
(vii) Words borrowed from Nabatacan çile dali) 

(vii) Words borrowed from Coptic (Ale)! da) 
(ix) Words borrowed from Turkish AS day) 
(X) Words borrowed from Negro (a. zi dal) 


(xi) Words borrowed from Berber (4 J Al day) 


It is obvious at the first glance that much of this is mere güucss- 
work, and egualiy obvious that the philologers whom as-Suyüti guotes 
had freguentiy very little conception of the meaning of the lihguistic 
terms they use. İt is necessary, therefore, to inguire a little more 
closely into what may have been mcant by these terms and what may 
have been the possibilities of Arabic having drawn on any of these 
languages for religious and cultural vocabulary. 


(1) Aöyssintan —Philologically, Ethiopic, the ancient language of 
Abyssinla, is the most closely related to Arabic of all the Semitic 
tongues ; Ethiopic and Arabic, with the languages of the 8. Arabian 


1 Sprenger'$ list, “ Foreign Words Occurring in the Çoran,” in J4SB, xxi ( 1852), 
pp. 109-114, is taken from his MS. of as-Suyüti's Al-Muhadhdhab. 
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inseriptions, being grouped together as South Semitic as opposed to 
the North Semitic group. The modern Abyssinian languages, and 
particularly Amharic, have in some respects diverged very considerabiy 
from the ancient Ge'ez, but it was presumably this ancient language 
with which the Arabs were in contact in pre-Islamic days and during 
Muhammad's lifetime. o These contacts, as a matter of fact, were 
fairly close. For some time previous to the birth of Muhanımad the 
southeşn portion of Arabia had been under Abyssinian rule,! and 
tradition relates that Muhammad was bom in the Year of the Elephant, 
when Mecca was saved from the Abyssinian army which marched 
up under Abraha to destroy the city. İt is practically certain that 
there were trade relations between Abyssinia and Arabia at a much 
earlier period than the Axumite occupation of Yemen,? and that 
friendly relations continued in spite of the Year of the Elephant is 
clear from the fact that Muhammad is said to have sent his persecuted 
followers to seek refuge in Abyssinia,3 and that the Meccan merchants 
employed a body of mercenary Abyssinian troops.* 

That Muhamınad himself had personal contact with people who 


spoke EN yle seems to be indicated from the fact that tradıtion 


tells us that his first nurse was an Abyssinian woman, Umnı Alman,” 
that the man he chose as first Muezzin in Islam was Bilâl al-Habashi, 
and the tradition already noted that the Prophet was particulariy 
skilled in the Ethiopic language.“ 

Abyssinian slaves appcar to have been not unconımon in Mecca 
after the rout of the famous arnıy of the Elephant,7 and it would not 
have been difficult for Muhammad in his boyhood to have learned 
many words of religious significance from such sources.8 İt must 


"at Tabari, Annales, i, 926 ff. ; Ibn Hishâın, 25 #£. ; al-Mas'üdi, Mwrüj, iii, 157, 
and sce particularly Noldeke's Sasaniden, 186 ff. 

? KI,i, 119, and Lammens, Zn Mecgue, 281 ft. 

3 'This wasın A.D. 616, and is known as the First Hijra, ef. at-Tabari, Amnales, i, 
1181. Dvofâk, #remdıw, 25, would derive some of the Ethiopic elements in the Our'ân 
from the two Abyşsinian migrations, but this is hardiy likely. 

4 Lammens, “ Les Ahâbish,' ın J4, xi“ ser., vol. viii, 1918, p. 425 (M. 

5 Abü'lFidâ, Vita Mohammedis, p. 2, an-Nawawi, 756. 

8 Infra, p. 8. al-Khafâji, Ili, under &.. gives an example of the Prophet's 
use of Ethiopic. 

7 Azraki, p. 97. See also Essay lin Lammens' /'Arabie occidentale avant VU Högire, 
Beyrouth, 1928. 

8 Sprenger, Moh. und der Koran, p. 54, suggests that the mentor referred to in 
Süra, xvi, 105, xxv, 5, 6, may have been an Abyesinian. 
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also be borne in mind that during the Axumite occupation of S. Arabia 
many Ethiopic words of cultural significance may have come into 
current use in Arabia through commercial and political intercourse.! 

(4) Persan.—The contacts between Arabia and the Sasanian 
Empire of Persia were very close in the period immediately preceding 
Islam. The Arab Kingdom centring in al-Hira on the Euphrates had 
long been under Persian influence and was a prime centre for the 
diffuslon of Iranian culture among the Arabs,? and in the jitanic 
struggle between the Sasanian and Byzantine Empires, where al-Hira 
had been set against the kingdom of Ghassân, other Arab tribes 
became involved and naturally came under the cultural influence of 
Persia.3* The court of the Lakhınids at al-Hira was in pre-İslamic times 
& famous centre of literary activity. The Christian poet 'Adi b. Zaid 
lived long at this court, as did the almost-Cbristian al-A'shâ, and 
their poens are full of Persian words.* Other poets also, such as 
Tarafa and his uncle Mutalammiıs, Al-Haârith b. Hilliza, “Amr b. 
Kulthüm, ete., had more or less connection with al-Hira,5 while in 
sone accounts we find “Abid b. al-Abraş and others there. There is 
some evidence to suggest that it was from al-Hira that the art of 
writing spread to the rest of the Arabian peninsula.5 But not only 
along the Mesopotamian arca was Persian influence felt. İt wasa 
Persian general and Persian infiuence which overthrew the Abyssinlan 
suzerainty in S. Arabia during Muhammad's lifetime,? and there is 
even a suspicion of Persian influence in Mecca itself. How far Persian 
cultural influence penetrated the peninsula we have little means of 
telling, but it will be remembered that one of Muhammad 's rivals was 


! It has been noted by more than one scholar that the terms connected with sen- 
faring and sea-borne trade seem to be greatiy influenced by Ethiopic. oAndrac, 
Ursprung, 15, speaking of this Axumite occupation says: “ Mıt den neten Herr- 
sehern kamen aber sicher auch Geistliche heruber, und wir durfen annehmen, dass 
eine grosse Zahi der âthiopiscehen Lelhinworter als Bezeichnung für kultische und 
religiöse Dinge, die uns im Koran begegnen, wâhrend dieser Periode ihren Weg in 
den arabischen Sprachschatz gefunden haben.” 

2 Rothstein, Die Dynastie der Lakhmiden in al-Hira, passim, and Siddigi, 76. 

* We even hear of Arabsin that region becoming Zoroastrians, vide note on ,çâ...| 
in Siddigi, 79. 

“ Ibn Çutaiba, Shi'r, 136f. Siddigi, 82ff., gives examples from other poets 
showing how great was the Persian influence on the poetry of that period. 

8 Nicholson, Liferary History, p. 107, and Shangiti's introduction to the Mu'allagât, 
Cairo, 1338. 

“ Rothstein, Zakhmiden, 27. 

" at-Tabari, Annales, i, 948f.; Ibn Hishâm, 41-6; Hamza, Annales, 139; and 
see Spiegel, Eranische Altertumakunde, iii, 454, 
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an-Nağr b. al-Hârith, who freguentiy drew away the Prophet's 
audiences by his tales of Rustam and Isfandiyör.! 


By (g“ RU the Muslim writers obviously mean the later Persian 


language which was known to them when Persia had long been an 
important part of the Islamic Empire, but the language which would 
have been known in Arabia in pre-İslamic times, the language with 
which Muhammad himself may have come in contact, was Pahlavi,? 
the official language of the Sasanian Empire (4.0. 226-640).3 This 
Pahlavi was a curious language whose written form was strangely 
compounded with Semitic elements, but which in its spoken form 
doubtless represented a more archaic form of the Persian we find in 
the later Muslim literature of Persia, though with a greater admixture 
of Semitic words. 

The fact that the pre-Islamic and carly Muslim contacts witli 
Persia were with a people using Middle and not Modern Persian has 
freguentiy been forgotten by Oriental investigators into the foreign 
elements in Arabic. Thus Addai Sher on p. 4 of the Introduction to 


his study â — all Avn »al yy! 9), in detailing the changes 


which Persian words have undergone in passing into Arabic, complains 


that the Arabs freguentliy added a Ç ora ça at the end ol words, e.g. 


4 


they wrote PU g> or çak ) > for the Persian dü) ) , and ei > 


Or » 3 fes the Persian & DE. In suclı cases, of course, the Arabic 


* 


G O represents the Pahlavi suflix g A, which in Moderti Persian 
becomes e after a short vowel, but is dropped after a long vowel,4 as 
in A2 » beside Arm. Spf ğunu from Phiv. dg A good example 


1 Ibn Hishâm, 235, 236, and see Blochet in K//R, xl, 20 ff. Nadr is supposecd to be 
the person referred to in Süra Xxxxi, 6. 

2 Or Middle Persian, as the philologısts prefer to call it, see Salemann in Geiger 
and Kuhn's Grundriss, 1, and Noldeke, “ Zunı Mittelpersischen,” in WZKM, xvi, 1-12. 

3 Haug, “ Fasay on the Pahlavi Language,” p. 383 in PPGI; Herzfeld, “ issay on 
Pahlavi,” in Paikuli, pp. 52—73. 

“ Vide Haug, Essay on Pahlavi, p. 117, and Blochet in Revue Semitigue, iv, 267. 
“ Note sur İ'arabisation des mots persans.” 
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of this occurs in the Çur'ân in the word vw yi where the Persian 


word is 0 pwm and the Arabic 9 and Persian o represent a Pahlavi 


9) which appears again very clearly in the Syriac desi and 
Armenian pumurpulf, which are borrowed from the same Pahlavi word. 

It is unfortunate that the Middle Persian literature which has 
survived to our own time has survived only in late copies, but we have 
every reason to believe, as in the similar case of the Hebrew codices 
of the O.T., that the MSS. in our hands represent the genuine ancient 
books very faithfully. What is even more unfortunate is that so 
little of the Pahlavi literature has come down to us. İt will be noticed 
in any treatment of the Persian element in early Arabic that there 
are many cases where there can be little doubt that we are dealing 
with words borrowed from an İranian source, but where the only 
form which can be guoted in comparison is from Modern Persian, 
the older form from which the word would have been derived not 
having survived in the remnants of the Pahlavi literature which have 
come down to our day.! 


as-Suyüti sometimes refers to Persian by the definite title İns yi 


© 
and sometimes by the more indefinite 4, İ, which like e he also 


freguently uses as meaning nothing more than foreign.2 There is no 
ground, however, for thinking that any distinetion of dialect is meant 
to be imdicated by the varying use of these terms. 


(1) Greek. —as-Suyüti uses two terms for Greek in his discussion of 
the forcign words, viz. dna gyand dj U gg. Thus in discussing the word 
Gi zin /(g, 321, he tells us that Shaidhala said it was dk 3 ), whereas 
on the same page in connection with the Word ($ p he guotes Shaidhala 
agalnas saying that the word was daş İh ». Dvorâk, Frondw,20, thinks 


that a distinction is being made here between ancient and medieval 


* Itis possible that a fuller acguaintance with Pahlavi would enable us to explain 
a number of strange terms in the Our'ân for which at present we have no solution. 
? See the discussion on the use of these terms in Dvofâk, Fremdw, 20, 21. 
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Greek, and that when the word dil is used weareto understand 


the ancient Classical Greek, whereas in contradistinction to this dna 9) 


stands for Byzantine Greek. When, however, we come to examine 
the words whiclı are said by as-Suyüti's authorities to be cither d.4 9 ; 


or.) be» we find that these authorities have no understanding whatever 


of the matter, and it seems in the last degree unlikely that any of 
them would have known the distinction between the two forms of 
Greek.! 

Any direct contact witlı the Greek language at the time of Muham- 
mad or the period immediately preceding his birth, would necessarily 
have been with Byzantine Greek. At that time Byzantine influence 
was supreme in Syria and Palestine, and the Arab confederacy of 
Ghassân, which acted as a bufler state between the Byzantine Empire 
and the desert tribes, and was used asan offset to the Persian influence 
at al-Hira, was a channel whereby Byzantine influence touched the 
Arabs at many points.? İntercourse with Constantinople was constant, 
and both the pre-Islamic poet Imrü'ul-Çais,? and the Hanif “Uthmân 
b. al-Huwairith 4 are said to have visited the Byzantine court. Contact 
with Christian colmmunities in Syria which used the Greek language 
was a channel for the introduction of Greek words, and some trade 
words may have come as a result of Greek commercial ventures along 
the Red Sea littoral,5 as we learn from the Periplus Maris Erythracı, 
that Arab captains and crews were employed in this trade. 

Byzantine Greek as a spoken language was doubtless widely spread 
in Palestine and Syria at the time, and the presumption is that it 
would be not unfamiliar to many Arabs connected more or less closely 


1 But see Jâhiz, Three Kssays, ed. Kinkel, pp. 16, 17. 

* Noldeke, Ghassanischen Furslen, p. 12 #1. Note also the Greek words occurring 
in the Nabatacan inseriptions, e.g. DJ1DIN— eüpdpvos; NIMADN — orparnyds ; 
NDWDPD — ovykAyrıkds ; FN erapxela, etc. (on all of which seo Cook, 
Glossary), and the number of Greek words in the Palestinian Talmud (ef. 5. Krauss, 
Griechische und lateinische Lehnworter im Talmud, Berlin, 1899). 

3 Rückert, Amrilkais der Dichter und Koniy, Y4W.; Shangiti, p. 9; Nicholson, 
Literary History, 104. 

4 Ibn Hishâm, 144; and sce Cactani, Annali,i, p. 190. 

5 'Thus there is reason to believe that the Ar. Gib is from €ğdAkwv; cf. Vollers 
in ZDMG,li, 300, 325. 

© In C. Müller, Geoyr. Graec. Min.,i, 271. 
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with the Ghassünid confederacy. Wpigraphical remains collected by 
de Vogü& 1 and others, show many bi-lingual inseriptions from N. Arabia 
in which one of the languages is Greek, so we cannot absolutely rule 
out the possibility that Greek words may have been borrowed directiy 
into Arabic in the pre-İslamic period, as they undoubtediy were later,? 
but the Greek words in the Çur'ân seem nevertheless with few excep- 
tilons to have come into Arabic through Syriac.3 

(iv) Indian. —Itissomewhatdifficult at times to decide whatthe philo- 


logers meant by N Al Aa). West Syrian ecclesiastical writers botl 


in the pre-Islamicand early Islamic period commonly use the word 0,101 
for South Arabia and Ethiopia, and (ao pGi generaliy means Ethiopian 
even in the oldest literature.* Thus in the famous passage, Jer. xiii, 28, 
“Can the Ethiopian change his skin or the leopard change his spots,' we 
find Lo, used to translate the Hebrew İD (LXX “Adıoy)." 
and in the writings of Dionysius of Tell Mahre,9and Michael the Syrian,” 

we find the 8. Arabian and Abyssinian area called /rndza.8 Tt was not 
only the Syriac writers, however, who made this confusion, Epiphanius 
in the fourth century details the nine kingdoms of India,9 and his 
mention among them of the Zomerilae 19 and Âzumülae 1 makes it 
obvious that he is referring to the Ethiopian Kingdom. Sozomen © 
and Socrates,13 in their accounts of the mission of Frumentius to 
convert the people of this Kingdom, speak of them as T©v "Iv8öv TÖV 


EVĞOTEpO, and 80 the term passed to the Latin writers and from them 
to the geographers of the Middle Ages.!4 İt is thus probable that in 


early Arabic ad dsl! referred to the language of 8. Arabla, 


1 La Syrie centrale, 1868—1877. 
2 e.g. a) — Aoyodernsthe Chancellor of the Byzantine Court (ef. de Goeje, (Mossary, 


p.349)5 salus— kav&önddrrns from «avöyda and âzrw (Dozy, Supplement, ii, 410) ş 
öyle oreydpeov, & sacerdotal robe (Dozy, Supplemeni, i, 21). 


3 Dvofâk, eri 25 agrces. 4 PSm, uh voc, 
»oıhlan İsknso Gina 2m) kopan .2at0 İl; alo. 
5 In Assemani, Bibi. Or., i, 359 ff. 7 Kd. Chabot,ii, 183 ff. 


8 Mingana, Rylands Library Bulletin, x, 445, gives guotations from other less- 
known writers, 

9 Ed. Dindorf, iv, 179, 180, in the tractatc Lihi de X 1 Genim is. 

10 j.e, the 'Üyypira of Haer, İxvi, 83. 

1 ie, the 'Afoyirat of Haer, İxvi, 83. 12 Hist. Kecl., ii, Ş 24. 

13 Mist. Heci. i, $ 19. See also Philostorgius, ii, 6, 

14 See Yule's Marro Polo (ed. Cordier), ii, 481 ff., and Noldeke, Sasaniden, 222'n, 
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This 8. Arabian language, or language group, as revealed to us 
from the inseriptions of the Minaean, Sabaean, Himyaritic, and other 
kingdoms, belongs to the 8S. Semitic group, and is closely related to 
Ethiopic, the classical language of Abyssinia. The latest inscriptions 
in the language date from A.D. 550, and the language would secm 
to have been supplanted by Arabic as a spoken language in those 
regions,! even before the time of Muhammad, though the survival 
to the present day of the Mahri and Sogotri ? dialects would seem to 
indicate that in odd corners this old language might have survived 
until guite a late period. With the break-up of the 8S. Arabian kingdom 
tribes of these peoples migrated to other arcas of Arabia, so that at 
the commencement of the Islamic period we find them widely scattered 
over the peninsula.3 Though when we meet them there they are 
using the N. Arabian dialects of the tribes among whom they dwelt,* 
there can be no doubt that words of 8. Arabian origin could have 
found their way into Arabic from these scattered comınunities. 

When we examine the words which the philologers class as Indian,” 
we find, however, that none of them are real 8. Arabian words. They 
are merely words which the early authorities could not explain, and 


had to refer to some remote origin, and so for them SA! might guite 


well have meant the diıstant land of India, with which the Muslını 
congucsts in the Hast had made them vagucliy familiar. 

(v) Syriac.—This is undoubteliy the most coplous source of 
Çur'ânic borrowings. Syriac, which still survives to-day as a 
liturgical language and as the dialect of a few communities of Oriental 
Christians in Syria, Mesopotamla, and Persia, was at thât time the 
spoken language of those Christian communities best known to the 
Arabs.9 How widely Syriac was spoken at the time of Muhammad 


I Nicholson, Literary History, p. 6. 

ZC£E. D.H. Muller, Die Mehri und Sogotri-Sprache, Wien, 1902-5. 

3 Vide Blau, “ Die Wanderung der sabâisehen Völkerstömme,” ZDACG, xxii 
(1868), p. 65118, 

“ This faet has been forgotten by Taha Huscin in his essay on the pre-Islamic 
poetry, where he argues against the genuineness of some of the old poetry on the 
ground that while the poct was of a South Arabian tribe his language is North Arabic, 
and not one of the South Arabian dialecte. 

9 CE. the list in as-Suyüti, Mufarw, 51, 52. 

8 For the purposes of this Essay, Syriac — Christian Aramaic, and thus ineludes 
the Christian-Palestinian dialcet and the Aramaic dialeet of the Christian population 
of N. Syria as well as the Classical Syriae dialect of Edessa, which is the one best 
kıown to us from the literature and ecommonly usurps to itself the title of Syriac. 
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in the area now known as Syria, is difficult to determine, but it seems 
fairly certain that while Greek was the dominant literary language in 
the region at that period the common people of native origin generaliy 
spoke Syriac. South of Syria, however, we find that the so-called 
Christian-Palestinian dialect was more or less in literary use down to 
the eleventh century,! while in the fifth and sixth centuries it was in 
such common use there and of such importance as to warrant a special 
translation of the Seriptures and Church manuals into the dialect.? 
It was in Mesopotamia, however, that Syriac was in widest use asa 
literary and as a colloguial language. İt was from this arca that 
Aramaic made such a profound impress on the Middle Persian language 
and literature,3 and there can be no doubt that fronı the Syriac used 
by the Christian portion of the community of al-Hira and the surround- 
ing districts came the major portion of Syriac influence upon Arabic. 

It will be remembered that it was in this area that one of the 
earliest forms of Arabic script, the Küfic, was invented, based apparentiy 
on a modification of the Syriac script, and it was from the same area 
that the system of vowel pointing in Arabic was developed from the 
old Nestorian system.5 Here also in the court of the kings of al-Hira, 
the Christian 'Ibâdites lâid the foundation of Arabic literature,9 and 
it was in this area that Arab tribes such as Tamim and Taghlib and 
Oudâ'a seem first to have come under Christian influence,? so that 
from here, along the trade Toutes, streams of Christian culture spread 
throughout Arabia.8 

We are still in need of a critical discussion of the spread of 
Christianity in Arabia,? but one fact seems certain, namely that such 
Christianity a8 was known among the Arabs in pre-İslamic times was 


1 The date when the seribe Abüd copied the Lectıonary published by Krizzo, 
Evangelarium Hierosolymitanum, Verona, 1861. 

2 Noldeke, ZDMG, xxıi, 525, gives this as the date of the version, Since about 
A.D. 700 (Sehulthess, Grammatik, p. 7). the language has been superseded asa colloguial 
by Arabic, and there are Arabıcisms to be met with in the MSS, which were written 
by Arabic-spcaking monka, ef. Nöldeke, loe, cit., p. 523n. 

3 See Haugin PPGJ, and Kssays, p. 81; and Salemann in Geiger and Kuhn's 
Grundriss, İ, 250. 

4“ Rothstein, Zakhmiden, 27; Moritz in £/,i, 388. 

5 Moritz in K/,i, 384. 

6 Nicholson, Literary History, 138. 

7 Cheikho, Nasrâniya, see İndex under these names. 

8 Nicholson, op.cit., 39. 

9 The discussion was begun by Wright, Karly Christianity in Arabia, 1855, and 
eontinued, though in an uncritical way, by Cheikho in his Nasrâniya. 'The latest 
and best discussion, though by no means complete, is in Andrae's Ursprung, 1926. 
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largely of the Syrian type, whether Jacobite or Nestorian. In the 
kingdom of Ghassân the dominant party appears to have been Mono- 
plhysite,1 though some, under Byzantine influence, became Melkite.? 
In al-Hira also many important Christian families would seem to have 
been Monophysite, if we can believe the accounts of the mission of 
Simeon of Beth Arsham,? though the predominant party there was 
Nestorian.* The Christian conmunity in 8. Arabia at Najrân, which 
was perhaps the oldest Christian community in Arabia, and whose 
persecution by the Jewish king Dhü Nawâs is mentioned in the Our'ân,8 
appcars to have been a mixed community. There is no doubt that 
many of them were Nestorians,? while others as clearly were Mono- 
plıysites more or less related to the Monophysite Church of Abyssinia.8 

Vocabulary of Syriac origin was already coming into use in Arabia 
in pre-İslamic times. The court of al-Hira was a rendezvous of the 
poets and litterateurs of the day. and many of the pre-Islamic poets, 
such as Imrü'ul-Çais, Mutalammis, and *Adi b. Zaid, were Christians. 
Their poetry, naturally, was impregnated with Christian words and 
ideas, but even in the extant poetry of such non-Christians as an- 
Nâbigha, and al-A'shâ,? who spent muclı time at al-Hira, we find the 
same strong influcnces of Syrian Christianity.19© The trade routes 
again were channels whereby Syriac vocabulary entered Arabic. The 
wine trade," e.g., was largely in the hands of these Christians,!? and so 


1 Noldeke, Ghassanischen Fursten, pp. 20, 21. 2 Andrae, Ursprung, 31. 

3 Sec “ Lives of the Kastern Saints ”, by Johu of Ephesus. in Patr. Ördent, xvii, 
p. 140. These converts of Simeon are sad to have been brought back to the orthodox 
fath by the prenaching of Maraba (Labourt, Ze C'hristtanisme dans Empire perse, 
p. 191). Assemani, Bibl, Or., ili, 2, 606, mentions Monophysite Bishops of al-Hira. 

4 Andrae, Orsprung, 25; Lammens ım ROC', ix, 32 11. 

» See the long account of them in Andrae, (Orspruny, 7-24. 

© Şürn, İxxxv, 4ff. It is only fair, however, to state that Western seholars are 
not unanimous in accepting thıs as a Teference to the persecution of Najrân, though 
the weight of probabılıty is strongiy ın its favour. 

7 OE the “ Hıstoire Nestorienne ”, in Patr. Orient, v, 330 ff, 

8 Littmann, Devische Aksum.-Ezrpedition, 1, 50. 

* 'Thereisa tradition that an-Nâbigha was a Christian, on the strength of which 
Cheikho inedludes him among the Christian Arab poets, but Nicholson (Literary 
History, 123), rıghtiy rTejecta the tradition as without authority. Al-A'shâ also is 
freguentiy elaimed as a Christian, and is ineluded by Cheikho in his collection, but 
see Nicholson, p. 124. 

19 Wellhausen, Reste, 234; Lyall, Ancient Arabian Poetry, pp. 92 and 119; von 
Kremer in SBAH, Wien (1881), vol. xeviii, 555 #f. 

11 Jacob, Altarabisches Beduinenleben, 99, has an interesting note hereon, referring 
to Aghâni, viii, 79; ef. Wellhausen, Reste, 231. 

12 'Though Jews also engaged in the trade, ef. Goldziher, ZDMG, xiIvi, 185. 
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we find that most of the early Arabic terms in connection with this 
trade are of Syriac origin.! 

There were slight differences in pronunciation between the Jacobites 
and the Nestorians, and Mingana notes that the vowelling of the 
proper names in the Çur'ân seems to follow the Nestorian pronuncia- 
tion rather than the other,? though in many cases, as we shali sce, 
the Our'ânic forms approximate most elosely to those found in the 
Christian-Palestinlan dialect. a 

It is possible that certain of the Syriac words we find in the Çur'ân 
were introduced by Muhammad himself. That he had personal contact 
with Christians of the Syrian Churehisdefinitely stated in the Traditions. 
We read that he went in early life on trading jJourneys to Syrla with 
the caravans of the Ouraish,3 and there is an account of how on one 
occasion he listened to a sermon by Ouss, Bishop of Najrân,1 at the 
festival of “Ukâz ncar Mecca.5 Karlier Christian writers suggested 
that his mentor was a monk named Sergius,9 and the legends of Nestor 
and Bahira ? at least show that there was an carly recognition of the 
fact that Muhammad was at one time in more or İess close contact 
with Christians associated with the Syrian Church. 


ı Rotlistein, Zakkmden, p. 26. 

2 Syriac İInfluence. 83. as-Suyüti once (4g, 325) guotes a word as being from 
the Haurânic dialect, by which he apparentiy mcans some dialect of Syriac. 

3 at-Tabari, Annales, i, 1123; Ibn Sa'd, Ii, 75ff.; Ibn Hıshâm, İl5 #.;al- 
Mas'üdi, Murüj, iv, 132, 152 ; Sprenger, Mohammed und der Koran, p. 6, sces in Süra, 
AXXViİ, 137, a recolleetion of his having passed the Dend Sea on one of these journeys. 

* That he was Bishop of Najrân we learn from LA, vui, 58. From al-Raihâgi's 
Mahâsin, 351 ff., we would gather that he was rather an Arab soothsayer and fortune- 
teller. 

5 Jâhiz, Bayan, i, 119, Khizâna, 1, 268. On Guss sec Sprenger, Leben, i, 102 İF, 
and Andrae, Uraprungy, 202 ff, 

8 AlKindi, Kisala, p. 76, and the Byzantine writers, e.g. 7v 8€ Ts HevdaBBds 
ovoyarı ZE€pytos, says George Phrantzes (ed. Nıcbuhr, p. 295). İt is doubtful whether 
Nergius and Bahira are dıflerent personages. 

" at-Tabari, Annales,i, 1124; Ibn Sa'd, 1,i, 78; ul-Mas'üdi, Murüj, iv, 158. On 
these legends sce Hirsehfeld, New Researches, 22ff.; Gottheil, ZA, xiii, 189fr.; 
Sprenger, Leben, i, 178 ft. ; ii, 381 #f.; Cactani, Annali,i, 136, 169 ; Noldeke, ZDMG, 
xXıi, 699 ff. 

8 Nestor is obviously connceted with Nestorlanism (ef. sağcı) and Buhaira or 
Bahira is the Syr. İşm 6 €xdekrös (Nüldeke, ZDMG, xıi, 704 n.), commoniy used 
of monks (Nau, Expansion nestorienne, p. 215), though Hirschfeld, p. 23, argucs that 
it is a Jewish word. Loth, ZDMG, xxxv, 620 ff., suggesta that some of Muhammad's 
material may have come from one Şuhaib, a Greek from the region of Mosul, The 
guestion a8 to whether Muhammad could have had a Seripture teacher has been 
discussed by the present writer in an essay in the volume, #'rom &he Pyramids to 
Paul (New York, 1935), pp. 95—118. 
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It goes without saying that not all the words which as-Suyüti's 


authorities class under the term dai İ ai are of Syriac origin. Gold- 


ziher has pointed out ! that vi e was freguentiy used by Muslim 


writers for anything ancient, time honoured, and conseguentiy little 
understood, and he guotes a line from Ibn “Abd Rabbihi, who in his 


“Igd al-Farıd, speaking of a notoriously bad copyist, says : 31 6 


Wl pe >le en > 23 m “if he copied a book twice 'twould 


be Syriac ”. Dvotâk ? also refers to a common Turkish phrase guoted 


by Vambdıy: 95 Alİ ys ykesili ip » “Isit perhaps Syriac ? 


We could not understand it,” somewhat as we say, "lt was all Greek 


to me.” İt is thus clear that ul ys in the writings of the Muslim 


exegetes may freguentiy have meant nothing more than that a word 
was of the old learned tongues and so more or less unintelligible to 
the ordinary person. 


(vi) Hebrew.- We learn from the Muslim historians that Jews 
were prominent in the pre-Islamic community at Madina,3 and that 
there were in fact three considerable tribes of Jews in that area, the 
Banü Çainugâ', Banü Çuraiza, and Banü Nağir,* who were proprietors 
of lands and plantations of palm trees, and who exercised no little 
influence on the Arabs around them.59 There were also many Jewish 
tradesmen in the city who are said to have been particulariy skilled 
as jewellers and armourers.9 We learn also of communities at al- Alâ ” 
(the ancient Dedan), Taima,8 Khaibar,*? and Fadak,!9in North Arabia, 


I ZDMO, xxvi, TT4. ? Fremdwörter, 22 n. 

3 Ibn Hıshim, 351 şat-'Tabari, Annales,i, 18590f. Vor a discussion of their position 
and influcnce there, see Hirsehfeld, REJ, vii, 167ff.; Leszynsky, Die Juden in 
Arabien, 1910 ; and Wensinek, De Joden (e Medina, Leiden, 1908. 

* We lcam also of a tribe Banü Hadal (or Handal or Bahdal), ef. Yâgüt Mu'jam, 
iv, 462, and see Hirsehfeld, REJ, vii, 169 f. The Aghüni also mentions other smaller 
trıbes or famılıes. 

» Aghâni, xix, 94. 

6 C£, Hirsehfeld, op. cit.; Wellhausen, Zeste, 280; Caetani, Annali, i, 886. 

” Rudolph, Abhângigkett, p. 1. 

8 Shammüâkh, Divan, ed. Shangiti, p. 26; Yügüt, Muam,i, 907. 

? Yâgut, Mu'jam, ii, 504 £f. 

19 Yâgüt, Mu'jam, iii, 856, 857; Abü Dâ'üd, Sunan, xix, 26. 
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and doubtless they were known in many other arcas İrom which, 
however, no evidence of their presence has survived. We have no 
evidence a8 to when they arrived in N. Arabia, but it was possibiy 
at an early period.! Arabian legend places their first settlements there 
in the time of Moses and Aaron.? Actsii, 11, would scem to indicate 
that there were settlements of them there at the commencement of 
the Christian era, and in the Mishna (Shabb. vi, 6) 3 we have fairly 
reliable evidence of early settlements in that arca.* oOIt has becn 
freguentiy suggested that the destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 
drove many Jewish families to seek refuge in N. Arabia, and thus 
added to the importance of the communities already settled there.” 

There were Jewish settlements also in 5. Arabia.9 Whether they 
were founded by Jews who had followed the spice road from N. Arabia,” 
or by traders who had crossed from Egypt or Abyssinia,8 it is impossible 
now to say. oPerhaps there were communities there from both these 
centres of trade. That they exercised no little religious influence 
there is indicated both by the Jewish imprint on many of the S. 
Arabian religious inseriptions,? and by the fact that we have very 
consistent tradition as to the conversion of one of the Himyarite kings 
to Judaism.!9 It was the persecution of the Christian communities 
by this proselyte Dhü Nawâs, or Masrüg, which was said to have led 
to the Axumite invasion and occupation of S8. Arabia. 

The polemic of the Çur'ân itself is sufticient evidence of the ımport- 
ance of the Jews as a religious body in the community to which 
Muhammad addressed his message. As, however, these Arabian 
Jews all bear Arab names, are organized in tribes on the Arab fashion, 
and, when we meet them in the literature, act and talk like genuine 
Arabs, some have thought that they were not real Jews but Arab 


1 Torrey, Foundation, 10 ff. argucs for a consıderable settlement of expatriated 
Jews ın Tama as carly as the sixth century B.C. 

? Aghâni, xix, 94. 

3 i.e, fol, 65a. 

1 Notice also that there are numerous Arabic words and Arabisms in the Mıshna, 
ef. Margoliouth, Schwech Lectures, p. 58. 

5 Caetani, Amnali, i, 383; Leszynsky, Die Juden in Arabien, p. 6. 

© Aghâni, xiii, 121. 

? Rudolph, Abhângigkeit, p. 1; Wellhausen, Beste, 230. 

8 Caetani, Studi,i, 281. 

z Margoliouth, op. cit., 67fF., thinks there is some doal about this, but sce 
MW, xix, 13. 

19 Moberg, Book of the Hımyarites, xlii #f. ; Vellin ZDMG, xxxv, 1—74 ; Ibn Hıshânı, 
20#.; at Tabari, Annales,i, 918ff.; al-Mas'üdi, Murüj,i, 129, 
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proselytes.! It is difticult, however, in face of the polemic of the 
Our'an, to think of them as other than Jews by race as well as religion, 
and their adoption of Arab customs may well be explained by the 
Jewish habit of assimilating themselves to the conımunity in which 
they dweli.? 

Whether these Jews had any great familiarity with Hebrew, how- 
ever, is a different guestion. One would gather from the Çur'ân that 
they were far better acguainted with the Rabbinic writings than 
they were with the Seriptures, and when we find Muhammad borrowing 
technical terms of Jewish origin they are generally of an Aramalc 
rather than a Hebrew form. It would seem from a passage in İbn 
Hishâm,3 that they had a Beth ha-Midrash which Muhammad visited 
on at least one occasion,* though we are left to conjecture what they 
studied there. Some accounts we have do not speak very highiy 
of their intellectual acguirements.5 On the whole, one would Judge 
that much of Mulammad's knowledge of Judaism was gained from 
the general stock of information about Jewish practice and versions 
of Jewish stories and legends that were current among the Arabs 
who had lived in contact with Jewish communities, for much of this 
material, as we shall see, can be found also in the old poetry.9 Certainly 
some of his knowledge of Judaism came through Christian channels, 
as is demonstrated by the Christian form of many Old Testament 


I Winekler, MVAG, vi, 222; Margoliouth, op. cit., 61. Hirsehfeld, New He. 
searches, p. 3, notes that the Arabs scem to have intermarried freely with them. 

2 The second essay in Lammen's /'Arabie occidentale contains much interesting 
material en the position of Jews in the Hijâz at the time of Muhammad, though he is 
inelıned to emphasıze their influence a lıttle too strongly. 

3 p. 383 and Baid, on Süra,ı, 91. Abü Bakr also visited this Beth ha-Midrash, 
vide Ibn Hısbâm, 388. Pautz, Offenbaruny, 39, translates the words , pl yali e 
by Aynagogue, but see Geiger, 13. 

4 "There is also a Tradition that Muhammad wsed to listen to Jabr and Yasar, 
two Jewish smiths at Mecen, as they read together out of their Seriptures. Vide 
Margoliouth, Mohammed, 105. 

8 'This is indecd suggested by the Çur'ân itself, Süra, ii, 80, though we also gather 
from the Çur'ân that they had copies of their Seriptures and could write (11, 78, 169). 
'Tabari, 7'afsir, xxi, 4, hasa tradition that the Madinan Jews read the Torah in Hebrew 
and interpreted itin Arabic. (On their dialeet, ef. Cactani, Annali, i, 386; Leszynsky, 
22 ff.) As to what Seriptures we may recasonably suppose them to have possessed, 
see Hirsehfeld, New Researches, 103. 

8 'Torrey, Foundations, following Aug. Muller, assumes that these Arabian Jews 
spoke a Judaeo-Arabic dialect, and refers to this dialeet all the curious forms found 


in the Çur'ân, e.g. yp ) for 11010, ete. The theory is interesting but hardiy con- 


vincing. Even less convincing is the thcory of Finkel, elaborated in an essay in 
MW,1932, p. 169 ff., that the Jewish material in the Çur'ân comes from non-Talmudic, 
old Israclitish tradition. 
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names that occur in the Çur'ân.! It is probable that in the Çur'ân 
there is evidence that Muhammad attempted to purchase information 
about the Seriptures from certain Jews of the city only to find later 
that they had deceived him,2 and Geiger secems to suggest 3 that perhaps 
Muhammad deliberately sought for and incorporated Jewish termino- 
logy into his revelation in order to win over the Jews before he made 
his final break with them. 


as-Suyüfi sometimes uses 4 Ae or di | AE to denote Hebrew, and 


sometimes 3 yeni As), and once, in discussmg di), he says that the 


Word was, pi) 2 eği ou “in the tongue of the Madinan Jews ”.* 


Dvotâk, #remdw, 19, would draw a distinetion from as-Suyüti's use of 
these terms, taking & ne and dail -£ to mean elassical Hebrew, and 


> gil da) as the language of the Jews of later times, perhaps the 


dialectal Hebrew used in Arabia.5 One is inelined to doubt, however, 
whether the Arab philologers had sufficient knowledge to make such a 
distinetion between the carlier and later forms of Hebrew, and an 
examination of the words which as-Suyütüs authoritles place in the 
two classes,“ makes it perfectiy clear that there is nothing more in this 


distinction than there 1s in his varying use of dll and İl dal, 


Moreover, from Muzhir, 1, 105, it would secm that the term 4w | AE 


was used somewhat vaguely by the philologers. 

(vii) Nabalacan.—We find in as-Suyütü's lists gulte a number of 
words which various authorities claim to be of Nabataean origin. 
The Nabatacan kingdom, which from about the sixth century B.c. 
had stretched over the territory from the old Edomite kingdom in the 


! See hercin under (|, Um Olçalu, yU!, ete, Mingana, Syrıac (nffuence, 
82, gocs so far as to say that there is not a single Biblical name in the Çur'ân which 
is exclusıvely Hebrew ın form. 

“ Süra,lı, 74, 169. 

Was hat Mohammed ans dem Judenthume aufgenonmen, p. 36. 
* Tig, 324, 

* Especialiy in view of the phrase: 5» & Sp 43). 

© Vide Mutaw, pp. 56-9, 


w 
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south-east of Palestine as far north as Damascus,! was of Arab origin, 
and exercised no little infiuence on the Haurân and N. Arabia, even 
after ıt was absorbed in the Roman Provwncia Arabia. ls deities 
Allât, Manüthu, and Hubalu, were reverenced even in Mecca,? and 
its period of power and prosperity was near enough to the period 
when we first come in contact with the pre-İslamic literature for the 
memory of it still to linger, much embellished with legendary details, 
in the poetic lore of the desert Arabs. We have a fair idea of the 
Nabatacan language 3 from numerous inseriptions collected in N. 
Arabia, but the Nemara inseription from the Haurân, dated a.n. 328,9 
is in classical Arabic, though written in Nabataean characters, and 
shows that by that date the old Nabataean language had been sup- 


planted by Arabic. When the philologers use the term ue , however, 


ib does not necessarily refer to these NaBaraloı of Petra and the 
Hauran, for the Arabs used the word for many communities in Syrla 
and Irâg, and as Nöldeke has shown,6 the Muslim philologers really 


nıcan Aramalc when they speak of daleill, 


We have already discussed how Syriac words may have come into 
Arabic, and need say no more on the subjeet of the Christian Aramale. 
If the Jews of Arabia were Jews by race, and not merely proselytes, 
we miglht expect that Jewish Aramaic would have been more commonly 
known among them than Hebrew,? and this is confirmed by the fact 
that, as we have already noticed, the Jewish words in the Çur'ân 
are more generally Aramale in form than Hebrew. İt is not necessary 


T EREŞİN, İZİ, and Gaatremöre in JA, xv (1835, p. 510). 

? RÜN and YI) are the Yİ| and zl of Süra, li, 19,9O,and DAN is tho ha who, 
as we learn from al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, iv, 46, was the chef god of the Ka'ba. 

3 Nabatacan was a dialeet of West Aramaic, though full of Arabic words and 
dtoms, 

: Colleetions will be found in CZS, vol, iiş de Voguc, İnseriptions sömitigues ; 
and Kuting, Nabatarsche Mmschriften aus Arabien, Berlin, 1885. 

9 Jidzbarski, Ephemeris, vi, 34. 

* ZDMG, xxv, 122ff. al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, iii, 240, says that the country of Babel 


was öccupied by the Nabatacans. Sometımes, however, > is used just like gl yo 


to mcan something in a language unintelligible to the Muslim savants, ef. the reference 
in Margoliouth's Sehweieh Lectures, p. 55n., to Islah al-Mantıg, p. 168. 

? “The Jews in North Arabin and Syria read the Bible in Synagogucs in the 
Hebrew original, but for domestic study they probabiy used Aramaıc translations 
as did the Christians. Many Biblıcal words which occur in the Çur'an have evidentiy 
gono through an Aramaic channel.”—-Hirschfeld, New Researches, 32. 
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to assume that many of these words were borrowings of the Prophet 
himself, for in a city like Madina, where Jewish influence was so strong 
and where there was apparentiy a keen interest in religious matters, 
it is probable that many such words would have been borrowed in pre- 
İslamic times, and asa matter of fact many such are to be found in 
the old poctry.! 

It is not impossible, of course, that Aramaic words may have 
entered from sources which were neither Syriac nor Jewish, but it 1s 
doubtful if any words of the genuine Nabatavan dialect are to be found 
in the Çurüön. A glance at as-Suyüti's list of so-called Nabatacan 
words? gives one the impression that the philologers used the term 


mainly as a cloak for their ignorance, dala being a good enough 


designatlon for any strange word whose origin they could not 
ascertaın.? 

(vii) Coptie.—-as-Suyüti finds some six words which his authorities, 
Shaidhala, al-Wâsiti, and others, classed as Coptic loan words.* Tt 
hardiy nceds saying that none of them are Coptic, and indecd in the 
case of some of them one wonders why anyone ever thought of con- 
sdering them other than Arabic. Coptic was the liturgical language 
of the Christian communities of Egypt at the time of Muhammad, as 
indeed it has remained to the present day. How much more than a 
liturgical language it was is doubtful, though we have reason to believe 
that the cultural language, if not the language of everyday life in 
Egypt at that period, was Greek.5 Tt is practically certain that Greek 
would have been the language of commerce, and we may well doubt 
whether any Coptic vocabulary would have entered Arabic along the 
trade routes.9 It is a remarkable fact that the collogulal Arabic of 
Egypt whiclı grew up after the Muslim conguest of the country, while 
it is full of Greek loan words contains but few words derived from 
Coptic. 

That Muhammad himself had at least one point of intimate contact 


! The elassical discussion of this element in Arabic vocabulary is Vraenkel's 
Aramâisrhe Fremdworler un Arabisrhen, Lexden, 1886. 

? Mutaw, 59-62. 

3 So Dvofak, Kremdw, 21, 22. 

* Mutaw, pp. 62-4. 

8 Burkitt, JTAS, xxvii, 148 ff. suggests that Coptıc was perhaps never much 
more than a liturgical language. 

8 Evidence of carly contact with Mecca may be seen in the story of Coptic work- 
men having been employed in the rebuilding of the Ka'ba. 
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with Egyptian Christianity is evident from the fact that one of his 
concubines was Miriam, a Coptic slave girl,! who was the mother of 
his beloved son Ibrahim, and the cause of no little scandal and flurry 
in the Prophet's domestic circle. İt is possible that he learned a few 
Christian legends from Miriam, but if he learned along with them 
any new Christian terminology of Coptic origin, this has left no trace 
in the Çur'ân. 

As we miglt expect, the Muslim philologers show no real acguaint- 
ance witli the Coptic language, in spite of the fact that in discussing the 


WwoOTd alez as-Suyüti (4g, 323) refers to a dialect of Coptic, viz. 
dı sla-boil > Dvotâk, arguing from the fact that the philologers stated 


ami 
that zl 9Y! meant > Yin Coptic,and , - Yi meant cl Yi SUggests 


that the Muslünrs simpiy made these statements in order to throw 
contempt on the Coptic community.* oOİn any case it is clear that 
there is no philological Justification whatever for their attribution 
of a Coptic origin to any Çur'ânic words. 

(ix) Turkish. -It goes without saying that no dialect of Turkish 
had any influence on Arabic until well on into the Islamic period. 
There is one word, however, which we find given as Turkish by guite 
an array of authorities including even al-Jawâligi,5 and Ibn Çutaiba,* 


Viz. oL , Which occurs twice in the Çur'ün (xxxvili, 57, İxxviii, 25), 


and is said to nıcan the corruption which v00zes from the bodies of 


the damned. The word oL certainly can he found in the Turkish 


1 'Phere 14, of course, no certainty that Miriam was a Copt by race, and there are 
some grounds for thinking that she may have becn an Abyssinian slave-gırl living in 
Keypt before she was sent as a gift to Muhammad. 

2 Urbsa distrivt of Upper Egypt, ef. Yüâgüt, Ma'jam, iii, 516. 

“ Jig, 319; Mute, 63. 

yl 23, 24, Along with J 4 YI must be classed . cr lla, of Iv, 54, which elearly 


means “inner linings ”, but which the same irili according to as-Suyüti, say 


t& 


means "exteriors ” (al, b) ) in Coptic. Tt should be noted, however, that as-Suyüti 


also guvtes authorities as elaiming that .| >, was Nabatacan for eh, sce Jig, 325 ; 
Mutare, 61. 

8 Mu'arrab, 107 (ef. Khafaji, 142); as-Suyüti, 7/14, 323; Mutaw, 64. Others, how- 
ever, as we have seen, said it was Coptic, 

* Adab al-Kâtib, 527 
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Lexicons, but 1s obviously a loan word İrom Arabic. The only 
reason one can suggest for the common opinion that it was Turkish 
is that the word may in later times have come to be conımonliy used 
by the Turkish soldiery at the Muslim courts, so that the scholars, 
at a loss how to explain so curlous a word, Jumped to the conclusion 
that it must be Turkish, and this opinion was then, as usual, attributed 
to the circle of Ibn “Abbas. 


ö â 
(Xx) N egro. —Two words, ua> meanıng juel and a a staff, as- 


Suyüti tells us,? were considered by some authorities to be borrowings 


from the language of the woolly haired blacks dal Zİ) This da) 


is the language of the di » >, and the Lexicons inform us that 23 


is lo...) İY he so that Sİ Or 5 from © is like 43) 
from ç 3YOr |yw > from |» a. The only reason for the philologers 


classıng Çur'ünic words as az J (e is that they were entirely at 


a loss to explain the words and so suggested an origin in some remote 
corner of the earth, which perhaps appealed to them as better than 
gıving no origin at ali,4 

(xi) Berber. —Sometimes we find as-Suyüti guoting authority for 


words being 7 pal dalı , and at other times for their being dal ol 


> yel or v4 al dal OLU, which mean the same thing.ö By 


1 See Redhouse, Turkish Leziron, sub voe, 

2 1ig, 320; Mutaw, 64. Other authoritics, however, said that 3. was Ethiopie 
(Jig, 325; Mutaw, 42). 

S LA,ili,114. The word is familiar to us from Zanzibar. 

* “ Es lâsst sich nicht verkennen, dass wir es hier mit willkurlicher Verhullung 
und Verschönerung der UÜnwissenhcit zu thun haben, die sich uberdies, indem sie 
eine weit abliegende Sprache als Ursprung eines Wortes hinstelit, moglicherweise 
auch den Schein der Gelehrsanıkecit zu geben trachtet. Dies seheint mir der Fall 
bei den Wörtern zu sein, dic auf die Sprache der Berbern, Neger, Afrikabewohner 
u.n. zuruckgeführt werden, Sprachen, die von unserem erweiterten Standpunkte der 
Wissenschaft wenig bekannt sind : umso weniger können wir cine Kenntniss derselben 
bei den Arabern voraussetzen, und noch weniger ihr Vorkommen im Koran erklâren.” 
Dvorâk, Fremdw, 21. 


* This is obvious from as-Suyütü's diseussion of |ga, vide Jig, 325. 
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Berber, the philologers mean the Hamitic languages of N. Africa, known 
tousatthe presentday from the Tamashek, Kabyli, and kindred dialects, 
The spread of Islam along N. Africa brought the Arabs into contact 
with these Berber tribes,? whose influence on Islam in that area was 
as profound as that of the Turks in Mesopotamla, but it 1s ridiculous 
to think that any elements of Berber vocabulary entered Arabic m 
the pre-İslamic or Çur'ânic period. One may doubt whether any of 
the Musjim philologers had any acguaintance with the Berber dialects,3 
and certainiy the words guoted as Berber by as-Suyütü's authoritles 
have no connection with any Hamitic tongue. Again all we can say 


is that these words were puzzles to the seholars of the day, and oluk 


Lİ ye dal or 7 yl aslı at least sounded well as a cloak for their 
ignorance, 


From the discusslon thus far it has become obvious that we cannot 
rate very highiy the work of the Muslim authorities who have dealt 
with this difficult and important subject.* Goldziher has well said 
that “to attempt to explain all that has been set forth (by these 
authorities) as Hebrew, Syriac, Nabatacan, ete., from one's knowledge 
of these tongucs would be undertaking a İruitless task. These, 
languages, like the people who spoke them, belong to a grey antiguity, 
and are merely general terms for anything ımysterlous, esoteric, and 
ununderstandable, and to which belongs everything of whose origin 
there 1s no certainty, but whose great age is obvious.” * OÖccasionally 
one gets flashes of what looks like philological learning, as e.g. when we 
find at-Tabari in the Introduction to his T'afsir (1, 6), guoting İlammâd 


b. Salama on 8) g8 ya 5 y,8 to the effect that the word for (on in 


! See al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, iii, 242, for the home of the Berbers. 

? Önce, in dealing with las as-Suyüti (Zig, 323) refers to Li YI dal yu; by 
which he probably means Berber. 

3 Their theories as to the origin of the Berbers are interesting. al-Mas'üdi, Murüj, 
ii, 241, makes a curious confusion between the Philistınes and the Phoenicians, for 
he tells us that the Berbers came from Palestine and settled in N. Africa, and that 
their kings were known as © gi e dynastic name, the last bearer of which was the 
Jâlüt who was killed by David. 

“ The philologers did much better in dealing with such foreign words outside 
the Çur'ün, i.e. with later borrowings of Islamic times. Some account of them and 
their methods will be found in Siddigi, Studien, 14-64. 


S9 ZDMCO, xxvi, 766. 
9 İxxiv, öl. Hammâd's line of Tradition as usual goes back to Ibn “Abbâs. 
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» Ş 
Arabic is Avsİ, in Persian ;L&, in Nabatacan b yİ, and in Bthiopic 
5) 4.5. An examination of the Lexicons, however, shows that there is 
nothing in Aramaic or Ethiopic even remotely resembling these words, 


though 5İE is somewhat like the Persian ye Pahlavi bu, shör 


meaning diger orlion.! İndeed,asa gönönil rule, the philologers are at 
their best when dealing with Persian words, a fact which may perhaps be 
explained by the Persian origin of so many of these savants themselves. 

AlI things considered, one is not surprised that they had so little 
success with the problems of the foreign words in the Çur'ân, or that 
they detected so few out of the relatively large number recognized by 
modern scholarship, for they had but the most meagre philological 
resources at their disposal. What is cause for surprise is that as-Suyüti 
is able to gather from the older authorities so many words whose 
Arabic origin to us is obvious, but which they regarded as foreign. 

One group of these we may explain as Dvotâk does,? as cases where 
the Arabic word is rare,3 or occurs in a context where the usual meaning 
perhaps does not lie immediately on the surface, but where the word 
can be casily explained from related words or from tle sense of the 
passage, and so comes to be regarded as a foreign word with that 
meaning. As examples we may take two words that are said to be the 
one Nabatacan and the other Coptie. 


(i) İn xix, 24, wehavethe word CU which as-Suyüti tells us * was 


considered by Abü'l-Gâsim in his Zuyhât al-ÇOur'an, and by al-Kirmâni 


in his A/-“4jd'ib, to be a Nabatacan word meaning ye. The growth 


of this theory is fairly clear. The word occurs in a passage where 
Muhamınad is giving an account of the birth of Jesus, an account 
whose main features he had derived from some oral reproduction of 
the fables of the Hist. Nativ. Mariae. In the first place we note that 
the Çurrü were not certain of the Feng for Baid, in /oco, tells us 


that some read Pak a ei a while others read e 24 


1 Cf, PPGL, 214; Horu, Grundriss, $ 803. 3 Fremdw, 29. 

3 In the list of words of this class it will be noted that most are hapaz legomena 
in the Çur'ân. 

“ 1g, 320; Mutaw, 63. 
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Li 
2... 9 ; öç 
Ügizei v2 Secondiy, there was some difference of opinion among the 


r 


exegetes as to whether the one who called was Gabriel, standing at the 
foot of the hill, or the babe Jesus. Now it seems clear that when they 


felt some difficulty over this (UZ, certain of the exegetes who knew 


from Christian sources that the one who called was the babe, and 
who had probabiy heard of the legends of Jesus speaking to his mother 


before his birth,tassumed that us could not be taken here in its usual 


Arabic meaning of beneath, but must be a foreign word meaning ra 


or womb. The guess of Nabataean, of course, has nothing to 
support it, for the Aramaic FİRİN like the Hebrew DİD), Syriac İss2, 


and Ethiopic J*ch»f, has exactiy the same meaning as the Arabic (UZ. 


(ii) In xii, 23, we read that Joseph's mistress says to him <İ A, 


The word occurs only in this passage in the Çur'ân and is a rare 
expression even outside the Çur'ân, though, as has been pointed out 
by Barth? there can be no guestion that it is genuine Arabic. İt 
'as 80 rare and unusual a word, however, that it was carly taken by 
the exegetes as foreign 3 and explained as Coptic,* doubtless on the 
ground that the Egyptian lady would have spoken to her slave in the 
Heyptian tongue, and as the only Egyptian language known to 
the Muslim philologers was Coptic, this rare word was taken to be 


of Coptie origin. 
Similariy la.. in xii, 25, which is explained as Coptie for yea 9,5 


was doubtless a case of the same sort, and likewise two other Coptic 


suggestlons in the same Süra, viz. sb and Asla of xli, 88, both of 


1 See Tha'labi, Çisas al-Anhiyü', p. 269. 

2 Sprachwiss. Untersuch,i, 22, with reference to Ibn Ya'ish, i, 499, line 7. Cf. also 
Reckendorf, Die ayntaktischen Verhalinisse des Arahischen, Leiden, 1898, p. 325; 
Wright, Arabic Grammar, i, 294 d. 

3 Siddigi, Siudien, 13. 

* 14g, 326. Others thought it Aramaic (Mutaw, 54) or Hauranic (Muzhir,i, 130), 
or Hebrew (/ig, 325). 

5 Jig, 322, from Al-Wâsiti. 
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which are said to be Coptic for sz though, of course, there İs 
nothing in the Coptic vocabulary to justify this assertion, and the 
words are undoubtediy genuine Arabic, 

İn this group we may also class the following words collected by 


as-Suyüti from earlier autlorities as foreign borrowings, but which are 


. z in o. N P . . . 
all obviously Arabic. ÇWA.c in xxvi, 21, which is sald to be 


Nabatacan for İZ 2 also e İ in xi, 46, which some took to be 
Indian or Ethiopic for â pi 3: and gel of vii, 175, which was sald 


to be Hebrew for İle 4 andu a,a> of xxi, 98, said to be Zinjifor 


R No ün İZ ere : ö 4 n 
ul> 5; also Seyiniii, 36, said to be a Hebrew word meanıng < a 


* 


> Ne ; e 
ka sand şA yofxliv,23,saidtobeof Nabataeanor Syrlac origin ? ; 


and yk of, 139-145, which is elaijmed as Ethiopic 8; and ar inXi, 


46; xi, 9, also said to be Ethiopic 9 ; also e İi XXXIX, 7; İXXXLİ, 


explained as the Persian for ) Pp 05 and di.) of lix, 5, said to be 


Hebrew 1; and Pu of xxxviii, 2, sald to be Nabatacan or Coptic 


* Jtg, 324, and Mutaw, 63. There is apparentiy some confusion between the 
two on the part of the Mutaw, for in the Muhadhdhab, fronı which both the /#gân and 


the Mutaw draw, only 3l. > is given. 
? 17tg, 323, and sce Dvofâk, Fremduw, 29. 


y 
2 19,318; Mulaw, 39, 51. Ethiopic (YAD (Heb. ypg; Syr. GSD; Aram. 
yon) will give a form A'TTA0. but the Çur'ânic al is deubtless a normal 
Arabic forınation from e cf. Rüghib, Mufradât, 59. 


* Iig, 318; Mutaw, 56. 

> Jig, 320; Mutaw, 64; see also Fleischer, Ki. Schr, ii, 132. 
9 (ig, 321; Mutaw, 51. 

? Jig, 831; Mutaw, 54, 61. 

8 Jig, 322; Mutaw, 37. 

9 Jig, 323; Mutaw, 45. 

0 Jig, 324; Mutaw, 46. 

U Jig, 324; Mutaw, 59; and see Dvofâk, Fremdw, 20. 
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for pi ei; and oluka ofxxxiv, 13,2and ŞAN of İxxlll, 6,3both of which 


Mw 


. . 5 , 0 
are said to be derived from an Abyssinian source ; also |) şA of xxv, 64, 


clajmed as Syriac or Hebrew 4; and 359 of İxxv, li, said to be 


i, 
Nabatacan for eleelli 9 yeni also ) 45 of İxxxiv, 14, explained by 


some as Ethlopic for iz J,“' and go of xxii, 21, said to be Berber 


for c 7s alsoç$ 2) in ii, 75, which is said to be Nabataean for 
£ 


w 
ŞSAgE 8; anl ol3| of ix, 115; xi, 77, which some took to be 
. * w . .. . 
Abyssinlan or Hebrew 9; and cl çi im Xvli, 27, ete., which was also 
claimed as of Abyssinian origin 10; and 9 A. of xlili, 57, which some 


saad meant | 4529 in Kthiopic.!! 


Another group consists of rare words used in the Çur'ân, which 


may be Arabic or may not be. A word like 6 pp in İxxiv, Bİ, is 


a puzzle at the present day, so that it is no wonder if it gave some 
trouble to the early exegetes. It is usually taken to mean bon, and 
as-Suyüti guotes authorities for its being an Abyssinlan word.1? There 
is no suclı word, however, in Kthiopic or any of the later Abyssinlan 


Ş 


dialects, the common Ethiopic words for İon being Ad & —- Ar. 4. | 


or 07110 (sometimes 47010) — Ar. ie. Addal Sher, 126, suggests 


that the word is of Persian origin, but there seems no basis for this. 
So far as one can see there is nothing in any of the other languages 


' Tig, 325; Mutaw, 63; the Muhadhdhab agrecs with Mufaw. 
) 


* Tig, 3256; Mutaw, 42, 64. 3 704, 325; Mutaw, 43. 
) 


9 ft, 325; Muta, 58, 56. * J1g, 325; Mutaw, 61, 

* J0g, 325; Muta, 44, Prh.( from gf 1s perhaps in mind here, or may be 
Phi. 

? Tig, 326; Mutaw, 65. 8 7ig, 319; Mutlaw, 62. 

? 709, 819; Mutaw, 38, 57. © (ig, 319; Mutaw, 42. 


4 Jtg, 326; Mutaw, 44. 13 1g, 323; Mutaw, 43. 
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to help us out, and perhaps the simplest solution is to consider it as 


a formation from ,., though the great variety of opinions on the 


word given by the carly authorities makes its Arabic origin very 


doubtful. Very similar 1s Je: which is sajd to mean either fused 


brass orthedregs of oil.2 as-Suyüti guotes early authorities for its being 
a Berber word,3 which of course is absurd. Hebrew ip 4 and 


Aram. pine) meaning to spoil wine by mixing water with it, may 


have some connection with the meaning «Sw 3 | Ke Or 4 Zi $2)5 


given by the Lexicons,” but it is difficult to derive the Çur'ânic g2 


from this, and egualiy difficult to explain it as an Arabic word.9 
Yet a third group consists of those few words where a little 
linguistic leaming has led the Muslim philologers into sad error. 


© 
Yor instance, the word J! whieh occurs only in ix, 8, apparentiy 


means consangutmıly, relationship, and is a good Arabic word, yet we 
find as-Suyüti ? telling us that Ibn Jinni 8 said that many of the early 


authorities held that this Ji was the name of God in Nabataean, the 


reference of course being to the common Semitic divine name £l. 
Similariy lala of İxxiii, 18, which there is no reason for taking as 


other than a regular formatlon from yle to rend or cleave (cf. Heh. 


“0D; Syr. ;â2), is said by some authorities to be Abyssınian,* 
on the ground, apparentiy, of some hazy connection in their minds 


between it and Zn. So also 6 of xxiv, 35, which Shaidhala and 


I Süra, xvlli, 28; xliv, 45; İxx, 8. 

2 Jawhari, Şihah, ii, 241; Rüghib, Mufiadât, 494. 

3 Jtg, 325; Mutamw, 65. 4 Usedonlyin Is.i, 22. 

S LA, xiv, 155. 

8 LE of xxxviji, 57; İxxviji, 25 (cf. as-Suyüti, 719, 323 ; Mutaw, 64), and $ sb of 
xx, 12; İxxix, 16 (cf. as-Suyüti, 119, 322; Mutaw, 57), are perhaps to be included along 
with these. ? 1tg, 319; Mutaw, 861. 

8 The Mutaw. tells us that the reference is to his grammatical work Al Muhtasib. 

9 7ig, 325; Mutaw, 43. 
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Abü”1-Gâsim said was of Abyssinian origin,! cannot be other than 
Arabic, the Eth. Rg providing a possibility of solution for philologers 


vs 


who found some difficulty in deriving (5. 35 from 33 /o flow abundantly. 


7 z i 
With these we may perhaps class e of xvi, 69, which was sald to 


be Abyssinian for je though Eth. #hG is fron AE to get drunk 
(cognate with Heb. VDÜ; Syr. ;as, and cf. Akk. Sikaru, Gr. MİKEPA), 
the difficulty apparently arising because the Arabic root NE means 


to fill a vessel. Also f y>, a very common word, cognate with Heb. 


DT, was by some taken to be Abyssinian,3 doubtless because dhdap 
was conmonly used in the technical sense of /0 consecrale or dedicale 


bd 
# . * 
to God. Perhaps also İ from N | vo suffer pain, which some thought 
was a Zinji word, and some Heb.,* should come under this head. 
Perhaps a fourth class may be formed of a few words like ab 


and | ye. These particular signs occur among the mystic letters of 


the Gur'ân, which Goossens takes with some probability as con- 
tractions for older names of the Süras,? but which puzzled the exegetes, 


and are taken by them to be foreign words.9 Similarly ya of 


xev, 2, 1s obviousiy only a variant of e ew used for purposes of rhyme, 
but we leam from as-Suyüti that some authoritiles took it to be 


Abyssinlan.” 


As was to be expected, modem scholarship has detected many 
more words of foreign origin in the vocabulary of the Çur'ân than 


1 711g, 320; Mutaw, 45. 2 İig, 321; Mulaw, 40. 
3 Tig, 320. * Tig, 319; Mulaw, 58. 


5 İn his article in Der Islam, xiii, 191 ff. 

© Korab sec as-Suyüti, /tg, 322; Mutaw, 40, 52, 61; and for ye Tig, 325; Mutaw, 
412. 

7 Jig, 322; Mutaw, 44. As these authorities say it means beautiful in Eth. and 
JE does mean to be beautiful, we might perhaps class ye in group three asa 
blunder due to uncritical knowledge of the cognate languages. 
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were ever noted by Muslim investigators. In the sixth century Arabia 
was surrounded on all sides by nations of a higher civilization, the 
Empires of Byzantium, Persia, and Abyssinia possessed most of her 
fertile territory, and mighty religious influences, both Jewish and 
Christian, were at work in the peninsula at the time when Muhammad 
was born. İn his young manhood Muhammad was greatly impressed 
by this higher civilization and particularly by the religion of the great 
Empire of Roum, and there can be no serious doubt that his conceptiion 
of his mission, as he first clearly outlined it for himself, was to provide 
for the Arabs the benefit of this religion and in some measure this 
civilization.1 lt was therefore natural that the Çur'ân should contain 
a large number of religious and cultural terms borrowed fronı these 
surrounding communities. This religion, as he insists over and over 
again in the Çur'ân, is something new to the Arabs: it was not likely, 
therefore, that native Arabic vocabulary would be adeguate to express 
all its new ideas, so the obvious policy was to borrow and adapt the 
necessary technical terms.? Many of these terms, as a matter of fact, 
were there ready to his hand, having already come into use in Arabia 
in pre-İslamic times, partly through Arab tribes who had accepted 
Christianity, partliy through conmeree with Jews, Christians, and 
Persians, and partly through carlier inguirers interested in these 
religions. In fact it is very probable that if we knew more about those 
elusive personalitie—Umayya b. Abi'ş-Şalt, Musailama, and the 
Hanifs, we should find that there was in Arabia at that time a little 
circle of seckers after monotheism who were using a fairly definite 
vocabulary of religious terms of Jewish and Christian origin, and 
illustrating their preaching by a little group of stories partly of .Judaco- 
Christian, and partly Arabian origin. İn the beginning Muhammad 
but followed in their footsteps, but he grasped the political arm and 
became a figure in the world, while of the others we can now discern 
but the hazy outlines, tlıough they so largely prepared the way for him. 

It is clear also that Muhammad set himself definitely to lcarn 
about things Jewish and Christian, and thus undoubtediy himself 


1 Bell, Origin, 98, 99. 

2 “ Thus the Çur'an appeared so foreign to everything with which Arabic thought 
was familiar, that the ordinary vernacular was inadeguate tç express all these new 
ideas,” Hirschfeld, New Researches, p. 4. 

3 Hirschfeld, however, goes a little too far when he says, New Researches, 13, 
“ Before entering on his first mınistry, Muhammed had undergone what I should 
like to call a course of Bihlical training.” 
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imported new technical terms from these sources. It has been remarked 
not infreguentiy that the Prophet had a penchant for strange and 
mysterlous sounding words,! and seemed to love to puzzle his audiences 
with these new terms,? though freguentiy he himself had not grasped 


correctiy their meaning, as one sees in such cases as 06 anddi 


Sometimes he seems even to have invented words, such as leri 


ei, and ayal 


The foreign elements in the Çur'ânic vocabulary are of thrce 
distinct kinds :— 


(i) Words which are entirely non- Arabic, such as © on) ME), 


3 yo v yle, etc., which cannot by any linguistic jJuggling be 


reduced to developments from an Arabic root, or which though 


seemingiy triliteral, e.g. «Zus>, have no verbal root in Arabic. These 


words were taken over as such fronı some non-Arabic source. 

(4) Words which are Semitic and whose triliteral root may be 
found in Arabic, but. which nevertheless in the Çur'ân are used not 
in the Arabic sense of the root, but in a sense which developed in one 


of the other languages. Such words as bi yi, YA, also, ub are 


illustrations. Words of this class when once naturalized in Arabic 
may and do develop nominal and verbal forms in a truly Arabic 
manner, and thus freguentiy disguise the fact that originaliy they 
were borrowings from outside. 

(ii) Words which are genuinely Arabic and commonly used in 
the Arabic language, but which as used in the Çur'ân have been 
coloured in their meaning by the use of the cognate languages. For 


instance, ) # meaning İighi is a common enough Arabic word, but when 


 Hirschfeld, op. cit., 5; Dvofâk, Fremdw, 17, who says: “İn solehen Fâllen 
haben wir dann nichts anderes anzunehmen, als das Streben Muhammcd's, dureh 
die scinen İLandsleuten mehr oder weniger unverstaândlichen Ausdrucke sich selbst 
den Sehein der Gelehrsamkeit zu geben und zu ımponiren, vielleicht auch dic Absicht, 
mystiseh und undeutlich zu sein ”; Bell, Öriyin, öl. 

2 Cf£.Süra,ci,1,2,6, 7; İxxiv, 27; İxxxvi, 1,2, ete. 

3 Nöldeke, Sketches, 38. 
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used with the meaning of religion as in ix, 32—“ But God determineth 
to perfect His religion though the unbelievers abhor it,” it 1s 


undoubtediy under the influence of the Syr. use of Ba. So ? ) 


used in a theological sense has been influenced by 05,1 and in 
“ 


particular gari C: 3» is obviously the Syriac İs>a0> hs03.2 So 2! 


in the sense of metropolis in vi, 92, etc., was doubtless influenced by 


the Syr. İ40(,3 and ge when used as a technical religious term may 


have come under the influence of the Christian use of İa21.* Some- 
times there is no doubt of the Our'ânic word being a translation of 
some technical term in one of the cognate languages. A olear instance 


is that of A.S used of Jesus in iv, 169, ete., where it is obviously 
a translation of the Syr. ASto of Jno.i, |, ete., which like the Eth. 


PA and the Copt. uyaxe represents theGk. Noyos. Similariy) gan Yİ 


doubtless a translation of the Syr. İma 39 — &rodcTOMOS, and f g and 


âç lu in eschatological passages translate the nMEpa and opa of the 


Judaeo-Christian eschatological writings.8 o Casanova 7 claims that 
di in such passages asli, 140, 114; iii, 17, 54, 59, ete., hasa technical 


meaning 2ssociated with land is opposed to the word dılale ,3 


and is thus meant asa translation of yvooıs,? and so of Christian or 
Gnostic origin. So one might go on enumerating words of undoubtedİy 


1 CR. the Mandaean Nf177 in hidzbarski's Manddische Liturgien, Berlin, 1920. 

2 Mingana, Syriac Influence, 85; Pautz, Offenbarung, 36 ; Wracnkel, Vocab, 24. 

3 Mingana, op. cit., 88; Horovitz, KU, 141, though GN is used in precisely 
the same sense on Phoenician coins. 

* Mingana, op. cit., 85. 

5 Margoliouth, ERE, x, 540. 

© Doubtless through the Syr. |OGa and İdi. 

Mohammed et la fin du monde, 88 ft. 

8 Which Wellhausen, Reste, 71, n. 1, considered to be a translation of dyvota as 
in Acta xvii, 30. See also, Casanova, 90 ; Gerock, Christologie, 104 ; Noldeke-Sehwally, 
i, 242.n. 10. Lidzbarski, ZS,i, 94, suggested Gnostic influence here, 


9 Again probabiy through the Syr. İAsoa. 
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Arabic origin, but which as used in the Çur'ân have been influenced 
more or less by the vocabulary of the religions which were 80 strongiy 
influencing Arabia just before Muhammad's day and which made 
such a profound impress on his own teachings. As these, however, 
can hardiy be called foreign words, only in the rarest instances are they 
ineluded in the following lists. 


Philojogical guestions as to the changes which foreign words undergo 
in coming into Arabic, nced not be discussed here, as such discussion 
hasalready been given for Aramaic words by Fraenkelin the Introduction 
to his Aramâische Fremdwörter, and for Iranian words by Siddigi, 
Studien, 19 #£., 65 f£ On the broader guestion of demonstration of 
borrowing, the writer feels that the form of demonstration demanded 
by certain modern writers is really uncalled for and unnecessary. 
The English musical terms piano, cantala, soprano, adagto, fortüssimo, 
contralto, arpeggio, ete., are obviously borrowed from the Italian, and 
there is no need of an claborate demonstration of cultural contact 
with dates and names and historical connections, to prove that these 
words, though English, are of Italian origin. Similarly such Arabic 


words as (9 205) ME) e; ys are on the very surface 
obvious borrowings from Middle Persian, and the philological argument 
for their foreign origin is perfectiy valid on its own ground, without 
elaborate proof of cultural contact, ete., in cach individual case. 


THE KFOREIGN WORDS 


4 


z p 
ol (abb). 


İxxx, 21. 

Herbage. 

It occurs only in an early Meccan passage deseribing the good 
things Gbd has caused to grow on the carth by sending down rain. 
The carly authorities in Islam were puzzled by the word as is evident 
from the discussion by Tab. on the verse, and the uncertainty evidenced 
by Zam.and Baid.in their comments, an uncertainty which is shared 
by the Lexicons (cf. LA, i, 199; Ibn al-Athir, Nihâya, 1, 10), and 
particulariy by the instructive story given in Bagh, vii, 175. as-Suyüti, 
Itg, 318, guotes Shaidhala as authority for its being a foreign word 


meaning grass in the language of 5 yl dal, by which, as we gather 


from the Mutaw, 65, he means the Berber tonguc. 

There can be little doubt that it is the Aram. NN (-—: (72) of 
Dan. iv, 9, where the Dagesh forte is resolved into Nün). The RAN 
of the Targums is the eguivalent of Heb. 3 from DAN (to be green 
(cf. Cant. vi, 11; Job viii, 12). Fraenkel, Vocab, 24, thought that the 
Arabig word was a direct borrowing from the Targumic N3“N, but the 
probabilities scem in favour of its coming rather from Syr. İl, 
meaning guteguml terra producil (Mingana, Syriac İnfiuence, 88). 
Tt was probably an carly borrowing from the Mesopotamian area.! 


- $ 
İs fn | (ababil). 


UV, 
In the deseription of the rout of the Army of the Elephant we 


— par” Pi # Pa 5 
read —İ U | b gele İs pi 9 where Ji Lİ is sald to mcan 


> 
Jfocks— yapa Zam., Or vel Bagh. and to be the plu. of akl, 
which Khafaji, Shifa, 31, lists as a foreign word whether spelled 
İN or AĞ or a). The long account in LA, Xxiii, 5, makes it 


clear that the philologers knew not whât to make of the word. 


1 Cf. Zimmem, Akkudisehe Fremdwörler, p. 55. 
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Burton, Pilgrimage, ü, 175, guotes a Major Price as suggesting 
that the word has nothing to do with the birds but is another calamity 


in addition, the name being derived from ia İ a vesile. Sprengel 
indeed as early as 1794 (see Opitz, Die Medizin im Koran, p. 6), had 
suggested a connection of the word with smallpox, deriving it from 


Lİ — father and dal — lamenlation, and stating that the, Persians 


use the word ia | for smallpox. This theory has some support ın the 


tradition that it was smallpox which destroyed Abraha's army,! 
but it is difficult to see how the word could be of Pers. origin for it 
occurs in Pers. only as a borrowing from Arabic, and doubtless from 
this passage. 

Carra de Vaux, Penseurs, ii, 398, has a suggestion that it is of 


Persian origin, and would take the Je Lİ ab as a mistaken reading 
for HM l w — babylondan arrows, which caused the destruction of 
the army. The suggestion is ingenious, but hardiy convincing, as we 


secm to know nothing elsewhere of these M İ NN. 


Apparentiy the word occurs nowhere in the early literature outside 
the Our'ân, unless we admit the genuineness of Umayya's line — 


1. 3,in Schulthess' ed.), where it also means crowds. Ifitisto be taken 


. adi ği pi 
asan Arabic worditmay possibiy bea case of eu YI JA »,especialiy 


in view of the expression guoted from al-Akhfash HM u) <İk| Dele, 


The probability, however, seems in favour of its being of foreign 
origin, as Cheikho, Nasrânıya, 471, notes, though its origin is so far 
unknown. 


e al, İ Gbrâlüm). 


Occurs some 69 times, ef, 1i, 118; ili, 80; xli, İİ, ete. 
Abraham. i 


I See Sprenger, Life, 85. 
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It is always used of the Biblical Patriareh and thus is ultimately 
derived from Heb. BIT1AN. If the name had come direct from the 


Heb. we should have expected the form 45 gh | and as a matter of 


fact the Muslim philologers themselves li that the Çur'ânic 
form was not satisfactory, for we hear of attempts to alter the form,! 


and an-Nawawi, Tahdhib, 126, gives varlant forms a zl; gal yi : 
e» zl; e» zl and ea 3l Morcover we lcarn from ii. Muzhir, 


i, 188, — al-Jawâligi, 8, that some carly authoritles recognized tasa 
foreign borrowing, al-Mârwardi, indeed, informing us that in Syriac 


it means > Gol (Nawawi, 127), which is not far from the Rabbinic 
derivatiıons. 


The form pa gl cannot be evidenced earller than the Çur'ün, 


for the verses of Umayya (ed. Schulthess, xxix, 9), in which It occurs, 
are not genuine, and Horovitz, KU, 86, 87, rightiy doubts the authen- 
ticity of the occurrences of the name in the Usd al-Ghâba and such 
works. The form would thus seen to be due to Muhammad himsel, 
but the immediate source is not casy to determine. The conmon 
Syr. form is ,£oğişa) which is obviously the source of both the Eth. 
h1CY79 and the Arm. (| ppurŞunl! 2 A marginal readingin Luke, 55, 
in the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary of the Gospels reads 0201;Daİ, 
but Schulthess, Zer, 2, rightiy takes this as due to a scribe who was 
familiar with the Arabic.3 

Lidzbarski, Johannesbuch, 13,9 conypares the Mandacan O'NA), 
which shortened form is also found as &06142DİJ in the Christian 
Palestinian version of Luke xiii, 16 (Sehulthess, Zez, 2), and may be 


compared with the la J mentioned in Ibn Hishâm, 852, 1. 18, and 


the Braham b. Bunaj whom Horovitz, KU, 87, guotes İrom the Safa 
inseriptions. The final vowel, however, is missing here. Brockelmann, 


l Sprenger, Leben, i, 66; Sycz, Kigennamen, 21; Margoliouthin Mi, xv, 342. 

2 Hubsehmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 290. 

3 The forıns <001İ2İ and 04012 found in Bar Hebracus are also 
probably of Arabic origin. 

* See also Ephemeris, ii, 44,n. 1. 
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Grundriss, 1, 266, would derive pa J İ from O72N as ollaak from 


10, by assumıng a dissimilation form in Aramaic, i.e. OYTMAN", 
There is no trace of such a form, however, and Brockelmann's choice 


of olak as illustration is unfortunate as it appears to be a borrowed 


word and not original Arabic. The safest solution is that proposed by 
Rhodokanakis in WZKM, xvii, 283, and supported by Margoliouth,! 
to the effect that it has been vocalized on the analogy of Ismail 
and 7s7ğ'i1.2 'The name was doubtless well enough known in Jewish 
circles in pre-İslamic Arabia,3 and when Muhammad got the form 


har” | from Judaeo-Christlan sources he formed pa! J | on the 


same model, 


Al (Zörig). 
Ivı, 18. 


A ewer, or water Jug. 


* 
m e 2k yl 
Only in the plu. form Ç» gb in an early Meccan description of 


Paradise. It was early recognized as a Persian loan-word (Siddigi, 13), 
andis given byal-Kindi, Risala, 85; ath-Tha'ülibi, High, 317; as-Suyüti* 
and al-Jawâligi 5 in their lists of Persian borrowings, as well as by the 
Lexicons, LA, xi, 299; T.4, vi, 286, thougl some attempted to explain 


it as a genuine Arabic word derived from 3 7.9 


di 


In modern Persian the word is 7 zl meaning um Or walerpol.” 


1 Sehuweirh Lectures, p. 12; see nlso Lidzbarski, Johannesbuch, 73; Fischer, 
alossar, 163. 

2 He says: “ Die Form çay.) durfte am ehesten aus ıhrer Anlehnung an ge 
und der Ausgleichung mit demselben zu erklaren sein, nach dem bekatnnten kur - 
anischen Prinzip, dass Personennamen, deren Trüger in irgendwelehem zusammen- 
hange stehn, lautlich auf cine Form zu bringen strebt.” 

3“ Horovitz, KW, 92; JPN, 160. 

9 1tg, 318; Mutaw, 46; Muzhir, 1, 186. 

The text of the Muw'arrab (Sachau's ed , p. 17) is defective here, giving the first 
yi , : TE n © a ..* “ . . > 
Ul, but not the second.  Correcting it by the 7g. we read: U > ye Yo yi Ul 


er “Ul — Uj g. 

8 Rüghib, Mufradat, 43; and sec Baglı, on the passage. 

” Vullers, Zez, i, 8. and for further mcanings sce BO, 4; Addai Sher,6. A 
also occurs in Pers. but only as a borrowing from Arabic. 
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It would be derived from .»l water (— Phiv. ey 48, i.c. OPers. âpi!-: 


Av. gg or ggav ; Skt. MU agua), and Üz ) to pour (— Phiv. Me 


röxtân from an old İranian root *raek — linguere),? as was suggested 
by Castle 3 and generally accepted since his time. İt was from the 


Phiv. form that the word was borrowed into Arabic, the shortening 
nedi 


of the | being regular.* The word occurs in the carly poetry, in verses 


of “Adi b. Zaid, 'Algama, and Al-A“shâ, and so was doubtless an early 
borrowing among the Arabs who were in contact with the court at 
al-Hira. 
5 
yk a İ (ös). 

e z 

li, 32; vii, 10; xv, 831,82; xvii, 68; xvii, 48; xx, İl5ö; xxvi, 
95; xxxiv, 19; xxxvihn, TÂ, 75. 

Iblis. o 8:4 BoNos—the Devil par excellence. 

The tendeney among the Muslim authorities 1s to derive the name 


from yl to despair, he being so called because God caused him to 


despair of all good-—so Râghib, Mufradât, 59, and Tab. oni, 32. The 
more acute philologers, however, recognized the ımpossibility of this 


. w 
(an-Nawawi, 138). and Zam.on xix, 57, says --*ya ya 9 pl yalı! 


YUZ Sy Yİ, al-Jawâligi, Mu'arrab, 17, also jJustly argues 


against an Arabic derivation. 

That the word is a corruption of the Gk. 8.480A0s has been 
recognized by the majority of Western scholars.5 In the LXX 8:480)0s 
represents the Heb. JO in Zech. iii, but in the N.T. o 8:480No0ş is 


In the Behistun inseription, see Spiegel, Die altpersischen Keilinschriften, p. 205. 

2 West, Glossary, 136; Bartholomae, AJW, 1479; and see Horn, Grundriss, 
141; Söyast, Glossary, p. 164; Shikand, Glossary, 265. 

3 Lexicon Heptaglotton, p. 23. See Vüllers, op. cit.: Lagarde, VA, 7; Horn, 
Grundriss, 141; but note Vollers, ZDMG, |, 627. 

* Siddigi, 69. On the ground of this change from a to i, Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 164, 
looks for S. Arabian influence, but there is nothing in favour of thıs, 

5 Geiger, 100; von Kremer, Ideen, 226n.; Wracnkel, Vocab, 24 ; Sprenger, Leben, 
ii, 242; Wensinek, EZ/,ii, 351; Rudolph, Abhângiykeit, 35; Vollers, ZDMG,I, 620; 
Sacco, Credenze, 61. However, Pautz, Offenbarıng, 69,n. 3, and Eickmann, Angelologte, 
26, hold to an Arabic origin, though Sprenger, Leben, ii, 242, n.1, had pointed out 
that words of this form are as a rule foreign. 
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more than “the adversary ”, and particularly in the ecelesiastical 
writers he becomes the chief of the hosts of evil. It is in this sense that 


wi | appears in the Çur'ân, so we are doubiy justified in looking 


for a Christian origin for the word. 
One theory is that it came through the Syriac, the > being taken 
as the genitive particle,! a phenomenon for which there are perhaps 


© 
other examples, e.£. 012u for 8ıadovas (ZA, xxiv, 51), yük. for 


BıkaoTNns (ZDMG,I, 620)4 yila )forövcevrepia (Geyer, ZweiGedichte, 


i, 119n.). The difficulty is that the normal translation of 6 $:480A0s 
is) yadsl, the accuser or calunniator, both in the Peshitta (cf. Matt. iv) 
and in the ecclesiastical literature. There is a form Mal, a trans- 
literation of 6.4 B0Ao0s, but PS, 874, guotes this only as a dictionary 
word from BB. There is apparentiy no occurrence of the word in the 
old Arabic literature,? so it was possibly a word introduced by 
Muhammad himself. If we could assume that some such form as 
<oaluş was colloguially used among the Aranaic-speaking Christians 
with whom Muhammad came in contact, the above explanation miglt 
hold, though one would have to assume that the > had been droppet 
by his informants. The alternative is that it came into Arabic directiy 
from the Greek, and was used by the Arabic-speaking Christians 
associated with the Byzantine Church.3 

Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 164, suggested that it might have come fronı 
$. Arabia, perhaps influenced by the Kth. 4,£ mA». This, however, 
is apparentiy a rare word in Eth., the usual translation for 8:aBohos 
being ()£.M7, though sometimes ,227 is used (James iv, 7; | Pet. v, 
8, ete.). Moreover, even if there were anything in Grimme's theory 
that this was the form that crossed over into Arabia, his further 


supposition that the 2,£ was taken to be the 8. Arabian 4 - S> İs 


very far fetched. 


1 So Horovitz, KU, 87. Mingana, Syriac Influence, 89, thinks rather that it 
was the fault of some early scribe or copyist who mistook the initial Dal for an Alif. 

2 The versesin Ibn Hishâm, 318 and 516, noted by Horovitz, are from the period 
of the Hijra and so doubtless influenced by Muhammad's usage. They would seem 
fatal, however, to Mingana's theory. 

3 Künstlinger, “ Die Herkunft des Wortes /blis im Kurân,” in Kocznik Orjen- 
talıstyozny, vi (1928), proposes the somewhat far-fetehed theory that 7blis is derived 
from the Jewish Belial by deliberate transformation. 
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ii 

| (din, 
Of common occurrence. 
Reward, wages. 


j 
Besides the noun and its plu. ) >İ there occur also the verbal 
£ & 
forms > and > e. 
The Muslim savants have no suspicion that the word 1s not pure 
$ 
Arabic, though as a matter of fact the verb ya to recetve hire, 18 


obviously denominative, 

Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 47, has pointed out that the ultimate 
origin of the root in this sense is the Akk. agru, agarru, hired servant. 
From this come on the one hand the Aran, NTİN: Syr. İl a 


hireling, and thence the denominative verbs AN and ; m to hire, 


with corresponding nouns İN and İnal, &ire; and on the other hand 
(apparentiy from & popular pronunciatlon *aggaru) the Gk. &yyapos, 
a courier.” 

It would bave been from the Aram. that the word passed into 
Arabic, probably at a very carly period, and as the word is of much 
wider use in Syriac than ın Jewish Aramaic,9 we are probabiy right 
in considering it as a borrowing from Syriac. 


Ne 
ll (Akbür). 
v, 48, 68; ix, 31,84. 


o No N 
Plu.of ..>—.wr yi Jewish Doctor of the Law. 


The Commentators knew that it was a technical Jewish title and 
guote as an example of its use Ka“b al-Ahbör,4 the weli-known convert 


1 C£. also Jensenin ZA, vii, 214, 215. 

2 Even the latest edition of Liddell and Scott persists in repeating the statcınecnt 
in Stephanus” 7'hesaurus, that it is a borrowing from Persian. İt is, of course, possible 
that the word may be found in the OPers. vocabulary, but if so it was a loan-word 
there from the Akkadian, and there can be lıttle doubt that the Gk. &yyapos with 
dyyapfvew and dyyapda came directiy from the Akkadian, as indeed Ed. Meyer 
(Geschichle des Alterihums, ili, 67) had alrendy recognized. 

3 For its occurrence in Aramaic incantations, see Montgomery, Aramatc Incanta- 
tion T'exts from Nippur, Glossary, p. 281 ; and for the Elephantine papyri see Cowley, 
Aramaic Papyri, p. 178 (No. 69, 1. 12). 

4 The plu. form pie is explained by a verse in Ibn Hishâm, 659, where we learn 
of one whose full name was Ka'b b. al-Ashraf Sayyid al-Ahbâr. 


E 
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from Judaism. It was generaliy taken, however, as a genuine Arabic 


word derived from e, lo leave a scar (as of a wound), the Divines 


being so called because of the deep impression their teaching makes 
on the lives of their students; so Râghib, Mufradât, 104. 

Geiger, 49, 53, claims that it is derived from 1)İ1 teacher, commonly 
used in the Rabbinic writings as a title of honour, e.g. Mish. Sanh. 60 P— 
ONAM 173 AN DAM TON Mİ), “as Aaron wasa Doctör so were 
his sons Doctors.” 1 Geiger's theory has been accepted by von Kremer, 
Ideen, 226 n., and Fraenkel, Vocab, 23, and is doubtless correct, though 
Grünbaum, ZDMG, xxxix, 582, thinks that in coming into Arabic 


it was not uninfluenced by the Ar. ps. öl, >. Mingana, 


Syriac İnfluence, 8T, suggests that the word is of Syriac origin (see also 
Cheikho, Nasrâniya, 191), but this is unlikely. The word was evidentiy 
guite well known in pre-Islamic Arabia, and thus known to Muhammad 
from his contact with Jewish communitics. İt was borrowed in the 
form of the singular and given an Arabic plural. 


.5İ (dd 
? din) 


1, 29-35; 111, 30, 52; v, 30; vii, 10, 18, 25-33, 17I; xvi, 63, 72 
xvlli, 48; xix, 59; xx, 114-119; xxxvıi, 60. 

Adam. 

İt is used always as an individual name and never as the Heb, 


and Phon. BİN for man in general, though the use of e! gi in 


Süra, vii, approaches this usage (Noldeke-Schwaliy, 1, 242). It is one of 

the few Biblical names whieh the early philologers such as al-Jawâligi 

(Mua'rrab, 8) claimed as of Arabic origin. There are various theories 

as to the derivation of the name, which may be seen in Râghib, 

Mufradat, 12, and in the Commentaries, but all of them are guite 

hopeless. Some authorities recognized this and Zam. and Baiğ., on 
Li 


ii, 29, admit that it is a foreign word ge! 


1 Hirsehfeld, Beitrâge, 51, translates by “ Scbriftgelehrte ” (cf. the N.T. ypauyarEevs 
— Syr. İsa), and takes it as opposed to the PN OY. 

2 İt occursin the old poetry, ef. Horovitz, KU, 63, and Ibn Hishâm, 851, 854, uses 
the word fanıiliarly as well known ; ef. also Wensınek, Joden te Madina, 65 ; Horovitz, 
JPN, 197, 198. 
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The origin of course is the Heb. Ö'TN, and there is no reason why 
the name should not have come directiy from the Jews,! though there 
was a traditlon that the word came from Syriac.? The name occurs 
in the Safaite inseriptions (Horovitz, KU, 85), and was known to 
the poet “Adi b. Zaid, so it was doubtless familiar, along with the 
creatlon story, to Muhanımad's contenporaries. 


; © 
ye, 92İ Üdris) 

. £ 

xiX, 07; XXi, 85. 

İdris. 

He is one of the Prophets casually mentioned in the Çur'ân, 
where all the information we have about him is (i) that he wasa man 


of truth (xix, 57); (ii) that God raised him to a “place on high ” 
> " ii - , > we z de 5 

le LZ os 3 (xix, 58); and (üi) that being steadfast and 

patient he entered God's merey (xxi, 85). 


The Muslim authorities are agrced that he is 7 gil, Le, Tari, 


the Biblical Hnoch,3 a theory derived not only from the facts 
enumerated above, but from the idea that his name ge yal 1s derived 


from |»)2 to study —both Jewish and Christian legend attributing 


to Enoch the mastery of occult wisdom.* The fallacy of this derivatlon 
was, however, pointed out by some of the philologers, as Zam. on 
xix, 57, shows, and that the name was of foreign origin was recognized 
by al-Jawâligi, Mu'arrab, 8 ; Çâmüs, i, 215 ; which makes it the more 
strange that some Western scholars such as Sprenger, Leben, ii, 386,“ 
and Kickmann, Angelologie, 26, have considered it to be a pure Arabic 
WOTd. 


* Ibn Çutaiba, Ma'ârif, 180 (Fg. ed.) notes a variant readıng çl.&| which may 
represent a Jewish pronunciation. 

2 Syez, Eigennamen, 18. 

3 Tha'labi, Ç7sas, 34. 

* STI of course means fo insiruct, to initiate (ef. <i>) and may have suggested 
the connection with |» 40. Yor the derivation sce Tha'labi, loc. cit.; Ibn Outaiba, 
Ma'ârif, 8. Winkel, MW, xxii, 181, derives it from Eüöwpeoyxos, the Tth anteodıluvian 
King of Berossus, but this is very far-fetched. 

5 Ho scems to base this on the occurrence of the name Abü Idris, but see Horovitz, 
KU, 88. 
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Nöldeke has pointed out, ZA, xvii, 83, that we have no evidence 
that Jews or Christians ever called Enoch by any name derived from 
YT or 893), and though Geiger, 105, 106, thinks the eguivalence of 


ule Hi olim), of xix, 58, with the METEÖNKEV &vTOV O ©cos 
of Heb. xi, 5, from the Midrash, sufficient to Justify the identificatlon, 


we may well doubt it. Casanova, JÂ, 1924, vol. cev, p. 358 (so Torrey, 
Foundation, 72) suggestedl that the reference was to “Eoöpas which 


through a form “EĞpas became ye yal. Albright 1 imagines that 


it refers to Hermes-Poemandres, the name being derived from the 
final element in the Greek name Ioryuavöp ns, while Montgomery, 
JOR, xxv, 261, would derive it from Atrahasis, the Babylonian Noah. 
None of these suggestions, however, comes as near as that put forward 
by Nöldeke in ZA, xvii, 84, that it is the Arabic form of Ayöpeas 
filtered through a Syriac medium.? İn Syriac we find various forms of 
the name <ojl5,3l : 00331: <Oja3,0l and «9023 ni, this latter 
being the form in Christian-Palestinian, and from this by the coalescing 


of then and d we get the Ar. | ye yol. Grimme, ZÂ, xxvi, 164, suggested 


a, $. Arabian origin but there is no trace of the name in the inseriptions 
and the Eth. A7£'GPh has nothing in its favour. 


e 
<İİ Jİ (arö'ik) 
xvili, 30; xxxvi, 56; İxxvi, 13; İxxxinli, 28, 85. 
; 
Couches. Plu. of 5 5 


We find the word only in passages deseriptive of Paradise. The 
Muslim authorities as a rule take it asan Arabic word derived from 


Gİ > but their theories of its derivation are not very helpful, as may be 
seen from Röghib, Mwfradât, 14, or the Lexicons LA, xii, 269; TA, vii, 


Iı Journal of Palestine Oriental Society, li, 197-8, and in AJSL. 1927, p. 235n. 

? Nöldeke's earlier suggestion in ZDMG, xii, 706, was that it might stand for 
Oed8wpos, butin ZA, xvii, he refers it to the JJpdğes' Âv8peov and thinka the lifting 
him “to a place on high ” may refer to the saint's crucifixion. R. Hartmann, in 
ZA, xxiv, 315, however, recognized this Andreas as the famous cook of Alexander 
the Great. 
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100. Some early philologers concludedthatit wasforeign, andas-Suyüti, 
1ig, 318, says that Ibn al-Jawzi gave it as an Abyssinlan İoan-word, and 
on p. 310 has the interesting statement—“ Abü “Ubaid related that 


Al-Hasan sajd—We used not to know the meaning of Gİ > until 


we met a man from Yemen who told us that among them an & yl was 


a pavilioh containing a bed.” 


Addai Sher, 9, says that it is the Pers. a ) sl, by which he 


a 
probabiy means 4 ) l throne the colloguial form for & » ol (Vullers, 


Lez, i, 141), but there does not seem to be anything in this. There is 
nothing in Eth. with which we can relate it, and the probabilities are 
that it is of Iranian origin, especially as we find it used in the verses of 
the old poets, e.g. al-A'shâ, who were in contact with Iranian culture 
(ef. Horovitz, Paradies, 15). 


ei: | (Tram) 
İXXXİX, 6. 
Iram : the city of the people of “Ad. 


The number of variant readings for tlus f pil in >1ll v5 f > 


suggests of itself that the word was a foreign one of which the exegetes 
could make nothing. The older theory among Western scholars was 
that it was ÜİN! but the story is elearly 8. Arabian, as appearş from 
xivi, 20, and as a matter of fact Hamdani (ed. D. H. Müller, p. 126, 
129) mentions two other Irams in 8. Arabia, so that the name is 
doubtless 8. Arabian.? The name is freguently mentioned in the early 
literature.3 


ETİ (dzur) 


vi, 74. 
Âzar—the father of Abraham. 


I Wetstein in his Appendix to Delitzseh's Hiob, 1876; Pautz, Offenbarung, 213 ; 
Syez, Eigennamen, 54; 0. Loth, ZDMG, xxxv, 628. 

2 D.H. Müller, Südarabisehe Studien, 134 tf.; Burgen und Schlösser, p. 418. 

3 See passages in Horovitz, KU, 89, 90. 
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The consensus of opinion among the exegetes is that yi is the name 
of Abraham's father, and 1s yi eh It was also well known, 


however,that the real name of Abraham's father was > or poh. e.g. 


at-Tabari, Annales, i, 252; an-Nawawi, 128; al-Jawâligi, Mu'arrab, 21; 
TA, ii, 12, ete., obviously reproducing the giy of Gen. xi, 26, ete. 


İn order to escape the difficulty some took »İ to be the name of an 


idol— çA > or an abusive epithet applied by Abraham to his 


father. They also have various theories as to the origin of the word, 
some taking it to be Hebrew (as-Suyüti, Jig, 318), some Syriac (Zam. on 
vi, 74), and some Persian (Bagh. on vi, 74). Their suggestions, however, 
are obviously guesses and do not help us at all. 

The solution generally found in Kuropcan works is that which was 
first set forth by Marracci in Prodromus, iv, 90, that the Talmudic 
name for Terah, by a metathesis became “A Oap in Husebius, and this 
gives the Arabic Âzar. This has been repeated over and over again 
from Ewald 2 and Sale down to the modern Ahmadiyya Commentators, 
and even Geiger 128, though he does not mention Marracci, argucs that 


TT —Oapa(LXX, Bappa)bymetathesis gives” A Oapand thus) ) |, 


while Dvofâk, Fremdwörter, 38, goes even further in discussing the 
probability of Gk. 4 being pronounced like z. The fact, however, is 
that Marracci simply misread Kusebius, who uses no such form as 
” Adap.3 

Hyde in his Historia Religtonis veterum Persarum, p. 62, suggested 
that Âzer was the heathen name of Abraham's father, who only became 
known as Terah after his conversion. This heathen name he would 


connect with the Av. Yuçoas âlar * (cf. Skt. aya), Phiv. 1150 


1 Vide as-Suyüti, 318, and the Commentators. It should be notcd that Zam. gives 
a number of variant rcadings for the word, showing that the earlicst authoritics 
were puzzled by it. 

? Geschtchte Israels, i, 483. 

3 The passage reads (/ist. Ecel, ed. Schwartz, 1, iv, p. 14)—şierd 6€ kal rToürov 
€TEpovs, TV Ö€ Toü Ne malbwv kal amroydvwv drdp kal Töv 'ABpadu, öv dpxnydv kal 
mpomdropa oğöv dvröv maiğeş “EBpalwv dvyoöcı, where the unusual drap was 
apparentiy misread as “Adap. Cf. Pautz, Offenbarung, 242n. 

8“ Bartholomae, 47W, 312. 
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âtur,ı Paz. âdur, and the Mod. Pers. yl used as the name of the 


firedemon,? and in the Persian histories given as the name of Abraham's 
father. Hyde, however, has fallen into error in not noticing that the 


adi 


name YDİ ).8 given to Abraham in the Persian writings3 simpiy means 


“son of the fire ”, and has no reference to his father, but is derived 
from the Our'ânic account of his experiences in Süra, xx. 

B. Fisher in Bibel und Talmud, Leipzig, 1881, p. 85 n., suggested that 
Muhammad or his informants had misunderstood the epithet TN 
(he who has sprung from the Hast) applied to Abraham in the Talmud 
(Baba Bathra 15a), and taking it to mean “ Son of İTİN ”, gave his 


father's name as y)). 


The correct solution, however, would appear to be that given by 
Fraenkel in ZDMG, Ivi, p. 72, and accepted by both Horovitz, KU, 85, 
86, JPN, 157, and Syez, Eigennamen, 3T. In WZKM, iv, 338, 


Fraenkel suggested that both le and 35İ go back to the Heb. 


“TUON, and in ZDMG, İvi, 72, he argues convincingiy that the 
Our'ânic form is due to a confusion on Muhammad's part of the details 
of the Abraham story as it came to him, so that instead of his father 
TTAZI he has given the name of Abraham's faithful servant ON. 


Syoz” s theory that it was a mistake between two passages “ON 
DIDANR TAY and ün N ON MUMisa little too remote, 
but the confusion of names can be held as certain. The IN 
was probabiytaken as the article,* and on the guestion of vowel change 


KFraenkel compares the serles 195 e? li As there is a 


genuine Arabic name ) | ye (Tab, Annales, 1, 3384 ; Ibn Sa'd, vi, 214), 


Horovitz, KU, 86, thinks that Muhamınad may have been influenced 
by this in his formatlon of the name. 


1 Hor, Grundriss, 4; Shikand, Glossary, 226; Nyberg, Glossar, 25; Herzfeld, 
Paikuli, Glossary, 126 and 148. 
3 In Phiv, 1150 Âtarö is the Angel of Fire; see West, Glossary, p. 7. 


3 Vullers, Lex, i, 380. 
* As often, cf. examples in Geyer, Zwei Gedichte,i, 118n. 
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bl Lİ (Asötir) 


vi, 25; vii, 31; xvi, 26; xxili, 85; xxv,6; xxvii, 70; xlvi, 16; 
İxvil, 15; İxxxj, 18. 

Fables, idle tales. 

We find the word only in the combination ni 9Y! yel 


“ tales of the ancients ”, which was the Meccan characterizatjon of the 
stories brought them by Muhammad. Sprenger, Leben, ii, 38961, 
thought that the reference was to a book of this title well known to 
Muhammad's contemporaries, but this theory has been combated in 
Nöldeke-Sehwaliy, i, 16 #.,1 and its impossibility becomes clear from a 
passage in Ibn Hishâm, 235, where Nagr b. al-Hârıth 1s made to say— 
“ By Allah, Muhammad is no better a raconteur than Il a. His stories 
are naught but tales of the ancients ( on 9Y! yel.) which he 


writes down just as I do.” 


The Muslim authoritles take it asa form bebl from gm to 
write, considering it asa plu. of 6) sal or 5 olle.! (Sijistâni, 10), 


or the plu. ofa plu. (LA, vi, 28). The verb gom however, as Fraenkel 


o 
e 
has shown (#remdw, 250), is a denominative from lm, and this 


itself is a borrowing from Aram. NUDÜ, İzde (Noldeke, Çorans, 
13). İt is possible but not probable that vb Lİ was formed from this 
borrowed geye 


Sprenger, Leben, ii, 395,2 suggested that ın yebl we have the 


Gk. (0TOpila,a suggestion also put forward by Fleischer in his review of 
Geiger (Kleinere Schriften, ii, 119), and which has been accepted by 
many later scholars.3 The objections to it raised by Horovitz, KU, 70, 
are, however, insuperable. The word can hardiy have come into 
Arabic directiy from the Greek, and the Syr. İ5ah95)| occurs only 

! See also Hirschfeld, New Researches, 22, 41ff., on Sprenger's Şuhuf thcories. 


? Vide also his remarksin JASB, xx, 119, and see Hreytag, Lericon, sub voc. 
3 Vollers, ZDMG, li, 312. Sce also Künstlinger in OLZ, 1936, 481 ff. 
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as a learned word (PSm, 298). The derivation from Syr. hel 
suggested by Nöldeke-Sehwally, i, 16n., is much more satisfactory. 
İde) (cf. Aram. NND) is the eguivalent of the Gk. yepoypapov.' 
and isa word commonly used in a sense in which it can have come 
into Arabic. It was doubtless borrowed in this sense in the pre-İslamic 
period,? for in a verse of the Meccan poet “Abdallah b. az-Ziba'râ, 


guoted in “Aini, iv, 140, we read b L.Yİ al GS ULa3 sh! 


“ the stories have averted Çuşay from glory ” 

In S. Arabian, as D. H. Müller points out (WZKM),1, 29) we have 
İlk meaning an #wseription, and lll, is the usual verb for 
seripsil (Rossini, Glossarium, 194), so 1t 18 not impossible that there was 


S. Arabian infuence on the form of the word. See further under yam. 
a £ 
bU. 


ii, 130, 134; iii, 78; iv, 161; vii, 160. 


(Asba0) 


The Tribes. Plu. of Tama, 


It occurs only in Madinan passages and always refers to the 
Children of Israel. In vii, 160, it is used normaliy of the Twelve Tribes, 


but in all the other passages the bil are spoken of as reciplents of 


revelation, and one suspects that here Muhammad is confusing the 
Jewish use of “the Twelve ” for the Minor Prophets with that for the 
Twelve Tribes.? 


The philologers derive it from bw a ihistle, their explanation 


thereof belng interesting if not convincing (LAÂ,1Xx, 182). Some, however, 
felt the difficulty, and Abu'l-Laith was constrained to admit that it was 
a Hebrew loan-word (as-Suyüti, Itgân, 318; Mutaw, 58). The ultimate 
source, of course, is the Heb. ODÜ and Geiger 141, followed by many 


Cf, İasaa İse! cheirographum dubiun, as contrasted with 
İn;s İha) cheiroyraphum validum. 

2 So Mingana, Syriac Infiuence, 89. 

3 Vide Sprenger, Leben,ii, 276, who thinks Muhammad took it to bea proper name, 
which, however, is unlikely in view of vii, 160 (Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 41). 
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later scholars ? has argued for the direct borrowing from Hebrew. 
Fraenkel, however, noted the possibility of its having been borrowed 
through the Syr. İde — gun? and Mingana, Syriac Infiwence, 86, 
definitely elaims it as a Syriac loan-word. 1t is impossible to decide, 
but in any case it was borrowed in the sing. and given an Arabic plural. 

There does not seem to be any well-attested pre-Islamic example 
of the use of the word, for the case in Samau'al cannot be genuine, as 
Nöldeke shows (ZA, xxvii, 178), and that in Umayya, Iv, 7,'seems to 
depend on Süra, İxxxix, 23. This confirms the idea that it was a late 
introduction probabiy by Muhammad himself. 


çö 
ve. 


ya 


xvlli, 30; xliv, 53; İv, 54; İxxvi, 21. 

Silk brocade. 

Used only in carly passages in description of the raiment of the 
faithful in Paradise. lt is one of the few words that have been very 
generally recognized by the Muslim authorities asa Persianloan-word, et. 
aç-Dahhâk in as-Suyüti, 7g, 319; al-Aşma'i in as-Suyüti, Muzhır,1,13T; 
as-Sijistânı, 49; al-Jawhari, Sihah sub voc.; al-Kindi, Rısâla, 85; Ibn 
al-Athir, Nıhâya, i, 38. Some, indeed, took it as an Arabic word, 


1 (Istabrag) 


attempting to derive it from . 7 (ef. Baid. on İxxvi, 21), but their 


argument depends on a variant reading given by Ibn Muhaişin which 
cannot be defended (Dvofak, Fremdw, 39, 40). 

The philologers, however, were in some confusion as to the original 
Persian form. LA, xi, 285, guotes az-Zajjâj as stating it was from Pers. 


o yazl, and TA, vi, 292, guotes Ibn Duraid to the effect that it is 
from Syr. 09 al neither of which forms exist. The Yâmüs, 8.v. 
z, however, rightiy gives it as İrom o yel which al-Jawhari, 


1 Fraenkel, Vocab, 21; Pautz, Offenbarung, 124n.; Hirschfeld, Beitrâye, 41 ; 
Horovitz, KU, 90. 

2 Horovitz also notes this possibility. The Palestinian form İhmas guoted by 
Sehwally, Zdioticon, 92, which agrees closely with the Talmudic NDANZ, is not 
so close to the Arabic. 

3 SoTA, loc. cit., and al-Khafâji, in his supercommentary to Baidâwi, ef. also 
Addai Sher, 10. 
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Sıhâh, says 1s from mn, meaning kle Pers. yel, sometimes 


written yal, as al-Jawhari gives it,? isa form of e meaning 
big, thtck, gross, apparentiy İronı a Toot, pi ei firm, stable (et. Skt. 


far 3; Av. uluyan staura *; Oss. stur5; and Arm. 


manvup).$ Oo The Phiv. Yiçes staBr — hek (Nyberg, Glossar, 
206), is used of clothing in eschatological writings, e.g. Arda Viraf, 


xiv, 14, PV Y 3 “and glorious and thick 
ME LPA 9x0) İlçe ) e 49) İ 
splendid. clothing ”. Phlv. 1990)ç099 with the suffix 4, gives the Mod. 


Pers. <İ akal which BY, 994, defines as eb Dn gu>, and 


Vullers, Ler, 1, 94, as vestis serica crassior. 
From Mid.Pers. the word was borrowed into Armenian as 
puma paul 7, and into Syr. as el Or İşlimdml.s Ibn 


Duraid, according to TA, vi, 292, guoted vw iz e as a borrowing from 


Syr., but PSın, 294, gives the Syr. forms only as dictionary words from 
BA and BB, and there can be little doubt that the word passed dircetiy 


into Arabic from the Middle Persian.? The Ar. ,9 represents the Phiv. 


suflix 4,19 which in Syr.normaliy became W as we see in such examples 


1 BO, 499, defines it as kJ 9 < , Lİ, Şi. ? Vullers, Zex,i, 97. 

3 Lagarde, GA, 13. mfaT means (hek, compaci, solid, cf. Monier Williams, 
Sanscrit Dictionary, 1265. 

* Bartholomae, 4/W, 1592; Horn, Grundriss, p. 158; Hubschmann, Persische 
Studıen, 14, 

5 For this Ossetian form see Hubschmann, ZDAG, xxxix, 93. 

* Hübsehmann, Arm. Gramm,i, 493. CE. also Gk. oravpds. 

? Hubsehmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 153. 'The form seems proof that the borrowing 
was from Pers. and not from Ar., though the passage in Moses Kalankatuaci, which 


Hubsehmann guotes, refers to puan pulu lı gopupulu, a gift from the Caliph 
Muüwiya I. Cf. Stackelberg in ZDM€, xiviji, 490. 


8 Fraenkel, Vocab, 25, guotes this as ->ÂDİ, which is copiedby Dvofâk, #Fremduw, 


42,and Horovitz, Paradies, 16, but ncither this form nor the İ2)o| guoted by Addai 
Nher, 10, is to be found in the Syriac Lexicons. 

9 Mingana, Syriac Infivence, 88, however, claims that the borrowing was from Syr. 
into Arabic. 

19 The philologers had recognized, however, that Pers. &) did sometimes become , 
in Ar. C£. Sibawaih in Siddigi, 21. 
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as Phiv. yuçeayep avislâk (— Pers, | Or k.s) which in 
Sy. is AşİAMİ, and in Ar, ÖLLAİ (Ibn akAthir, Nihaya, i, 38). 


öl (Jshâg). 

1, 127-134; ju, 78; iv, 161: vi,84; xi, 74; xi1,6,38; xiv,dl; 
XIX, 50; xxi, 72; xxix, 26; xxxvii, 112, 118; xxxvhi, 45. , 

İsaac. 

The Biblical Patrlarch, who 1s never mentioned save in connection 
with one or more of the other Patriarchs, and never in an early passage. 

İt was early recognized by the philologers that It was a foreign 
name, cf. Sibawaih in Siddigi, 20, and LA, xii, 20 ; al-Jawâligi, Mu'ar- 
rab, 9; as-Suyüti, Muzhir, i, 138; thoughitwasnotuncommon in some 


guarters to regard it as an Arabic word derived from ç 45eus, for a8- 


Suyüti, Muzhir, 1, 140, goes out of his way to refute this. It was even 
known that it was Heb. (cf. ath-Tha'labi, Yisas, 76), and indeed Süra, 
xi, TÂ, seems toshow acguaintance with the popular Hebrew derivation 
from pT13. 

The Arabic form which lacks the initial 9 of the 0.7. forms pPf8 
and pi” would scem to point to a Christian origin,? cf, Gk. 'loaak, 
Syr. Ou|jor On00İ,3 though it is truc that in the Talmud we come 
across a PO'N 1'Ü (Baba Mezi'a, 39b), showing a form with 
initlal vowel among the Babylonian Jews of the fourth century A.v.* 


The name ye must have been known before the Çur'an, but no 


pre-İslamic instances of it seem to occur, for those guoted by Cheikho, 
Nasrâniya, 229, 230, are rightly rejected by Horovitz, KU, YI. 


; s0 ea 
yo gen (Jsra'ıl). 


Occurs some 43 times. Cf. 11, 38. 


I West, Glossary, 13. 

2 Sprenger, Leben, ii, p. 386; Fraenkel, ZA, xv, 394; Horovits, JPN, 155, and 
Mingana's note, Syriar Infiwence, 83. Torrey, Foundation, 49, howevcer, takes this 
to be a characteristic of his assumed Judaco-Arabic dialect. 

3 This is the Christian Palestinian form, ef. Schulthess, Zer, 14. 

* Derenbourg in R&J, xviii, 127, suggests that ()73“ may have been pronounced 
among the Arabian Jews as TON, | 
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Usually it stands for the Children of Israel, but in ili, 87, and Xix, 


59, it is the name of the Patriarch otherwise called > güm. 


Some of the exegetes endeavoured to derive it from;g po “totravel 


by night ”, because when Jacob fled from Esau he travelled by night 
(et. at-Tabari, Annales, i, 359, and Ibn al-Athir). It was very generaliy 
recognized as a foreign name, however (ef. al-Jawâligi, 9; al-Khafâjı, 
11), and is given as such by the Commentators Zam. and Baid. on 
ii, 38. 

Here also the absence of the initial * stands against a direct deriva- 
tion from the Heb. ONY, and points to a Christian origin, ef. Gk. 


'İopanaA, Syr. Nuşmul; Eth. hhz.RA. The probabilities are in 
favour of a Syriac origin ? especially in view of the Christian Palestinian 
forms Nafi) ; Yulımal (Sehulthess, Zex, 16). The name was doubt- 
less well enough known to the people of Muhanımad's day and though 
no pre-İslamic example of its use in N. Arabia seems to have survived 3 


Arı) X9 occurs in 8. Arabian inscriptions, ef. CIS, iv, 543,11. 


ix, 109. 
Founded. 
£ 


». T 


The verbal form geri occurs in IX, 110. The verb is denominative 


£ 


R 
from | , a foundation, which Fraenkel, Fremdw, 11, noted was an 
p 


Aramalc borrowing, ef. Aram. NON foundation, and in the Christian 
Palestinlan dialect the verb .as| — EİELENLwEE ; alo > 
TEÖEMEAlwTO, and İso — ÖcyehLov (Sehwally, Zdioticon, 7), 
so classical Syr. İso) (and see Nöldeke, Mand. Gramm, 98, n. 2; 
Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 31 ; Henning, BSOS, ix, 80). 


1 al-Khafâji notes the uncertainty us to the spelling of the word, J! yel and 
Jslyel being known besides pi yal 

2 Mingana, Syriac Influence, 81; Horovitz, KU, 91. 'The Çümüs, asa matter of 
fact, says that all forms ending in Je are yi pe, though Tab. on ii, 38, claims that 
bl is Heb. 


* All those given by Cheikho, Nasâniya, 230, are doubtless influenced by Çur'ânic 
usage. 
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> 


lal (Aslama). 


| 
Of freguent use, cf. 11, 106, 125. 
To submit, to surrender. 


With this must be taken DİK m, 17, 79, etc.), and the 


participial forms la ete, 


The verb 7-4. is genuine Arabic, corresponding with Heb. 020, 
Phon. nlp)? to be complete, sound : Aram. 50, Syr. Ne fo be 


complete, safe: Akk. Salâmu, to be complete, unharmed. This primitive 


verb, however, does not occur in the Çur'ân. Form TI, ie 1s fairly 


common, but this is a denominative from oy , and > as we shall 
see is a borrowed word.! 
As used in the Çur'ün Tl i is a technical religious term,? and 


there is even some developnıent traceable in Muhammad's use of 1t.5 


İ-. . 0,0 / 


, 4 
Such a phrase as pr) e) AG> 3 çekeni ii in XXXi, 21,1 seecms to give 
the word in its simplest and original sense, and then gali e - . ai 


(xl, 68; vi, 70; ii, 125), and aj) İ or a) | (xxvii, 45; 11, 127; 


Mi, 77; Xxxix, 55), are a development from this. Later, however, 
the word conıes practically to mean “to profess Islam “, 1.e. to accept 


the religion which Muhammad is prcaching, ef. xlviii, 16; xlix, 14, 
“ 


17, ete. Now in pre-İslamic times İ is used in the primitive sense 


of “ hand over ”, noted above. For instance, in a verse of Abü “Azza 


: Wi Ğ, > , . A, 
in Ibn Hishâm, 556, we real —o3luh İsY Y ENE “hand 
me not over for such betrayal is not lawful ”*.5 The Çur'ânic use isan 


* Ön the development of meaning in S. Arabian 41 fi sec Rossini, Glossarium, 196. 

2 See Lyall, JKAS, 1903, p. 782. 

3 See Lidzbarski's article, “ Salâm und Islâm,” in ZS,i, 85 ff. 

* Cf.also,ii, 106; iii,18; iv, 124, Onthe probable genesis of this, see Margoliouth 
in JRAS, 1903, pp. 473, 474. 

9 For other examples, see Margoliouth's article, as above. 
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intelligible development from this sense, but the guestion remains 
whether this was a development within Arabic itself or an importation 
from without. 

Margoliouth in JRAS, 1903, p. 467 #£., would favour a development 
within Arabic itself, perhaps started by Musailama; but as Lyall 
pointed out in the same Journal (p. 771 f.), there are historical difficul- 
ties in the way of this. Lidzbarski, ZS, 1, 86, would make it adenomina- 


tive İrom çY which he takes as a translation of FOTNpLR, but 


Horovitz, KU, 55, rightiy objects. 

The truth scems to be that it was borrowed as a technical religious 
term from the older religions. Already in the O.Aram. inscriptions 
we find that ns» as used in proper names has acguired this technical 
religious significance,! as e.g. fi Sp, etc. The same sense is found 
in the Rabbinic writings (Horovitz, KU, 55), but it is particulariy 
in Syriac that we find lg) used precisely as in the Çur'an, e.g. 
Gcıl,.Bo İcısiİ olanı le) “ hedevoted himself to God and His 
Church ”, or 901m2) cıN olnle);? and one feels confident in 


looking here for the origin of the Arabic word. 
iye | | , i 
pla, of course, is a formatlon from this,3 and was in use in 


pre-Islamic Arabia. AYI, however, would seem to have been 


formed by Muhammad himself after he began to use the word. 


, > 
ge (Ismâ'1l). 

ji, 119-134; iii, 78; iv, 161; vi, 86; xiv,4l; xix,55; xx1i,85; 
XXXYVıll, 48. 

İshmael. 


The Muslim philologers carly recognized that it was non-Arabic, 
as is clear from Zam. on xix, 55, and from its being treated as non- 
Arabic by al-Jawâligi, Mu'arrab, 9 ; al-Khafajı, 10; as-Suyüti, Muzhır, 


: Robertson Smith, Zeligion of the Semiles, 79 ff. 

? The example given by Horovitz, viz. OOl yay) İmı,9$ Ola2J 4019), 
is curiously like alli © | pll 

3 Süra,li, 36; xxii, 77; and note Bagh, vii, 192, and Ya'gübi, Hist, i, 269, and 
its use in Safaite (Ryekmans, Noms propres, i, 239). 
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1,138. Varliousformsofthenameare given— İa&“ | yaa | helel 


and dll, the iz in thislast form, guoted from Sibawaih in Muzhir, 


i, 132, being significant. 
A Christian origin for the word is evident from a comparison 


of the Gk. İouanA; Syr. Vüstosj; Etli. AAFTRA, with the Heb. 
NY. A form derived from Heb. occurs in the inseriptions of 


both the S. and N. of the Peninsula.! In S. Arabia we'findina 


Himyaritic inseription 1modh?2 ip iija'ek (cf. Eth. S0“7KA), 
and in the Safaite inscriptions of N. Arabia we find a form limen 
It is thus clear that the form with initial * was well enough known 
in Arabia before Muhammad's day, but on the other hand, there seems 
to be no evidence that the form used in the Çur'ân was in use asa 
personal name among the Arabs in pre-Islamic times.* The fact 


that in the Çur'ânwefind v2 9 for POT and «5 şam for 2pD”, but 


HK | gel for INT” and has“ | for ORUDU”, just as in Syr. we find 
«2004 anl 20014, but Muşmal and Mistos) makes it 


reasonabiy certain that the (ur'ânic form came from a Syr. source, 
and the form Nastoooj in the Christian Palestinian dialect removes 


any difficulty which might have been felt of çy for |. 


! D. H. Müller suggests that the name is an independent formation in S. Arabian 
(WZKM, iti, 225, being followed in this hy Horovitz, JP.N, 155, 156), but this isa 
little difticult. 

? Hal, 193, İl; ef. CIS,iv,i, 55, with other refcrences in Pılter's * Index of 8. 
Arabian Proper Names ”, PSBA, 1917, p. 110, and Hartmann, Arabisehe Frage, 182. 
226, 252-4. Derenbourg in hıs note on this inseription, CIS, ıv, i, 56, takesitasa 
conıposite name in imitation of the Heb., but sce Müller, WZAM, ili, 225; ZDMG, 
xxxvii, |3ff.; Ryekmans, Noms propres, i, 239, and RES,i, No. 219. 

3 Dussaud, Mission, 221; Littmann, Senitic Inscriptions, 116, 117, 123; £w- 
ziflerung der Safâ-Inschriflen, 58 ; Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, ii, 44. 

* The examples collected by Cheikho, Nasrüniya, 230, cannot, as Horovitz, KU, 
92, shows, be taken as evidence for the pre-Islamıc use of the name. 'The form 'EouarMos 
guoted by Horovitz from Waddington, from an inscription of A.n. 34), may be only 
a rendering of JND0, 

5 Margoliouth, Sehweich Lectures, 12; Mingana, Syriac Infwence, 82, and ef. 
Sprenger, Leben, ii, 336. 

© Sehulthess, Zex, 15, and ef. Horovitz, KU, 92; Rhodokanakis, WZKM, 
xvii, 288. 
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$ 
A va 
Lol e Yİ (Al-A'raf). 
vii, 44, 46. 
Al-A'raf. 


It is usualiy taken to mean the wall which separates Paradise 
from Hell. The philologers were at a loss to explain the word, the two 


favourite theories being (i) that it is the plu. of NE 5 used of the mane 


of a horse or the comb of a cock, and thus a metaphor for the highest 
part of anything (Zam, inloco: Z4, xi, 146), or (ii) that it is from 


© ş 
L E toknow,andso called because ofthe knowledge L3| > ui? | 


had of those in the Garden and those in the Fire. 

Tor Andrae, Ursprung, 18, and Lidzbarski, ZS, lı, 182, claim that 
the word is Arabic, though translating an idea derived from one of the 
older religions.! There is difficulty with this, however, and perhaps a 
better solution is that proposed long ago by Ludolf,? viz. that it is tlle 
Eth. hdld.. Horovitz, Paradies, 8, objects to this on the ground that 


Muhammad does not use Cİ ,£| for the souls of the departed, but for 


the place where they, or at least some of them, dwell, which would be 
9“02.5:. It is by no means unlikely, however, that Muhammad under- 
stood the verb AÖZd..3 used of the blessed departed, as a place- 
name, for hd/d. and dZEr seem much more commonly used in this 


sense than 9“0Z-$:. lt is even possible that 3! el is a corruption of 


9“02.4:. The introduction of the word would seem to be due to 
Muhammad himself, for the occurrence of the word in Umayya, 
xlix, 14, is rightiy suspected by Horovitz of being under Çur'ânic 
influence. 


1 Tidzbarski would take it as an attempt to translate the Mandaean NMINNDND 
— the watch towers, but this is rather remote. 

3 Ad iistoriam &thiopicam Commentarius, p. 2071. He writes: “âli #İ: 
Muhammedis Limbus, medius inter Paradisum et Infernum locus, receptaculum 
mediis generis hominum, gui tantundem boni ac mali in hoc mundo fecerunt. 1d 
awutem aliunde justius derivari neguit, guam a rad- Hthiopica RİCE -z regulevil, 
guo verbo /ithiopes de pie defunetis utuntur.” 

3 Praetorius, Beit. Ass, i, 23, however, takes höld as a denom. from 6 yi 


F 
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mi: 
4 (Allah). 

Of very İreguent occurrence. 


God. 


Öne gathers from ar-Râzi, Mafâtıh, 1, 84 (so Abü Hayyan, Bahr, 
1, 15), that certain early Muslim authorities held that the word was of 
Syriac or Hebrew origin. The majority, however, claimed that it was 
pure Arabic, though they set forth various theories as to its derivatlon.! 


Some held that it has no derivation, being > : the Küfansin 
ei derived it from o e YY | while the Başrans derived it from 
Yİ, taking si asa oo) noun from a.) to be high or to be veiled. 


The suggested origins for ayl were even more varıcd, some taking 


— 


-£ ç 


is from Mİ o worshıp, some from al to be perplexed, some from 


8 
di to lurn to for protection, and others from 4) 9 to be perplexed. 


Western seholars are fairly unanimous that the source of the 
word must be found in one of the older religions. In the Semitic arca 


EN was a widely used word for deity, cf. Heb. TON » Aram. MON i 
Syr. Icın ; Sab. İl4p,; and so Ar, 41) is doubtless a genuine old 


Semitic form. The form ajl!, however, is different, and there can be 


little doubt that this, like the Mandacan RTNON and the Pahlavi 
ideogram,? goes back to the Syr. İcıN (cf. Grünbaum, ZDMG, 
Xxxix, OVl; Sprenger, Leben, 1, 287-9; Ahrens, Muhammad, 15; 
Rudolph, Abhângigkeit, 26; Bell, Origin, 54; Cheikho, Nasrâniya, 
159; Mingana, Syriac Influwence, 86). The word, however, came into 
use in Arabian heathenism long before Muhammad's time ( Wellhausen, 
Reste, 217 ; Nielsen in HAA, i, 218f£.). It occurs freguently in the 
N. Arabian inseriptions,3 and also in those from 8S. Arabia, as, e.g,, 


1 They are discussed in detail by ar-Rözi on pp. 81-4, of the first volume of his 
Tafsir. 

3 Herzfeld, Paikuli, Glossary, 135. 

3 C£. Littmann, Enizifflerung der thamudenischen Inechriflen, p. 63 ff. ; Sem. Inscr, 
p. 1138ff.; and Ryekmans, Noms propres,i, 2; RES, ii, 441. 
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4X1m1h 14 hdo “ with all the Gods” (in Glaser, Abessinien, 50), 
as well as in the pre-Islamic oatl forms, such as that of Çais b. Khatim 
given by Horovitz, KU, 140, and many in ash-Shangiti's introduction 
to the Muw'ullagât. It is possible that the expression du alli is of 


5. Arabian origin, as the name TEX occurs in a (atabanlan 
inseription.? 
0 


vE 
ee! (Allahumma). 
11, 20; v, İl4; viii, 32; x, 10; xxxix, 47. 
An invocatory name for God. 
The form of the word was a great puzzle to the early grammarians 3; 


the orthodox explanation being that it is a vocative form where the 


final e takes the place of an initial L, The Küfans took it asa con- 


tractlon Of ye bul ali! l (Baid. on ili, 25), but their theory 1s 
ridiculed by Ibn Ya'ish,1, 181. Asa vocative it 1s sald to be of the same 


3 
w ” —. . . 
class as ,İA come along. al-Khafüji, 20, however, recognizes it as a 


forelgu word. 
It is possible, as Margoliouth notes (ERE, vi, 248), that it 1s the 
Heb. D*TTON which had become known to the Arabs through their 


contacts with Jewish tribes.* 
- 
ul (J İyüs). 

vi, 86; xxxvlı, 193, 130. 


Elijah. 


£ 


1 Derenbourgin JA, viili€ ser., xx, 157ff., wants to find tho word in the Mİ 
of a Minaean inseription, but this is usualiy taken as areference to a tribal god çigj!, 
vide Halevy, ibid, p. 325, 326. 

3 Rhodokanakis, “ Die Inschriften an der Mauer von Kohlân Timna',” in SBAV, 
Wien, 1924. 3 Margoliouth, ERE, vi, 248. 

4“ There is to be considered, however, the Phon. DON — godhead (see references 
in Harris” Glossary, p. 77), which is evidence of a Semitic form with final m. Cf. 
Nielsenin HA4AA4,i,221,n.2. 
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0 
0 


In xxxvii, 130, for the sake of rhyme, the form Is sali 


From al-Jawâligi, Mu'arrab, 8, we learn that the philologers early 
recognized it as foreign, and it is given as such by as-Suyüti, Muzhir, 
i, 188; asSijistâni, 51; ZA, vii, 303. The Heb. forms are /T"İZN and 
1712 0X, so it is obvious that the Arabic form must have been derived 
from a Christian source, as even Hirsehfeld, Beitrâge, 56, recognizes.? 
The Gk. *“Haras or 'Hhevas gives us the final s, but this also appears 
in Syr. ola S beside the more usual UN (PSm, 203), and in the 


Eth. #APFA, 


The name was no uncommon one among Oriental Christians before 
t 4 . . . U 
Islam, and 'HAiaş occurs not infreguentiy in the İnseriptions.? We 


also find an wÜl in the gencalogy of the poet 'Adi b. Zaid given in 


Aghâni, tü, 18.9 The likelihood is thus that it entered Arabic through 
the Syrlac. 


a | (4l-Yasa'). 
vi, 86; xxxvlli, 48. 
Elisha. 
The word is usually treated as though it were y and the dl 


the definite article,5 and then derived fronı VOL Ağ. Tab., on 


vi, 86, argues against this view, andin the Lexicons (e.g. al-Jawhari, 
sub voc., LA, x, 296), and in al-Jawâligi, 134 (cf. al-Khafâji, 215), it is 
given as a foreign borrowing, a fact which is also indicated by the 


variant spelling a (LA, x, 296). 


1 Geiger, 190; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 83. Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 167, would 
see S. Arabian influence in the production of this longer form, but it is difficult to seo 
much point to his suggestion. 

3 So Sprenger, Leben, ii, 335; Rudolph, Abhângigkeit, 47 ; Horovitz, JPN, 171. 

3 Lebas-Waddington, Nos. 2159, 2160, 2299, ete. 

4 Ibn Duraid, 20, would take this as a genuine Arabic word from ww» with 
which Horovitz, KU, 99, is inclined to agree. İn LA, vii, 803, however, where we 
find this same genealogy, we aro expressly told ya! 4 ee 3 9 ge e“! Çul. 

8 CF. Goldziher, ZDMG, xxiv, 208n. 
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The Heh. YON is near enough to the Arabic to make a 


direct borrowing possible, but the probability is that it came from a 
Christian source (Horovitz, KU, 152). The Gk. forms are "EA, 
"ENLodie, and *Eğeodios ; the Syr. Sas N; and the Eth. İvAfld ; 


the probabilitics being in favour of a Syriac origin. 


» $ 


7 (Umına). 


Of freguent occurrence, e.g. ii, 122, 128; ni, 106, ete. 

People, race. 

Apparentiy a borrowing from the Jews.! Heb. TN isa ire, 
or people, and the MİN of the Rabbinic writings was widely used. 
As the word is apparently not a native Semitic word at all, but Akk. 
ummatu ; Heb. MN; Aram. NİN, NMJIN; and Syr. 


144001, seem all to have been borrowed from the Sumerlian,? we 
K 


cannot deny the possibility, that the Ar. Aİ is a primitive borrow- 


ing from the same source. İn any case it wasan ancient borrowing, 
and if we can depend upon a reading MN 2.0, “at the people's 
cost * in a Safaite inseription,3 we have evidence of its early use in 


N. Arabia. 


ii 
al (Amr). 

xvi, 2; xvii, 87; xxxii, 4; xl, 15; xli, 52; İxv, 12, xevli, 4. 

Revelation. 

In the two senses (i) command or decree, (ii) matter, ajfair, it isa 
genuine Arabic word, and commonly used in the Çur'an. 

İn its use in connection with the Çur'ânic doctrine of revelation, 
however, it would seem to represent the Aram. NT113*() (Rudolph, 
Abhângigkeit, 41 ; Horovitz, JPN, 188; Fischer, Glossar, Nachtrag 
to 8b; Ahrens, Christliches, 26; Muhammad, 134). The whole con- 
ception seems to have been strongly influenced by the Christian Logos 
doctrine,4 though the word would seem to have arisenfrom the Targumic 


use of N'7))'7a, 


! Horovitz, KU, 52; JPN, 190. 

3 Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 46; Pedersen, Israel, 505. 
3 See Horovitz, KU, 52. 

© Grimme, System, 50 ff. 
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El (Amshâj). 


İxxvi, 2 
Pi # R 
Plu. of 0 mangled. 


İn this passage, ** we created man from a mingled clot,” it occurs 
as almost a technical physiological term. The Muslim savants take 
it as a normal formation from the verb ei but this may bea 


denominative from the noun.! Zimmer, Akkad. Fremdw, 40, suggests 
an ultimate origin in the Akk. munzigu—clear wine. 'This was borrowed 


on the one hand into Heb. 411) (beside “T0f3 ; of. Barth, £S, 33, 51); 


Aram. Nif); Syr. KE: and on the other into Egyptian mik, 
Coptic movx5. 


From the Syr. kle arose the Arabic cim and apparentiy 
ds was a parallel form borrowed at an early period, from which 


the other forms have developed. 


cal (dmana). 
Of very freguent occurrence. 


To believe. 


£ 


The BEMMEME verb yal with 1ts deriv e is pure Arabic. Form 


IV, bowever, al with its derivatives, or çe a beltever ; and çu! | 


believing, fatih, is a technical religious term which seems to have 
been borrowed from the older faiths, and intended to represent the 


Aram. Jid1; Syr. <mıol; Eth. A9*7.2 The word actualiy borrowed 


. ? 
would seem to have been the participle “,4 ş—« from Eth. “749975 


1 Asin the case of id as ef. Fraenkel, Fremdw, 172. 

? These Aram. forms themselves, of course, are borrowed from the Heb. JANI! 
(but see Lagarde, Übersicht, 121). 

3 Sec Horovitz, KU, 55; JPN, 191; Fischer, Glossar, Neue Naehlasse to 9a, 
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In lix, 23, yR gn meaning faithful,: and in lix, 9, ole! meaning 


certainiy, may be genuine Arabic (see Fischer, Glossar, 9a). 


 » . 
İİ (ayi) 

ii, 2, 43, 58; v, 50, 51, 70, 72, 110; vii, 156; ix, 119; xlviüi, 
29; İvi, 27. 

Gospel. 

İt is used always of the Christian revelation, is particularly as80- 


clated with Jesus, and occurs only in Madinan passages.? 
Some of the early authorities tried to find an Arabic origin for it, 


making it a form kl from İZ but this theory is rejected with 
some contempt by the commentators Zam. and Baid. both on general 


. 
grounds, and because of al-Hasan's reading hes İ, which elearly is 


not an Arabic form. So also the Lexicons LA, xiv, 171; TA, viii, 
128; and al-Jawâligi, 17 (al-Khafâjı, 11), give it as a foreign word 
derived from either Hebrew or Syriac (ef. Ibn al-Athir, Nohâya, iv, 136). 

Obviously it is the Gk. evayyeâcov, and both Marracci! 
and Fraenkel * have thought that it came directly into Arabic from 
the Greek. The probabilitles, however, are that it came into Arabic 
through one of the other Semitic tongues. The Hebrew origin suggested 
by some is too remote. İt is true that in the Talmud we find 115) 7n0 
for (9 2A)7IN,5 but this is merely a transcription of da ol, 
and the DI *7B01 D1YO)İ “the Gilyonin and böoks 
of the Minim”, merely reproduces the Syr. çaaA,. The sug- 
gestion of a Syr. source is much more hopeful. It is true thât ,0x4,,40| 
is only a transliteratlon of the Gk. EVAYYEALOY, but it was as 
commonly used as the pure Syr. İlşmc, and may be assumed to 
have been in common use among the Christians with whom Muhamınad 
may have been in contact. Nöldeke has pointed out, however, that 


1 With which may be compared the Sab. Kir X, Jathful. Ct. Hommel, Südara- 
bische Chrest, 121; Rossini, Glossarium, 106. 

2 vii, 156, is perhaps an exception, but though the Süra is given as late Meccan, 
this verse seems to be Madinan. 

3 Prodromus, i, 5, “ corrupta Graeca voce.” 

* Vocab, 24. 

* Krauss, Griechische und lateinische Lehnwörter im Talmud, ii, 21. 
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the Manichaean forms |) e İ of Persian origin,! and anglion of 


Turkish origin,? still have the Gk. -:ov ending, and had the Arabic, 
like these, been derived from the Syr. we might have expected it also 


to preserve the final YU. The shortened form, he points out (Newe 
Beitrâge, 47), is to be found in the Eth. D77ZA, where the long 
vowel is almost conclusive evidence of the Arabic word having come 
from Abyssinia.3 Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 164, suggests that it may have 
entered Arabic from the Sabaean, but we have no inscriptional evidence 
to support this. It is possible that the word was current in this form in 
pre-Islamic days, though as Horovitz, KU,'TI, points out, there 1s some 
doubt of the authenticity of the verses in which it is found.“ 


Of very freguent occurrence. C£. ii, 37; ili, 9; XXXVi, 38. 


A sign. 

Later it comes to mean a verse of the Our'ân, and then a verse 
of a book, but it is doubtful whether it ever means anything more than 
sign in the Çur'ân, though as Muhammad comes to refer to his prcaching 
as a sign, the word tends to the later meaning, as e.g. in ill, 5, ete. 
It is noteworthy that in spite of the fregueney of its occurrence in the 
Çur'ân it occurs very seldom in the early Meccan passages. 

The struggles of the early Muslim philologers to explain the word 
are interestingiy set forth in LA, xviii, 66 ff. The word has no root 
in Arabic, and is obviously, as von Kremer noted,9 a borrowing from 
Syr. or Aram. The Heb. MİN (c£. Phon. PİN), from a verb ITİN, to 
sign or mark, was used guite generaliy, for signs of the weather (Gen, 
i, 14; ix, 19), for a military ensign (Numb. ii, 2), for a memorial sign 


1 Vullers, Zez, i, 136; Salemann, Manichaeische Studien, i, 50; BO, 88, which 
latter knows that it is the name of the book of Jesus and the book of Mani— çi 
ol US ei ww bel KN Zan) ye van It is curious that Bagh.oniü, 2, 
gives » yil as an attempt to represent the Syriac original. 

2 In the phrase uluy anglion ekli ef. Le Cog, SBA, Berlin, 1909, p. 1204. 


3 C£, Fischer, Jslamica, i, 372, 

4 C£. Cheikho, Naşrâniya, 185. 

8 Not more than nine times in Süras classed by Nöldeke as early Meccan, though 
many passages in these are certainly to be placcd much later, and one may doubt 
whether the word occurs at all in realiy early passages. 

© Ideen, 226n.; see also Sprenger, Leben, ii, 4l9n.; Cheikho, Naşrüniya, 181 ; 
and Margoliouth, ERE, x, 539. 
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(Josh. iv, 6), and also in a technical religious sense both for the miracles 
which attest the Divine presence (Ex. vii, 19; Deut.1v, 34; Ps. 
İxxvii, 43), and for the signs or omens which a2ccompany and testify 
to the work of the Prophets (1Sam.x,7,9; Ex.ii,12). Inthe Rabbinic 
writings İTİN is similarly used, though it there acguires the meaning 
of a letter of the alphabet, which meaning, indeed, is the only one the 
Lexicons know for the Aram. NMIN. 

While sit is not impossible that the Arabs may have got the word 
from the Jews, it is more probable that it came to them from the 
Syriac-speaking Christians.? The Syr. İZİ, while being used precisely 
as the Heb. MİN, and translating onwetov both in the LXN and 
N.T., is also used in the sense of argumenlum, documentum (PSm, 413), 
and thus approaches even more closely than STİN the Çur'ânic use of 
the word. 

The word occurs in the old poetry, e.g. in Imrü'ul-Çais, Ixv, 1 
(Ahlwardt, Divans, 160), and so was in use before the time of 
Muhammad. 


e il 

| (Ayyüb). 
iv, 161; vi, 84; xxi, 83; xxxvili, 40. 
Job. 


It is the Biblical Job, and the word was recognized as foreign, e.g. 
al-Jawâligi, Mu'arrab, 8. The exegetes take him to be a Greek, e.g. 


Zam. on xxi, 8— g3) and ath-Tha'labi, Orsaş, 106— 23) ç'y-9 > >? 


The name would seem to have come into Arabic through a Christian 
channel, as even Hirschfeld, Beitrâge, 56, admits. The Heb. a "Nappears 


in Gk. (LXX) as 18, and Syr. as 204), which latter is obviousiy 
the origin of the Arabic form.3 The name appears to have been used 
in Arabia in the pre-Islamic period. Hess would interpret the *N of 
an inscription copied by Huber (No. 521, I, 48), as Aiyüb *;, there 1s 


1 İn Biblical Aramaic, however, TIN means & sign wrought by God; ef. Dan. 
ii, 33. 

2 Mingana, Syriac Infiuence, 86. Note also the Mand. NDIN — sign. 

3 Rudolph, Abhângigkeit, 47. 

4 Hess, Die Enizifferung der (hamudischen Inschriften (1911), p. 15, No. Ti; Litte 
mann, Enizifferung, 15; and see Halevyin JA, ser. vii, vol. x, p. 332. 
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Se 
an İ in the genealogy of “Adi b. Zaid given in Aghâni, ii, 18, and 


another Christian of this name is mentioned by an-Nabigha.! 


GU (Bab), 

Öccurs some twenty-seven times, e.g. li, 55; iv, 158. 

A door or gate. 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 14, noted that it was an early loan word, and 
suggested that it came from the Aram. Na which is in very common 
use in the Rabbinic writinges. D. H. Müller, however (WZKM,1, 23), 
on the ground that İp occurs very rarely in Syr. and that the root 
is entirely lacking in Heb., Eth., and Sab., suggested that it wasan 
early borrowing from Mesopotamia (cf. Zimmern, Akkad. Fremduw, 
30), and may have come directiy into Arabic. It occurs commoniy 
in the old poetry, which confirms the theory of early borrowing, 
and it is noteworthy that from some Mesopotamian source it passed 
into Middle Persian (Frahang, Glossary, p. 103; Herzfeld, Paikulh, 
Glossary, 151). 


VU (Babil, 
ii, 96. 

Babylon. 

This sole occurrence of the word is in connection with the story 
of Hârüt and Mârüt who teach men magic. Itisadiptotein the Çur'ân 
but LA, xili, 43, takes this to be not because it is a foreign name, but a 
fem. name of more than three radicals (cf. Yâgüt, Mu'jam, 1, 447).2 

It 1s, of course, from the Akk. Bab-ılu (Delitzseh, Paradies, 212), 
either through the Syr. Vag or the Heb. pphi The city was 


well known in Arabia in the pre-Islamic period, and the name occurs 
in the old poetry, e.g. Mufaddaliyât (ed. Lyajll, p. 133, 1. 13), and 
al-A'shâ (Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 58 — Diwân, Iv, 5), and Hal&vy 
would find the name in a Safaite inseription.3 Horovitz, KU, 101, 
notes that Babylon was well known as a centre for the teaching of 


1 Ahlwardt, Divans, p. 4; ef. Horovitz, KU, 100; JPN, 158. 
? Some, however, recognized it as a foreign name, cf. Abü Hayyân, Bahr, i, 319. 
#JA,s€r. vii, vol. x, p. 380. 
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magic, a fact which we would also gather from the use of the word 
Bavil in the Manichaean Uigur fragments from Idigut-Sehahri.' 


İG (Bâraka). 
vii, 52, 133; xvii, 1; xxi, Tİ, 81, ete. 
To bless. 


4 ## 
With this should be taken the forms ir (vi, 94; xi,50, 76), 
K 
di po 
and <İ po (dl), 90; vi, 92, 156, ete.). 
The primitive verb İG, which is not used in the Çur'ân, means 


" ç 
to kneel, used specially of the camel, so that İZ! 1s the technical 


word for making a camel kneel. İn this primitive sense it is common 
Semitie, so we find Heb. WP NB 7209) “let us kneel 
before Jehovah ” ; Syr. «G1005a2X4 g2 “he knelt upon bis 
knees ” ; Eth, DATE : PRSZU“ “and they bowed the knee 
before him ”. It was in the N. Semitic area, however, that the root 
scems to have developed the sense of to bless, and from thence it passed 
to the 8. Semitic area. Thus we have Heb. 7773, and Phon. 772 to 
bless ; Aram. 7) to bless or praisc; Syr. a2 to bless or pratse; 
and in Palm. such phrases as &D5Y5 ni yi” (de Vogüğ, 
No. 94) “ blessed be his name for evermore ”, and Tl (ibid., No. 
144) “may he bless”. From this N. Semitic sense we find derived 


the Sab. (01 (Rossini, Glossarium, 118), Eth. (EN to bless, celebrate 
ihe praises of, and Ar. <İ)l as above, Note also the formations—Heb. 
1ana; Aram. K290; Syr. İâ95a2, which also were taken 


over into $. Semitic, e.g. Eth. (Er; Ar. er 


> 

5 (Bara'a). 
İvi, 22. 
To create. 


1 Ed.Le Cog, SBAW, Berlin, 1908, pp. 400, 401 ; ef. also Salemann, Manichaeische 
Studten, i, 58. 
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Rl, 
Note also ç$ pr creator used of Allâh in ii, 51; lix, 24; and 


ZE , 


4. » creation in xeviii, 5, 6. İt will be noticed that the word 1s only 


Pi 


used in very late Madinan passages, the Meccan words being yla, 
yel and nı GE. 
The Arabic root 67 is to be freed from a defect, i.e. to be sound 


or healthy (cf. Heb. N”72)), and in a moral sense to be pure. İn this sense 
it is used not infreguentiy in the Çur'ân, ef. vi, 19. In the sense of 
create, however, it is obviously borrowed from the older religions, 
for this is a characteristic N. Semitic development.! Akk. dari to 


make or create: Heb. NA to shape or create: Aram. N'1a, Syr. > 
to create, of which the Arabic eguivalent is SE, used in the older 


language for fashioning an arrow or cutting a pen.? Similariy dap 


isnot an Arabic development (as is evident from the difficulties the 
philologers had with it, ef. LA, i, 22), but was also taken over from the 
older religions, cf. Heb. TIN”73 a ihing creged: Aram. TIN'N2 


and /190. &o 6 pi is from the Aram. N"715, N'75; 


Syr. İao;m, Jap, meaning Creator, and used particularly of God 
(Lidzbarski, SBA W, Berlin, 1916, p. 1218 n.).” 


< 
Macdonald, EJ, i, 303, writing of ç$ p! suggests that the borrowing 


was from the Heb.,! but the correspondences are much closer with 
the Aram. (Nöldeke, Newe Beitrâge, 49), and especialiy with the Syrlac 
(Mingana, Syriac Influence, 88), so that the probabilities are in favour 
of its having been taken from the Christians of the North. 


1 Sehwally, ZDMG, liji, 201. 


2? Andef.theS. Arabian BoOİİ to found or build a temple, cf. ZDMG, xxxvii, 413, 
Rossini, Glossarium, 117. In Phon. N93 is a sculptor; ef. Harris, Glossary, 91. 

3 Massignon, Lezigue technigue, 52, however, considers it as an Arabic word 
specialized in this meaning under Aramaic infiuence. 

* So Ahrens, ZDMG, İxxxiv, 20. 
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, EZ 
DE (Barzakh). 
xxil, 102; xxv, 55; İv, 20. 
A barrier or partition. 


In xxv, 55, and Iv, 20, it is the barrier between the two seas (7, ,) 


where the reference is probabiy to some cosmological myth. In xxiil, 
102, it is used in an eschatological passage, and the exegetes do not 
know what the reference is, though as a glance at at-Tabari's Com- 
mentary will show, they were fertile in guesses. 

That the word is not Arabic seems clear from the Lexicons, whiclı 
venture no suggestions as to its verbal root, are unable to guote any 
examples of the use of the word from the old poetry, and obviousiy 
seek to interpret it from the material of the Çur'ân itseli. 


Addai Sher, 19, sought to explain it from the Pers. bd 7, weeping 


or erying, but this has little in its favour, and in any case suits only 
xxiii, 102. Vollers, ZDMG, |, 646, makes the much more plausible 


suggestion that 0? zisa by-form of na 8 parasang from the Phiv. 


3 yola frasang, Mod.Pers. Ke 2. which preserves its form fairly 
well in Gk. 7apacayyns, but becomes Aram. ROD or 1018) *; 
Syr. İsa; whence the Ar. e The Phiv. yaa Ma) frasangan 


of PPGI, 116, means a measure of land and of roads,? and could thus 
fit the sense barrier in all three passages. 


, 
ya) (Burhün). 

ii, 105; iv, 174; xi, 24; xxi, 24; xxiji, LİT; xXvil, 69; Xxvli, 
32, 75. 

An evident proof. 

In all the passages save Xxii, 24, and xxviü, 32, it 1s used in the 
sense of a proof or demonstration of the truth of one's religious position. 
In these two cases, one from the story of Joseph and the other from 
that of Moses, the word refers to an evident miraculous sign from 


1 Levy, Wörterkuch, iv, 125; Telegdi, in JA, coxxvi (1935), p. 252. 
? See Horn, Grundrise, 182; Nyberg, Glossar, 13. 
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God for the demonstration of His presence and power to him who 
beheld it. It is thus clearly used in the Our'ân asa technical religious 
term.! 


It is generally taken asa form as from e 7, Form IV of which 


is said to mean to prove, but the straits to which the philologers are 
put to explain the word (cf. Râghib, Mufradat, 44; LA, xvii, 369), 
show us that we are dealing with a foreign word. Sprenger, Teben, 1, 
108 had noted this? but he makes no attempt to discover its origin. 


pe İİ 
Addai Sher, 21, suggested that it is from the Pers. yla I, meaning 


elearly manifest, or well known (et. Vullers, Ler., i, 352), but this 1s 
somewhat remote. The origin clearly is, as Nöldeke has shown (Neve 
Beitrâge, 58 ),3 in the Eth. MC777, a common Abyssinlan word," 
being found also in Amharic, Tigrâ, and Tigrifia, meaning İyhi, ıllumına- 


ion, from a root (NCU cognate with Heb. TM); Ar. ,g. İt seemsto 


have this original sense in iv, 174; xli, 24, and the sense of proof or 
demonstration is easily derived from this. 


Ka 
gi 3 » (Burü)). 

iv, 80; xv, 16; xxv,62; İxxxv, |. 

Towers. 

The original meaning occurs in iv, 80, but in the other passages 
it means the signs of the Zodiac, according to the general consensus of 
the Commentators, cf. as-Sijistâni, 63. 


The philologers took the word to be from 3 to appcar (et. Baid. 


| », 
on iv,80; LA,iii,33), but there can belittledoubt that Cc? » Tepresents 


the Gk. TVpYOS (Lat. burgus), used of the towers on a city wall, as 


e.g. in Homer Od, vi, 262—7roN10s mTepi mrüpyos üymhos. The 
Lat. burgus (see Guidi, Della Sede, 579) is apparentiy the source 


1 Ahrens, Christliches, 22, makes a distinction between xii, 24 ; iv, 147; xxiii, 117, 
where it means “Licht, Erleuchtung”, and the other passages where it means 
“ Beweis ”. 

2 Also Massignon, Zezigue fechnigue, 52. 

3 Also ibid., p. 26. 

* Itisin freguent use even in the oldest monuments of the language. 
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of the Syr. |) 82! a turret, and perhaps of the Rabbinic 17191), 70114 
a resling place or statton for travellers.? From this sense of stations 
for travellers it is an easy transitlon to stations of the heavenly bodies, 
i.e. the Zodiac. Syr. k902 is indeed used for the Zodiac (PSm, 475), 
but this is late and probabiy under the influence of Arabic usage. 

Tt is possible that tlıe word occurs in the meaning of tower in 
a ©. Arabian inscriptlon (D. H. Müller im ZDMG, xxx, 688), but the 
reading is'not certain.3 Ibn Duraid, 229, also mentions it as occurring 
as a personal name in the pre-Islamic period. The probabilities are that 
it was a military word introduced by the Romans into Syria and N. 
Arabia,* whence it passed into the Aramaic dialects 9 and thence to 


Arabia. It would have been borrowed in the sing. form T from 


which an Arabic plural was then formed. 


a (Bashshara). 


Of freguent occurrence, cf. ii, 23; mi, 20; iv, 137, ete. 
To announce good news. 


. ai r#|,# ' 
The primitive verb ,.4v to peel off bark, then to remove the surface 


of a thing, i.e. to smoolh, is not found in the Çur'ân, though it occurs 


in the old literature. From this we find ,&w skin and thence fesh, as 


Syr. İşm ; Heb. “06: Akk. bisru, blood-relation, whence it is an 
easy transition to the meaning man, ef. Heb. 993; Syr. İma > 


p Po di z N 
(plu. İm — av0pwTo1). yi im this sense Occurs 


freguentiy ın the Çur'ân ” and Ahrens, Chrıstkches, 38, thinks it is of 
Aramaic origin. 


I So Fraenkel, Fremdw, 235, against Freytag and Rodiger, who claim that it 
is a direct borrowing from züpyos. 

2 Rut see the dıscussion ın Krauss, Griechische Lehnwörter, ii, 143. 

3 Mullerin WZKM,i, 28. 

4 Vollers in ZDMG, li, 312. 

s The Arm. pnupgl came probabiy through the Aramaic also. Cf. Hübschmann. 
Arm. Gramm,i, 393; Brockelmann in ZDMG, xivii, 2. 


* So Sab. İ3İİ and Eth. NÖG, but these apparentiy developed late under 
Jewish or Christian influence. 

7 And note yal to go in unto a wife (ii, 183, only), with Heb. 9192 membrum 
virile; Syr. İma per euphemismum de pudendis viri et foeminae. 
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The wider use of the root in the Our'ân, however, is in the sense of 


ği sö. ..,) 
to announce good tidings. Thus we have the verb yas asabove; ($ ye 


good news (ii, 91; ii, 122; viii, 10, ete.); ne (v, 22; vi, 188, 


4 
ete.), and yav (vii, 55; xxv, 50, ete.), the bringer of ye a 


Nu, A 
also ye (4, 209, ete.) with much the same ig por 1 (xlı, 


. 497? 
30) /o receive pleasure from good tidings: and m 2 (lxxx, 39), 


rejoicing. This use, however, seems not to be original in Arabic but 
derived from the older religions. Thus Akk. bussuru, is to bear a Joyful 
message : Heb. 903 both to bear good tidings and to gladden with good 
tidings : “WAT to recetve good tidings.! 

The S. Semitic use of the word seems to be entirely under the 
influence of this Jewish usage. In Eth. the various forms fIğgd 1/0 
bring a joyful message, KAZ to bring good tidings, TONE to be 
announced, Zİ good news, AMAZ one who announces good tıdings, 
are all late and'doubtless under the influence of the Bible. So the S. 
Arabian )3İ1X £o öring tidings and 4)3T| tidings (cf. ZDMG, xxx, 
672; WZKM (1896), p. 290; Rossini, Glossarium, 119), are to be 
considered of the same origin, especially when we remember that the 
use of 4 )3/) is in the Hahımân inseription. The Syr. şa has suffered 
metathesis, but in the Christian Palestinian dialect we find ;2 (o 


preach, used Just as gi in ili, 20; ix, 34, ete., and so ama — 
€vayyeNLoy, where again the influence is undoubtedIy Jewish. 
The probabilities are that the word was an early borrowing and 


taken direct from the Jews, though in the sense of 40 preach the influence 
was probabiy Syriac.? 


Je (Batala). 
Occurs some thirty-six times in various forms. 
To be in vain, false. 


1 Also fi ya tidinge — Ar. and 3 La, which latter, however, is not 
VS 5) 


Our'ânic. Cf. also now the Ras Shamra 97 to bring good news. 
2 As probabiy the Philv. basariğ, PPGI, 95. 
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The passages in which it occurs are relatively late, and it is clearly 
a technical religious term for the nothingness, vanity, and falseness 


of that which is opposed to God's a In particular it is used of 


idols, as in xvi, 74; xxix, 52, 67, ete., where it forcibly reminds us of 
the Hebrew use of 2”9"ÖN and the Tâ uaTrOala of Acts xiv, 15. 


Now asa matter of fact the Peshitta translates TA MAT ata by 
TAS), and, as Ahrens, Christliches, 38, points out, we seem t0 have 


here the origin of the Çur'ânic LU, whence probabiy the other forms 
Pp 


were derived. Cf. the Eth. fimmAâ, vanum, inanem, irritum. 


e 

ge (Ba'1). 
xxxvn, 125. 
Baal. 


The word occurs in the Elijah story and asa proper name un- 


doubtediy came to Muhammad from the same source as his wii, 


As this would seem to be from the Syr. we may conelude that ge is 


fronjhe Syr. Na2.! On the guestion of theword in general the authori- 
ties differ. Robertson Smith? argued that the word was a loan-word in 
Arabia, but Nöldeke (ZDMG, xl, 174), and Wellhausen (#este, 146), 
claim that it is indigenous. It is worthy of note that as-Suyüti, //9,310, 


states that ge meant «> 5 in the dialects of Yemen and of Azd, and 


as suclı we find it in the 8. Arabian inseriptions, e.g. Glaser, 1076, 2, 


Xeo)X 1ofl “Lord of Teriat” (sec further Rossini, Glossartum, 
116; RES,i, Nos. 184, 185). İn any case from the Nabatacan and N. 
Arabian inseriptions ? we learn that the word was known in this sense 
in Arabia long before Muhammad's time. Horovitz, KU, 101, thinks 
it came from Htl. (cf. Ahrens, Christliches, 38). 


1 So Horovitz, KU, 101, and see Rudolplı, Abhdngigkeit, fin. 

? Religion of the Semites (2 ed.), 10011, ; Kinshıp, 210. 

3 See Cook, Glossary, 32; Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 240, 241; Ryekmans, Voms 
propres,i, 8, 54; Nielsenin HAA,İ, 241. 

* İm the Gür'ün itself (xi, 75) it occurs in the sense of husband. 
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yaa (Baır). 

xl, 65, 72. 

A full-grown camel. 

İt occurs only in the Joseph story, and Dvotâk, Fremdw, 18, is 
doubtless right in thinking that its use here is due to Muhanımad's 
sources. İn the Joseph story of Gen. xiv, 17, the word used is 79), 
and in the Syr. İşa2, which means originally catile in general, and 
then any beast of burden. It is easy to see how the word was specialized 
in Arabic to mean camel (Guidi, Della Sede, 583 ; Rossini, Glossartum, 
116; Hommelin HAA, 1,82n.), the usual beast of burden in that 
country, and as such it occurs in the old poetry. There seems no reason 
to doubt the conclusion of Dvofâk, Fremdw, 46 (cf. Horovitz, JPN, 
192), that Muhammad's informant, hearing the word in the story as he 
got it from a Jewish or Christian source, passed the word on as theugh 
it had its speclalized Arabic meaning of camel. 


İLK (Bighâl). 
xXvi, 8. 


Mules. Plural of 3 


al-Khafâji, 44, shows that some of the Muslim philologers suspected 
that it was non-Arabic. The root is clearly not Arabic, and Hommel, 
Sângethere, 113, noted it as a borrowing from Abyssinia, where the 
mule was as characteristic an animal as the camel is in Arabia. Fraenkel, 
Fremdw, 110, accepts this derivatlon, and Nöldeke, Newe Bettrâge, 58, 
has established 1t. The word iscommon to all the Abyssinian dialects— 
ef. Eth. and Tigre (PA; Amharic (PA and ()b“As; Tigrina 


NPA. The di for 8 is not an isolated phenomenon, as Hommel 


ıllustrates. 


Na» 
AL (Balad). 
KD 
ii, 120; ili, 196; vii, 55, 56, ete. Also SAG —xxv, 51; xxvii, 98; 
XXxxıIv, 14, ete. 
Country, region, territory. 
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The verb ak in the sense of £o dwell in a region is denominative, 


and Nöldeke recognized that a in the sense of a “place where one 


dwelis ” was a Semitic borrowing from the Lat. palatium: Gk. 
mahartov. This has been accepted by Fraenkel, Fremdw, 28, and 
Vollers, ZDMG, li, 312, and may be traced back to the military 
occupatlion of N. Arabia. 


A (Banna”). 
XXxvii, 86. 
A builder. 


Pi 
e 


The verb |, to butld occurs in the Our'ân along with certain 
Li 4 0. 
formatlons therefrom, e.g. ŞU, ceiled roof, and , ç-ma, and it would 


—. 


seem on the surface that Li is another such formation. Nöldeke, 


Mand. Gramm, 120, n., however, has a suggestion that it 1s a borrowing 
from Aramaic, whence on the other hand it passed into Middle Perslan 
(ef. Herzfeld, Paikuli, Glossary, p. 156). Fraenkel, Fremdw, 255, is 
doubtful, but thinks that if it isa loan-word it comes from the Jewish 
TINİ2 rather than from the Syr. a1. Zimmem, Akkad. Fremdu, 
26, considers them all as borrowed from Akk. banü—o build, though 


the 8. Arabian YAİİ and its derivatives might suggest that the root 
developed independently in 8. Semitic (Rossini, Glossarium, 115). 


çi A 

Li (Bunyân). 
ix, 110,111; xvi, 28; xvili, 20; xxxvli, 95; İxi, 4. 
A building or construction. 


Again it would seem, on the surface, that this word also is from 


? 


—— to build. Sprenger, Leben, 1, 108, has noted that words of this 


, , 
form are un-Arabic, e.g. D's, NE 3, ole, ob, ete., and 
lead us to look for an Aram. origin. Fraenkel, Fremdw, 27, points 
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out that we have in Aram. 14, NND beside NM”13 and NİNJA, 
and in Syr. İla, meaning building. In Heb. also we find 1:33, but as 


Lagarde, Ubersicht, 205, shows, this is & borrowing from Aram. ça 


occurs in the old poetry so it was doubtless an early borrowing from 
Aramaic. 


K 
YL (Buhtün). 
iv, 24, 112, 155; xxiv, 15; xxxl, 58; İx, 12. 
Slander, calumny. 
Only in Madinan passages. 


It is usualiy taken from «ug /o confound, which occurs twice 


in the Our'ân, viz. ii, 260; xxi, 41 (LA, ni, 316; Râghib, Mufradât, 
0 
63), though we learn from the Lexicons that some took it from LŞ. 


Sprenger, as we have mentioned above, pointed out the Aram. form of 


these words ending in oL and Fraenkel, Vocab, 22, saw that Ee 


was to be explained from the Aram. M1), Syr. İG to be or become 
ashamed, whence 1117) and 1019 to make ashamed, a root connected 


with the Heb. ©1712: Sab. mooll!i: Ar. a The borrowing was 


doubtless from the Syr., where we have the parallel forms 42/2/0195, 
17a1//o12? 
ağ (Bahıma). 

Z Il; xxli, 29, 35. 

Animal. 

A very late word, occurring only in material from towards the 


very end of the Madina period, and used only in connection with 
legislation about lawful and unlawful meats. It is well known that 


1 CE, halli etil doer, ZDMG, xxxvii, 375. 
? P$m, 461. Wellhausen in ZDMG, Ixviı, 633, also decides in favour of an Aram. 


origin for the word. 
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these food regulations were formed under Jewish influence,! so that it 18 
significant that the word in the Jewish legislation (Lev. Xi) 18 il. 
The root of the word is probably a form ©/10 which we findin 


Eth. j)yap to be dumb, connected with Ar. çe and eee, both 


of which refer to incoherence or ambiguity of speech. The Lexicons, 
however, are troubled about the word (ef. LA, xiv, 323), and there is 
little doubt that it was a direct borrowing from the Jewish 1,2 


v5 
J (Bür). 
xxv, 19; xIvhi, 12. 


Ignorant. 


Re 
The phrase )» p gö in these two passages Wasa complete puzzle 
to the Commentators. As we finda verb gr to perish in xxxv, 11, 26, 
and the noun Big in xiv, 33, most of the early authorities endeavoured 


to explain ) # from this and make it mean destruction, cf. Tab., Zam., 


Baid., and Bagh. on the verses. There was some philological difficulty 
over this, however, which as-Suyüti, /ig, 311, endeavours to avold by 


claiming that it is a dialectal form, meaning “Ya in the dialect of 


“Umân, a theory which seems also to have been held by al-Akhfash 


(LA, v, 153). 
Hirsehfeld, Beiirâge, 40, suggests that it is the Aram. İla and 
> 


: 
like pp | (vü, 156, 158, ete.) isa translatlon of YANI (93 In 


the Rabbinic writings 112 means a boorish, ignorant, and uncultured 


1 Rudolph, Abhângiykeit, 61; Horovitz, JPN, 193. 

2 Addai Sher, 30, suggests that it is from the Pers. vlc which is absurd. 

3 “Im Munde der Juden war YAN? DY zweifellos wusserordentlich gelaufig, 
nicht minder haufig wohl auch das aram. 772. Dic Seltenheit des Ausdrucks im 
Korân trotz zahlreicher Gelegenheıt ihn zu brauchen, zcigt aber, dass derselbe 
Muhammad nicht sehr gelaufig geworden ist, er wendet ofter das dasselbe besagende 
'Ummij an, welches, wie Geiger bereits gefunden hat, die eigentliche arabische 
Übertragung son “İm hö'ârez darstellt,” ef. Geiger, 28. 
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person, e.g. Yoma, 37a, 212 SW “ami 107 MD TOMT “he 
who walks ahead of his teacher is a boor”, or Pirge Aboth, ii, 6— 
KD N7* MA TN “No boorish fellow fears sin”, and corre- 
sponds with the Aram. N'İT2 used, e.g., in the Targums on Prov. xü, 
1, or Lev. Rabba, $ 18, where the uncultured are contrasted with the 
learned. Horovitz, JPN, 198, also holds to a Jewish origin. 

Precisely similar in meaning, however, 1s the Syr. Bao, as when 
Paul in 2 Cor. xi, 6, says ANS bİ Bao, “uncultured am I in 
speech (but not in knowledge) ”—idrns T© Aoyw, Teferring 
to his difficulties with the Greek tongue. So Ephraem uses 
Naso10 a2, and Mingana, Syriac Infuence, 93, thinks that the 


Our'ânie 9 is of Syr. rather than Jewish origin. It is really 


impossible to decide. The word occurs in the old poetry, e.g. Hassân 
(ed. Hirsehfeld, xevi, 2), and a verse in LA, v, 153, so it was 
apparentiy an early borrowing. 


, 
2 (Biye) 


xxl, 41. 


a? 


Plu. of Alaş a place of worship. 


It was carly recognized as a foreign word (as-Suyüti, 119,320; Mutaw, 
46), and is said by al-Jawâligi, Mw'arrab, 35, to be a borrowing from 
Persian. One isat a loss to know why al-Jawâligi should think It was 
Persian, when it is so obviously the Syr. İA8a2,! unless perhaps we 
may suggest that he knew of Syrian churches in Persian territory called 
by this name and jumped to the conclusion that it was a Persian 


word. Syr. İAsaD is originally an egg (ef. Ar. v2? , Heb.(7y*5; 


Aram. (1992), and then was used metaphorically for the top of a 
rounded arcı—İMmoJa2) o1020> İJÂsam, and so for the domed 
buildings used for worship. 

The word was well known in pre-Islamic times, being found in 
the S. Arabian inseriptions,? and occurring not infreguentiy in the old 

1 This has been generaliy recognized, cf. Sprenger, Leben, ili, 310, n.1 ; Fraenkel, 
Vocab, 24; Fremdw, 274; Rudolph, Abhângigkeit, 7 ; Cheikho, Nasrâniya, 201. 

a XOJİ in the Abraha inseription, C18, iv, No. 541, 11, 66 and 117. 
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poetry (e.g. Diwan Hudh., ed. Kosegarten, 3,1. 5), and may be assumed 
to have entered Arabic from the Mesopotamian area. It is interesting 
that the traditional exegesis of the Our'ân seems to favour the word 


in xxii, 4l, being referredto ($ Lei Hana, though some thought 


it meant pa) İS; cf. Zam., Baid., Tab., on the passage, and 


) 
TA, v, 285; as-Sijistâni, 65. 


we) (Taba). 
Occurs very freguentiy. 
To repent towards God. 


” N Di 


», 


N NK we 
Besides the verb eli should be noted p and Av gi 


NC , 
repentance, and NE » the relenting, used asa title of Allah. 


The word is undoubtediy a borrowing from the Aramaic (cf. Hal&vy 
in JA, ser. vii, vol. x, p. 423), for the Semitic root which appears in 


Heb. as v0, is in 9S. Semitic found as Sab. (lco3 ; Ar. ok and only 
normaliy appears with initial 7) in Aram. JİN; Syr. 22 The Ar. 


? * . . pi 
li , particularly in the derived sense of recompense, is used not 


infreguentiy in the Çur'ân, ef. ii, 139; iv, 133; xvil, 42, ete. 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 22, noted that the word was Aram.! but did not 
inguire further as to its Jewish or Christian origin. The balance of 
probability seems in favour of Hirschfeld's suggestion, Beitrâge, 39, 
that it is of Jewish origin,? though in face of Syr. «Dol and İml 
penilenit (0 peTavodv), İlamıl penitence, one cannot absolutely 
rule out the possibility of a Clıristian origin. Horovitz, JPN, 186 lists it 
among those words of whose origin, whether Jewish or Christian, 
it is impossible to decide. 


1 So Fremdw, 83; PSm, 4399; Massignon, Lexigue technigue, 52; Fischer, 
Glossar, 18, 
3 See also Pautz, Offenbarung, 157,n. 4. 
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a va 
bel (Tabi). 

11, 249: xx, 89. 

An ark, or chest. 


İn ii, 249, 5» Ü means the Ark of the Covenant of the time of 


Samuel and Saul, the Heb. 771X, and in xx, 39, the Ark of papyrus, 
the Nİ3) 131, in which the infant Moses was committed to the 
water, 

The Muslim authorities invarlably treat it as an Arabic word, 
though they were hopelessly at sea as to its derivation, some deriving 


it from «ol (ZA, i, 227; TA,i,161); some from <LJ (LA, ii, 322; 


Sıhâh, sub voc.) ; others from de. (Ibn Sida in TA, ix, 381), while 


“Ukbari, /mlâ”, 69, frankly says—ĞzAl du ya Y. 


The ultimate origin, of course, Is Egyptlan d6z.t, whence came the 
Heb. 171.01, which is used for Noah's ark in Gen. vi, 14; ix, 18 (Gk. 
kıBorTOos), and the ark of papyrus in which Moses was hidden (Gk. 
0(3y)1 In the Mishna i13'N) is used for the Ark of the Covenant, 
especially in the phrase “ coming before the Ark “ for prayer, ct. 
Mishna Berak, v, 4, (139017 55 29 and on this ground Geiger, 


44, would derive & 9 hi from the Aram. Nf112971, which is consistentiy 


used in the Targums and Rabbinic literature for !715). Geiger has been 
followed by most later writers,? but Fraenkel, Vocab, 24. pointed out 
that the correspondence is even closer with the Eth. İNİ and Nöldeke, 
Neue Beitrâge, 49, agrees, although he admits the possibility of a 
derivation from the Aramaic.? A strong point in favour of the 
Abyssinian origin is the fact that not only is -f1*İ- used to translate 
KIBTOŞ in Gen. vi, 14, ete. (ef. Jub. v, 21), but isalso the usual word 

I Zimmer, Akkad. Fremdw, 45, disputes this Egyptian origin and suggests a 
connection with the Akkadian word /öbitu, but see Yahuda, Danguaye of the Pentateuch, 


p.1l4,n.2. 
2 Von Kremer, /deen, 226n.; Sprenger, Leben, ii, 257n.; Fleiseher, Kleinere 


Sehriflen, i, 176 n.; Hubsehmann, Z/MG, xivi, 260. The Arm. Munfınuın (Hübsch- 


mann, Arm. (hanon,i, 153) is from the Pers. © yi but this isitselfa direct borrowing 


from Arabic. Geiger hal been preceded in this suggestion by de Sacy inyA, 1829, 
p. 178. 
3 So Fischer, Glossar, 17. 
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for the Ark of the Covenant (ef. Ex. xxv, 10), and is still used in the 

Abyssinian Church for the box containing the sacred books and 

vessels.! 

KA 
» (Tubba'). 

xlıv, 386; |, 18. 

Title of the Kings of the Himyarites. 


# 


The philologers would derive the word from ai to follow, and 


explain the title as meaning that each king followed his predecessor, 
cf. Bagh. on xliv, 36. 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 25, connected it with the Eth. F“110 strong, manly, 
and Nöldeke in Lidzbarski's Ephemeris, li, 124, supports the connection. 
The word itself, however, is clearly S. Arabian, and occurs in the 


inscriptions in the compound names İmofiX, oll Xp. Tl)4efX, 
ete. Hartmann in ZA, xiv, 331-7, would explain it from ©Xİl - YMA, 
but this seems very unlikely,? and everything 1s in favour of the other 
derivatlon. The word was apparentiy well known in pre-Islamic 
Arabia, for it occurs not infreguentiy in the old poetry.? 
e 
ani (Tatbir). 

XVİ, 1; XXV, İl. 

Ütter destructlon. 


« 
— 


. 7“ .0. . o tadi .. 
It is the verbal noun from |, an intensive of ya /0 break or 


. 
VOL, 


destroy, other fornıs from which are found in vi, 135, ,axe; and 


İxxi, 29, DU, as-Suyüti, 749, 320, tells us that some carly authorities 
thought that it was Nabataecan. By Nabataean he neans Aramale, 


and we do find Aram. TDM: Syr. ;22, do break, which are the 


eguivalents of Heb. 72 ; Akk. gabüru; Sab. )İİ84; Ar. Ni; 


1 Dufton, Narratire of a Journey through Abyssinia, London, 1867, p. 88. 

3 Lidzbarskı, Ephemeris, 1, 224, says: “Ich halte diese Erklarung fur moglich, 
nicht wie Hartmann und Mordtmann für gesichert.” Sec also, Glaser, Altjemenische 
Studien, i, 3 ; Rossini, Glossartum, 256; Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 319. 

3 See Horovitz, K(, 102, 103. 

4 See Mordtmann, Himjar. Inschr, 74; D. H. Muller, Hof. Mus,i, 1.26; Rossini, 
Glossarlum, 258. 
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Eth. (0d. This is fairly clear evidence that Ar. w isa secondary 


formatlon and in all probability from the Aram. as Fraenkel, Vocab, 
25, noted (so Ahrens, Christliches, 21). 


EYLE (Tijâra). 

li, 15, 282; iv, 33; ix, 24; xxiv,37; Xxxv, 26; İxi, 105 İxli, 11. 

Merchandise. 

It will be noticed that the word occurs only in late passages. 
İn three passages (ü, 15; iv, 38; xxiv, 37) it bears the sense of 
traficking rather than merchandise or the substance of traffic, and this 


latter is perhaps a derived sense. The word sl merchant does not 


occur in the Çur'ân, nor any derived verbal form. 
There can be no doubt that the word came from the Aram. 


Fraenkel, Fremdw, 182, thinks that 6 pa was formed İrom the verb 


po which isa denominative from b, the form which he thinks was 
originaliy borrowed from Aram. İn view, however, of the Aram. 
N'NIL ; Syr. Başl, both of which have the meaning mercatura, 
there would seem no reason for refusing to derive the Ar.o ; airectiy. 


In fact, as Fraenkel's discussion shows (p. 181), there is some difficulty 


in deriving si, a participial form, from Aram. NM; Syr. İNE 
and Nöldeke had to suggest a dialectal form NV) to case the difficulty. 


I£, however, the original form in Ar. were 6 > from NND, and the 


verb , a denominative fronı this, it is easy to see how sl a 


merchant, 1.e. “one who traffics ”, would be formed as a participle 
from this verb. 

That the borrowing was from the Aram. is clear İrom the fact 
that the original word was the Akk. #amkâru or tamgâru,! whence comes 
the Armen. Pulhup or İBulugup,? so that in the Aram. NR 


I Zimmem, Akkad. Fremdw, 16. ? Hübschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 308, 
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he doubled 4 represents an original 3, which we find still unassimilated 
n the Mand. NİNAM. The word was well known in Arabia in pre- 
Islamic days, as is clear from the fact that we find both N)301 meaning 
merchant and NMÜİM meaning commerce in the N. Arabian inseriptions,! 


while sl occurs commonİy enough in the old poetry, particulariy in 


connection with the wine trade.? 


is (Tajalla). 
vii, 139; xcli, 2. 
To appear in glory. 


The simple verb po to make clear, is cognate with Heb. ae 
uncover ; Aram. Rİ); Syr. İşe reveal ; and Eth. TAP to mamfest, 


# 
explain; and Form li, pa io reveal, to manifest occursin vii, 186 ; 
— 


5 
tdi ad . . . 
xci, 3. Theform pa , however, which is used once of God revealing 


Himself to Moses at Mt. Sinai, and once of the brightness of oncoming 
day, secms to have been formed under the influence of Syr. öl 
which, as Mingana, Syriac Inftuence, 86, points out, had become 
specialized in this sense, and may have been known in religious cireles 
at Mecca and Madina in this technical sense. Tt is at least suggestive 
that LA, xviii, 163, uses only Hadith in explanation of the word. 


di 
e ,, ia 
2 (Tasnım). 
. 
İxxxlli, 27. 
Tasnim—name of a fountain in Paradise. 


"ös .. 


The exegetes derive the word İrom to ratse, Form TI of Ni 


to be high, and the fountain is said to be called çeri because the water 


is carricd from it to the highest apartment of the Pavilion, ef. Zam. 
on the passage, and Tab. guoting Mujâhid and Al-Kalbi ; also ZA, 


1 de Vogüğ, Syrie Cenirale, No. 4; Cook, Glossary, 119. 
2 Fraenkel, Fremdw, 158, 182; D. H. Müller, in WZKM,i, 27; andnote LA, 
v, 156, with a verse from Al-A'shâ. 
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xv, 199. Itisobvious, however, that this is merely anattempt to explaiın 
a word that was strange to the exegetes, and which lent itself to 


explanation as a form geen from . Thereisno occurrence of the 


word earlier than the Çur'ân, and apparently nothing in the literature 
of the surrounding peoples from which we can derive it, so Nöldeke 
is doubtless right when in his Sketches, 38, he takes the word to be an 
inventlon of Muhammad himself. i 


o. 


00 
yakı (Tafsir). 
XXV, 90. 
An explanatlon or interpretation. 


" 


The exegetes naturally take it as the verbal noun İrom ge tO 


al 


adi . R 2 ' 
explain, Form Il of ,..8 (odiscover something hidden. Fraenkel, Fremduw, 


li 


rw ., N 
286, however, thinks that in this technical sense ,<.9 15 a borrowing 


from the Syr. şa2 (o e.rpound, make clear, which 1s very commonliy 
used in early Syriac texts in the sense of interpretation of Seripture. 
This sense of fo solve, lo interpret from the Aram. IB: Syr.;eato 


dissolve, seems a peculiar development of meaning im Aram., and Heb. 


y”i> isa loan-word from Aram. NTV, so that Ar. is doubtless 


di o 


sö 90.0 ..0. 
of the same origin, and ya and 12 were later formed from 


this horrowed verb. 

Halevy, JA, vi ser., vol. x, p. 412, thinks that he finds the word 
“ODN inlerpreter in the Safaite inseriptions, which, if correct, would 
point to the pre-İslamic use of the root in this sense in N. Arabia. 


NA 
29 (Tannür). 

xi, 42; xxili, 27. 

Oven. 

İt was early recognized by the philologers as a word of foreign 
origin. al-Aşma'i, according to as-Suyüti, Muzhir, 1, 135, dasseditasa 


I Zimmem, Akkad. Frendie, 68, however, would derive the Aram. forms from Akk. 
pasâru. See also Horovıtz, JPN, 218. 
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Persian loan-word, which was also the opinion of Ibn Duraid, as we learn 
from al-Jawâligi, Muarrab, 36.1 ath-Tha'âlibi, Figh, 317, gives it in 
his list of words that are common to both Persian and Arabic, and Ibn 
Outaiba, Adab al-Kâtib, 528, guotes Ibn “Abbâs as saying that it was 
one of those words which are common to all languages.? Some, however, 


argued for its being an Arabic word from pi or ) p .asthe Muht, sub 


voc., explains it—“ It is said to be Arabic from ) 5 or pi and that Its 


original form was )9 gi on the measure 2 gnd) , then the 9 was given 


hamza because of the weight of the damma on it, and then the hamza 


was suppressed and replaced by another O, so that it became lk 


This was not looked on with favour by the philologers, however, for 
we read in TA, iii, 70, “ Asfor the statements about | gi being from 


p or ) # and that the 5 is an augment, it is all wrong, and Ibn 


“Uşfür pointed this out clearly in his book /4/-Mumatt:* as others have 
done.” This judgment of the philologers is vindicated by the fact 


” 


4 © 
that 0) 48 is not a genuine Arabic form at all. 


The Commentators differ among themselves as to the meaning 
of the word, some taking it to mean the “ surface of the earth ”, or 
“the highest part of the earth ”, or * morning light , or “oven " 
(cf. Tab. on xi. 42). That the word does mean oven is evident from its 
use in the old poetry, e.g. Hamâsa, 792. 


” 
ye 4 le, >” la ) px alak o gr” hai > 3 
“ İs it a loaf which a Nabataean wonıan bakes in her oven till the 
crust Tise$, 
or a verse in İghâni, iü, 16, 1. 7. The Lexicons agrce that this is the 
original meaning, ef. Jawhari, sub voe., and LA, v, 162. 
Fraenkel, #remdw, 26, suggested that the word came into Arabic 


, 


1 al-.Jawüligi is the source of as-Suyüti, 7/9, 320; Mutaw, 46: andal-Khafâüji, 52, 
2 So al-Laithın ZA, v, 163, and sce the comınent of Abü Mansür there. 
3 Roncevalles in 4/-Machrig, xv, 949, and see LA, v, 169. 
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from the Aram.! In the O.T. )1İPİ occurs freguently for furnace or 


oven, 1.8. the Gk. kA/Bapoş, and the form in the Aram. Targums is 
N“TNE), corresponding with the Syr. |5042 of the Peshitta and ecelesias- 


tical writings (PSm, 4473). Tt also occurs as #inüru in Akkadian,? 
a form which Dvotâk takes to be a borrowing from the Heb. 13), 
but without much likelihood.3 Closely connected with this is another 


set of words, Aram. NİN; Syr. boll; Eth. A#7; Ar. ç sl, 


with which group D. H. Müller would associate the Akk. u-dun-tum. 
With it again is to be connected yet another set of words—Aram. 
Nİ ; Syr. İZ smoke; Eh. 17 — aris vapour, and Mand. NINM 
furnace. 

As the root 730) is not original in any Semitic language, we may 
turn to the theory of Perisan origin suggested by the Muslim philologers. 


Fraenkel, indeed, though he claims that the Ar. ) a) is a borrowing 


from the Aram., yet thinks that the Aram. word itself is of Iranian 


origin.* İn Avestic we find the word w 1)» tanüra (ct. Vendidad, 
viii, 264), and in Phiv. it is vg meaning baking oven.5 The word, 


however, 3 no more İranian than it is Semitic, and as Dvofâk and 
Hurgronje point out, the İranian scholars treat it as a loan-word from 
Semitic.8 Now the word occurs also in Armenian, ef, JJulfıp oven, 
and (falıpunnu a bakery, where Hübsehmann takes it as a borrow- 
ing from Iranian,” and Lagarde as a borrowing from Semitic.8 

The truth would seem to be that it is a word belonging to the 


1 'The Muhit, sub voc., says that some authorities considered it as of Hebrew or 
Syriac origin, but he does not mention these, and as he explains it as duo to the 
combination of y and bor , gp, one may suspect that he is merely copying from 
the old American translation of Gesenius? Hebrew Lexicon. Guidi, Della Sede, 597, 
noted its forcign origin. 

3 Zimmer, Akkad. Fremdw, 32. 

3 Zeitachrift fur Keilsehriftforsehung, i, 119f. D. H. Müller, WZKM,i, 23, is 
nearer the mark, however, in suggesting that 73h) is a borrowing from Mesopotamia 
from an older form fannüra. 

* Fremdw, 26, ef. also Noldeke, Sasaniden, 165. 

© West, Clossary, 121. 

© Dvofâk, op. cit.; Hurgronje, WZKM,i, 73. Cf. Bartholomae, AJW, 638; 
Haug, Parsis, 5; Justi, Handbuch der Zend-Sprache, 1864, p. 132 ; Spiegel, ZDMG, 
ix, 191. 

? Arm. Gramm,i, 155. 

8 Zur Urgeschichte der Armenier, 1854, p. 813, and Armenische Studien, 1877, 
No. 863. 
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pre-Semitic and pre-İndo-Kuropean population of the area which has 
been taken over into both groups in its original form and with its original 
meaning.! İf this is so then there is no reason why the Arabs might 
not have obtained the word from this primitive source, and not through 
the Aramaic. 


s e 
<3 yp (Tawwab). 

1, 35, 51, 122, 155; Iv, 20, 67; ix, 105, 119; xxiv, 10; xlix, 
12: ex,3. 

The Relenting one. 


One of the names of God, used only of Him in the Çur'ân and only 
in Madinan passages. 


The Muslim authoritles take it as a formatlon from vi We 


have already seen, however, that ol isa borrowcd religious term used 


by Muhammad in a technical sense, and Lidzbarski in SBAW, Berlin 
1916, p. 1218, argues that öl 9 instead of being a regular Arabic 


formation from the already borrowed vol ,isitself a distinct borrowing 


from the Aram. The Akk. tataru, he says,? was borrowed into Aram,, 
e.g. into Palmyrene, and the Mand. NAN'NPI is but a rendering of the 
same word. Hal&vy,J A, vii“ ser., vol. x, p. 423, would recognize the word 
in 310) ol a Safaite inseription, and if this is correct there would be clear 
evidence of its use in N. Arabia in pre-İslamic times. 


” 


, 
ih » (Taurâh). 


ili, 2, 43, 44, 58, 87; v, 47-50, 70. 72, 110; vii, 156; ix, 112; 
xIvii, 29; İxi, 6; xi, 5. 
The Torah. 


It may be noted that the word occurs also in Turkish » gö ; Turki, tanur; 


Afghan, tanârah. See also Henniıng in BSOS, ix, 88. 
3 Lıdzbarski admits that Delitzseh, Assyrisches Handwörterbuch, 703a, and 
Zimmer, Akkadisches Fremdworter, 66, had earlier shown the conncetion between 


tataru and >| g 
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It is used as a general term for the Jewish Seriptures,! but 
particularly as associated with Moses, and in a few passages (ii, 44, 87 ; 
İxi, 6, ete.) it seems to have the definite sense of o youos. With the 
possible exception of vii, 166, it occurs only in Madinan passages. 

Clearly it represents the Heb. /T7)10), and was recognized by 
some of the early authorities to be a Hebrew word, as we learn from 
az-Zajjâj in TA, x, 389; and Bagh.oniii, 2. Some, however, desired 


© 


to make it an Arabic word derived from ç($)9, a view which Zam. 


on iii, 2, scouts, though it is argued at lengthin LA, xx, 268, and 
accepted without guestion by Râghib, Mufradât, 542. Western seholars 
from the time of Marracci, Prodromus, i, 5, have recognized it asa 
borrowing direct from the Heb.,? and there is no need to discuss the 
possible Aram. origin mentioned by Fraenkel, Vocab, 23.3 The word 
was doubtless well known in Arabia before Muhammad's time, ef. 


Ibn Hishâm, 659. 


» * 
ye (Tin). 

xev, İ. 

Fig. 

That the word has no verbal root and was a primitive borrowing 
was noted by Guidi, Della Sede, 599, with whom Fraenkel, Fremdw.148, 
agrees. The borrowing was probabiy from the Aram. In Heb. we have 
İND), and in Phon. TN which appears to have been vowelled 778), 


but the Aram. Nİ, Syr. (132, which occur beside the forms 
Mm and Syr. İMİZ (usually contracted to 1202. then 12, 


1 Hirschfeld, Beitrage, 65, would go further. He says: “ Der Begriff Tora ist 
im Koran bekanntlich moglichst weit zu fassen, so dass auch Mischnah Talmud. 
Midrasch und Gebetbuch darunter zu verstehen sind.” Geiger, 46, on the other hand, 
would limit the meaning of the word to the Pentateuch. It should be remembered, 
however, that both in Jewish and Christian cireles the “ Law ” freguentiy stood for the 
whole 0.T. Cf, MÜM in Sanh., 91b, and the N.T. use of övduosin Jno. X, 34; 
1 Cor. xiv, 21. C£. © Esdras, xix, 21, and Mekilta, Beshallah, 9 (ed. Friedmann, 
p. 34h). 

2 So de Sacy, JA, 1829, p. 175; Gciger, 45; von Kremer, /deen, 226n.; Pautz, 
Offenbarung, 120, n. 1; Hirsehfeld, Betfrige, 65 ; Horovitz, AV, Tl; JPN, 194; 
Margoliouth, ERE, x, 540. 

3 Fischer, Glosanr, 18a, however, suggests that it may be a mixcd form from the 
Heb. 171 and Aram. NMTOIN ; ef. also Ahrens, ZDMG, İxxxiv, 20, and Torrey, 
Foundation, 51. 

4 D. H. Muller. WZKM,i, 26, and sec Lagarde's diseussion in GA, for 1881. 
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ef. Akk. tittu),! give us the form we need, and which may also be the 
origin of the Iranian form found in Phiv. şppç, which Haug, 
PPG1, 217, takes to be a mispronunciation of şygo fin — ficus. The word 


occurs in the old poetry and was doubtless well known in pre-Islamic 
Arabia (cf. Laufer, Sino-Iranica, 411). 


4 
5 di © ; 
b (Jabia). 
XXXIV. İ2. 
A cistem. 
It occurs in the Çur'ân in the Solomon story, ın the plu. form 


2) pe used of the “deep dishes like 
5 H 


cisterns “—İ 6 ili. which the Jinn made for Solomon. 


Re a, 
il 4, which is modified İrom 


Kraenkel in Beğ. Ass, ili, 74. 75, points out that it is from the Syr. 
İlam a cislern or any collection of water. The C for 9 is not 


without parallels, as Fraenkel shows, cf. eli for İ9aSodo. 


That the word was known in pre-Islamic Arabia is clear from a 
verse of al-A'shâ in Aamal, 4, 14. 


; 

; p 

a ap (Jalül). 
11, 250-2. 
Golath. 


There was very general agrecment among the Muslim authoritles 
that the name was not Arabic, even Râghib, Mufradat, 94, agrecing 


p 
that du al 3 4) hel Y F! <3 , cf. also al-Jawâligi, 
Mu'arrab, 46; LA,11, 325; TA,ı, 585. 
Clearly «5 ge is an attempt to reproduce the Heb. ma of 
the 0.T. narrative, of which the Çur'ânic story is obviously a garbled 
1 From *finlu, sce Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 55. 


2 Fracnkel, Fremdw, 275; referring to Noldeke, Mand. Gramm, 38,n. 2; Hoff- 
mann in ZDMC, xxxii, 748, and ef. Hamâsa, 244 (| y gaz nd iye gan). 
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verslon.! Hirsehfeld, New Researches, 13, suggested that the Çur'ânic 


form is due to Muhammad's informant having misread the me) of 
his MS. as m5), which of course it was very casy to do, and vowelling 


li ma23 gave Muhammad his «& ge. This is very ingenious, and 


has in its favour the fact that the Goliath story occurs only in the 
late Madina period when Muhanımad was beginning to pick up more 
and more detailed informatlon from the Jews. It is difficult, however, 
to think that any Jewish informant skilled enough to read the Heb. 
text would not have known the Biblical story well enough to have 
avolded such a mistake, unless indeed he deliberately misled 
Muhammad. 

Like the Aram. NM) (Syr. Mal. ili wer ED means 
an ezile, and in the Talmud (e.g. Sukkah, 3la), the Exilarch is called 
e 1), so Horovitz, KU, 106, suggests that this m9), which 
must have been commonly used among the Jews of Arabia, may have 
become confused in Muhammad's mind with the M2) of the Biblical 


story, and so have given rise to ge. İn any case we are safe in 


attributing the introduction of the nane to Muhammad himsel, 
for no trace of it can be found in pre-Islamic days.3 


z ) 
> (Jubb). 

xil, 10, 15. 

A well, or cistern. 

The word is usually taken as a derivation from > to ent off, 
though exactly how it 1s to be derived from this root is not clear. 
Râghib, Mufradat, 82, gives an alternative explanation, that it 1s so 
called because dug out of the 5 44>, 1.c. Tough ground. 


İt 1s used only in the Joseph story, where in the 0.T. we have 


! Geiger, 182; Syez, Eigennamen, 44. 

2 Which indeed was borrowed into Armenian. 
Arm. Gramm, i, 301). 

3 It occurs in a verse of the Jewish poet as-Saman'al, but Noldeke, ZA, xxvii, 
178, shows that the verse in guestion is post-Islamic and under Çur'ünic influence, 


CE 


f. gurnnnjd (Hubsehmann, 
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1, but the Targums read Nalor Nd, and the Peshitta has 
İsaş The origin would thus be Aramaic and probably it was an 


early borrowing.! o There is a Minacan İİ©İ hut the meaning is 
uncertain (Rossini, Flossartum, 121). 


um (ibi). 
iv, 54, 


Jıbt. 


It occurs only along with the Kthiopic word © şe İL inthesentence 


“ they believe in Jibt and Töghüt ”. The exegetes knew not what to 
make of it, and from their works we can gather a, score of theorles as 


to Its meaning, whether e Or priest — yaf, Or SOTCETEr 


lu, OT SOrcerYy-— 24, or Satan, or what not. İt was generaliy agrecd 


that it was an Arabic word, Baid., e.g., clalming that it was a dialectal 


form of |yek>, a theory that was taken up by Râghib, Mufradât, 


83, and others.?2 Some of the philologers, however, admitted that it 
was a foreign word (cf. Jawhari, sub voc., LA, ii, 325),3 and from 
as-Suyüti, //g, 320, we leam that some of them even knew that it 
was Bthiopic. 

Margolioutlı in ERE, vi, 249, suggested that it was the yAvTTAa 
of the LXX from yAvde to carve or engrave, which 18 used to translate 


OB) in Lev. xxvi, 1. This assumes that its meaning is very much 
the same as Tâghüt, i.e. idol, and this has the weight of evidence 
from the Commentators in its favour. It is a little difficult, however, 
to see how the Greek word could come direetiy into Arabic without 
having left any trace in Syriac. İt is more likely that as-Suyütüs 
authorities were right for once, and that it is an Abyssinlan word. 


* Brgunlich, Zslamica, i, 327, notes that it isa borrowed term. Cf. also Zimmern, 
Akkadische Fremdworter, 44. Tt is also the origin of the Arm. yang; ef. Hubseh- 
mann, i, 302. 

- y> itself is a foreign word according to a -Khafâjı, 58. Vollers, ZDMG, li, 296, 
says it is from yüyfos. 

3 Jawhari's elinching argument is that g and © do not occur as the first and 
last radicals of any genuine Arabic word. 
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This has been recognized by Dvofâk, Fremdw, 50, and by 
Nöldeke, Newe Beitrâge, 48, who shows that A9“Ah: 101: — deoş 
Tpoapdaros, and in 9)“ we have the fornı we need. 


a o 

b > (dübril). 
ii, 91, 92; İxvi, 4. 
Gabriel, 


Always as the Angel of Revelation, and by name only in Madinan 
passages. (There is possibly a reference to his name şam s 
“ mighty one of God “, in li, 5, “ one mighty in power.”) 

There was considerable uncertainty among e early e 


as to the spelling of the name, for we nd > Lİ di 


p 
ye Se Ee eğim a N OY İY 
e >, and even Gi y> and G 2 1 as-Suyüti, Muzhir, 1, 140. 
notes that these varlants point to its non-.Arabie origin.? and this 
was adnütted by some of the philologers, ef. Tab. on ii, 91; 

al-Jawâligi, 144, and al-Khafâji, 60. 

The ultimate origin, of course, is the Heb. 5x1), and i 
Dan. viii, 16; ix, 21, Gabriel is one of the high angels and the Mi 
of Revelatun, just as he is in the Our'ân. There 1s, however, the 
possibility that the Gabriel of the Gur'ân is of Christian rather than 
Jewish origin, and the form Mz which is found in the Christian 


Palestinian dialect,? gives us the elosest. approximatlon to the usual 
Arabic form. 

There is some güuestion how well the name was known in Arabia 
before Muhammad's time. Gabriel was known and honoured among 
the Mandacans,9 and this may have been a pre-Islamic element in 
their faith. The name occurs also in verses of pocts contemporary 
with Islam, but seems there to have been influenced by Çur'ünic 


1 Vide al-Jawâligi, Mu'arrab, 50, and Baid. and Zam. oni, 91. 
? See also Ibn Çutaiba, Adab al-Katıb, "18. 
3 Sehulthess, Zer, 34. 
* Brandt, Mandaer, 17, 25; lLdubarski, Johannesbuch, xxvi. o Tt is interesting 
to note that Cabrâil occurs in a Persian Manichaean fragment from Turfan ; ef, E, 
Müller, SBAN, Berlin, 1904, p. 851, Salemann, Manichacische Studlen, i, 63, 
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usage. Cheikho, Naşrâniya, 235, gives an instance of a personal name 
containing the word, but Horovitz, KU, 107, rightiy insists on the 
incorrectness of this.! Muhammad secems to have been able to assume 
in his Madinan audience some familiarity with the name, and the 
probabilities are that it came to him in its Syr. form. 


v4 pd 
0S pamir 
*.. » . 


XXXVl, 103, 


abin). 


The temple, or side of forehead. 

The sole occurrence of the word is in the story of Abrahanı pre- 
paring to sacrifice his son, when he laid hin down on his forehead. The 
exegetes got the meaning right, but neither they nor the Lexicons 
have any satisfactory explanation of tlıe origin of the word from 


4 TOOt ()1>—. 

Barth has suygested an Aramaic origin. Nİ means brow or 
eyebrow, and is fairly common in the Rabbmic writings. Similarly 
İha, is eyebrow and a conmonly used word. From cither of these 
it may have been an early borrowing into Arabic. 


6 
| 


e | 
en (Jızya). 

ix, 29. 

Tribute. 

The word is used in a technical sense in this passage which is late 
Madinan, and looks very much like an interpolatlon in the Öur'ün 
refecting later usage. 


In later Islam d 7> was the technical term for the poll-tax imposed 


on the Dhimmis, i.e. members of protected conumunities (cf. as-Sıjistânı, 


101). It is usually derived from ç$ >, and said to be so called because 


it is a compensatlion in place of the shedding of their blood (so Râghib, 
Mufradât, 91; LA, xviü, 159). Tt is, however, the Syr. İlah, a 


1 'Tulaiha, one of Muhammad's rıval Prophets. elanmed support from Gabriel (Tab, 
Annales, iç 1890, Beladhori, 96), but this may have been ın ımitation of Muhammad, 
though the weight of evidence seems to point to his having come forward guite 
ındependentiy as a prcacher of higher religion, 
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capitation or poll-tax, which though not a word of very common use 
(PSm, 695, 696), was nevertheless borrowed in this sense into 


& 
Perslan as e $, as Nöldeke, Sasaniden, 241, n., points out.! 
On the ground of a word X?XT in a Minaean text (Glaser, 284, 3) 


whieh may mean iribufe, Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 161, would take & “> as 


a borrowing from 8. Arabia, but in the uncertainty of the correct 
interpretation of this text, it seenıs better at present to content our- 
selves with Fraenkel, Fremdw, 283, in holding to an Aramale origin.? 


a ye 
va M>- (Jalâbib). 
> ii 
XXXMI, 09. 
Wrappers. Plu. of lie a large outer covering worn by women, 


İt is as an article of women's attire that it is mentioned in the 
Our'ân, though the Lexicons differ considerabiy as to the exact 
meaning (cf. LÂ, 1, 265). 


The difficulty of deriving the word fronı > 1s of course obvious, 


and Nöldeke, Neve Beitrâge, 58, Tecognized it as the Eth. JAN, İroni 
TANIN 20 cover or eloak, which is gulte common in the oldest texts. 
İt was apparentiy an carly borrowing, for it occurs in the carly poetry, 
e.g. Div. Hudh, xc, 12. 


t 
m 


e 1 
al > (Junah). 
v, 94; xxxili, 5, 5İ, etc.; some twenty-five times. 
Sin, wrong, crime. 
A favourite Madina word, occuring only in late passages. o The 


favourite phrase 13 JS çi Y, and it is used as a technical term 


in Muhammad's religious legislatlon.3 
The Lexicons give no satisfactory explanatlion of the word, thougl 
! Vullers, Zez, ii, 999. 


? C£. Sehwally, /dioticon, 17. 
3 Horovitz, KU, 62,n. 
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they apparentiy treat it as a genuine Arabic formation. As Hübsel- 
mann showed in 1895 in his Persische Siudien, 162, 212, it is the 


Pers. ST through the Pazend gunâh (Shikand, Glossary, 247) from 


Phlv. Zywg vmas,? a erime or sin (as is obvious from the Arm. 


hu — &uapTnyya in the old Bible translation),3 and the fact that 
venâh stilb occurs in one of the Persian dialects as a direct descendant 


from the Phiv. (9494), which is related to Skt. fğaTı vinaca and 


is guite a good Indo-Kuropean word. In Phiv. the word is used 
technically Just as in the Our'ân, and we find such combinations as 


439)yw  avinüs — sinless (PPGİ, 71); A e vindskârıh — 
sinfulness, iniguity (West, Glossary, 248); and Jwgaşyıy vinâskür — 
a criminal, sinner (PPGİ, 225).5 

The word was borrowed in the pre-Islamic period and occurs in 
the old poetry, e.g. in the Mu'allaga of al-Hâarith, 70, ete., and was 
doubtless adopted directiy into Arabic from the spoken Persian of the 
period, for the word is not found in Syriac. 


? 


“ 


A> (Jana). 


O£ very freguent occurrence. CE ti, 28, 33, 76, ete. 
Garden. 


It is used in the Our'an both of an carthly garden (li, 16 ; xxxiv, 
14; ji, 267, ete.), and particularly as a name for the abode of the 
Blessed (İxix, 22; İxxxvii, 10, ete.). 

In the general sense of garden, derived from a more primitive 
meaning, endosure, the word may be a genuine Arabic inheritance 
fronı primitive Semitic stock, for the word is widesprcad in the 


1 Vollers hesitatingiy accepts this in ZDMG, |, 639 (but sec p. 612, where he 
guotes it as an instance of sound change), and it ıs given as a Persian borrowing by 
Addai Sher, 45. 

2 Hubsehmann, Persische Studien, 159, and Haug in PPGI, 225. Cf. West, 
Glossary, 247, Nyberg, Glossar, 243. 

3 Hubsehmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 248. 

4 Horn, Grundriss, 208. Kurdish gunâh cannot be guoted in illustration as it is 
a borrowing from Mod. Persian. 

5 "The Pazend has similar combinations, e.g. gundhi, sinfulness ş gundhkdr, sinful, 
mischievous ; gundhkâri, culpability; gundh-sdmdnihd, proportionate to the sin ; 


ham-gundh (ef. Phiv. Y*»| Ne) accomplice (Shikand, Gossary, 247). 
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Semitic area, e.g. Akk. gannatu!; Heb. 113; Aram. NI, NİN); 
Syr. a Phon. JJJN2; Kth. 7799, though perhaps it was a 
peculiar N. Semitic development, for Nöldeke, Newe Beitrâge, 42» 


would derive both the Ar. di> and Eth. 7” froma N. Semitic 


source.3 (See also Fischer, Glossar, 22b, and Ahrens, Chrısthiches, 27.) 

İn any case in the meaning of Paradise it 1s certainly a borrowing 
from the Aram. and in all probability from the Syr.* where we find 
it specialized in this sense. This Christian origin was vaguely felt 
by some of the Muslim philologers, for as-Suyüti, Mutaw, 51, says that 


Ibn Jubair stated that ye di> was Greek, and in the Zigân he 


says that when Ka'b was asked about it he said that di> in Syriac 


meant vines and grapes. (o The word in the sense of garden occurs 
freguently in the old poetry, but in the sense of Paradise only in 
verses which have been influenced by the Çur'ân, as Horovitz, 
Paradies, T, shows. İn this technical sense it would thus have been 
adopted by Mulhanmad from his Jewish or Christlan environment 


(Horovitz, JPN, 196, 197). 


303 
> (Jund). 


Some twenty-nine times in varlous forms. Cf. ii, 250; ix, 26, ete. 
Host, army, troop, force. 


N ör 
The word has no verbal root in Arabic, the verbs Al> (o levy 


” 


sir .. . . . . . 
troops, and Al>w to be enlisted, being obviously denominative, as 


indeed 1s evident from the treatment of the word in the İLexicons 


(ef. LA, iv, 106). 


I Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 40. 

2 Perhaps also Ja; see Harris, Glossary, 94, and the Ras Shamra, Ja. 

3 D. H. Müller, however, in WZKM,i, 26, opposes the idea that in the general 
sense of garden it is an Aram. borrowing, as Fraenkel like Noldeke holds. He points 
to the ok) .golg mentioncd by Hamadâni, 76, 1. 16, and the place old , A8 
proving the existence of the word in S. Arabia. These, however, may be merely 
translations of older names. 

* Fraenkel, Fremdw, 148; Mingana, Syriac Infiuence, 85. Horovitz, Paradies, 7; 
however, makes a strong plea for a Jewish origin on the ground that 7 Ja is 
commoner for Paradise in the Rabbinic writings than in Syriac. 
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It is clearly an Iranian borrowing through Aram. as Fraenkel, 
Vocab, 13, notes, on the autlority of Lagarde, GA, 24.1 Phiv. İp gund, 


meaning an army or troop,? is related to Skt. geğT orinda, and was 
borrowed on the one hand into Arm. guy army,* and Kurdisli 


NV «> village, and on the other into Aram. where we find the NT7J1) 


of the Bay. Talmud, the Mand. N7)14 (Nöldeke, Mand. Gramm. 75), 
and, with suppresslon of the weak », in Syr. İha, The word may 


possibiy have come into Arabic directly from the Iranian, but the 
probabilitles are that it was through Aramaic.” In any case it wasan 
early borrowing, for the word is found in the old poetry, e.g. in 
al-A'sha (Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, 1, 24 — Diwân, 1, 56) and “Algama. 


Di 


a (Jahannam). 

Occurs some seventy-seven times, Cf, ji, 202. 

Hell, 

The fact that it was indeclinable as used in the Çur'ân carly put the 
philologers on the traek of it as a foreign word (al-Jawâligi, Mu'arrab, 
47,48; LA, xiv, 378; Baid.onüi, 202; al-Khafâji, 59). Many of these 
early authorities gave it as a Persian loan-word (e.g. Jawhari, Sıhah ; 


Râghib, Mufradât, 101), doubtless arguing fronı the fact that ,»393 y 


was Perslan, but others knew it was a Hebrew word (cf. as-Suyüti, 7/9, 
320; Ibn al-Athir, Nihaya, 1, 223). 


The carlier Buropcan opinion was that it was from the Heb. DİM 
which in the Talmud becomes Dala © (Buxtorfs Lericon, 206) 


and is popularly used for Hell. De SacyinJA, 1829, p. 175, suggested 


1 Lagarde, as a matter of fact, takes this suggestion back as far as Saint-Martin, 
Memoires, i, 28. 

2 Dinkard, iii, Glossary, p. 6; Nyberg, Glossar, 86. 

3 Horn, Grundriss, 179, on the authority of Noldeke. Hubsehmann, Persisrhe 
Studien, 83, however, thinks this unlikely. 

* Lagarde, CA, 24; Hubsehmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 1380, and ef. Hubsehmann, 
Persische Studien, 83. 

9 Sprenger, Leben, ii, 358,n.; Vollers, ZDMG,1,G6II. We find N'T3) and N'7317 
on incantation bowls as associated with the hosts of evil spirits; ef. Montgomery, 
Aramaic Incantation Tezts from Nippur, Glossary, p. 285. 


* Could this be the origin of the eg guoted by the philologers as the Hebrew 
form ? 
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this, and it has been championed by Geiger, 48, who argues that though 


the absence of the medial / in Gk. yeevyva might not dispose of a 
Christian origin, since this does appear in the Syr. bor, and in the 


Arm. gi$fu derived therefrom,! yet the absence of the final m is 
conclusive, as this is lacking in both Greek and Syriac but appears 
in the Hebrew. Geiger has been followed by most later writers,? 
but it should be noted that his objections do not applv to, the Bth. 
1079” (sometimes 2779”), which is phonologically nearer the 
Arabic and a more likely source, as Nöldeke, Newe Bettrâge, 47, has 
pointed out.3 

The word apparentiy does not occur in the carly poetry, and was 
thus probabiy one of the words which Muhammad learned from contact 
direct or indirect with Abyssinians. 


523» Yüdi) 

xI, 46. 

The name of the mountain where the Ark rested. 

The Commentators know that it is the name of a mountain in 
Mesopotamia near Mosul, and in this they are following Judaco- 
Christian tradition. As carly as the Targuns we find that the 
apobaterion of Noalı was Mt. Judi, i.e. the Gordyene mountains in 
Mesopotamia, which Onkelos calls 7779 and Jonathan b. “Uzziel 
7119p), the Peshitta agreeing with Onkelos. 

This TTÜP —Syr. oğz;p > Arm. fapye p-—(sometimes 177, 
07:29) is supposed to be the province of Kurdistan, and a mountain 
to the S8. W. of Lake Van is identified with the mount on which Noah's 
ark rested.8 It is the ra İ'opövata öpn of Ptolemy v, 12 (ed. C. Müller, 
i, 935), and according to the Talmud, Baba batkra, 91 a, Abraham was 


! Hubsehmann, Arm. Gruamm,i, 290. 
2? Von Kremer, /deen, 226n.; Rodwell, Koran, 189n.; Syez, Kiyennamen, 16 ; 
Margoliouth, EREK, x, 540; Sacco, Credenze, 158. 


3 NUM, of course, isa borrowing from the Heb. (Noldeke, op. cit., 34). Noldeke's 


suggestion of an Eth. origin for çg> has been accepted by Pautz, O/fenbarung, 217; 
Rudolph, Abhângigkett, 34; Fischer, Glossar, 23. 

* The verse in Hamâsa, 816, has doubtless been influcnced by the Çur'ân. 

5 On the Arm. Korduk, see Hübsehmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 519. 

5“ Neubauer, Geoyraphie du Talmud, 378 ff. It is now known as Jüdi Dagh. There 
ıs a deseription of the shrine there in Gertrude Bell's Amurath © Amurath, 1911, 
pp. 292-5. i 
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imprisoned there seven years. This tradition that Çardu and not 
Ararat was the resting place of the ark is a very old Mesopotamian 
tradition and doubtless goes back to some ancient Babylonian story." 
The Jewish tradition passed on to the Christians,? and from them to 
the Mandacans and Arabs.3 

Mingana, Syriac İnflwence, 9T, thinks that Muhammad got his name 


(42 4> İrom a misunderstanding of the name 9©);© as he hcard it 


in the story from Syrian Christians. Nöldeke, however, in the Kzeper! 
Festschrift, p. TT, makes the much more interesting suggestion that in 
the Çur'ânic name we have a confusion between the Mesopotamian 


111p, 02 and the Arabian (65 pes Je in the territory of 


Twi mentloned by Yâgüt, ii, 270, and celebrated in a verse of Abü 
Sa'tara al-Baulani in the Hamâsa (ed. Freytag, p. 564). It would 
scem that Muhammad imagined that the people of Noalı like those of 
“Ad and Thamüd were dwellers in Arabia, and Mt. Jüdi being the 
highest peak in the neighbourhood would naturally be confused with 
the Çardes of the Judaco-Christian story. 


» 0 
hk (abi). 

ili, 98, 108; xx, 69; xxvi, 43; 1, 15; exi, 5. 

Rope, cord. 

The original meaning of cord occurs in exi, 5, “a cord of palm fibre,” 
and in the Aaron story in xx, 69; xxvi, 43; all of which are Meccan 
passages. In 1, 15, it is used figurativelyofa vein in the neck, and in the 
Madinan Süra, ili, the ** cord of God ”, “cord of men ”, apparentiy 
means a compact. 

Zimmer, Akkad. Fremdw, 15 (ef. also his Babylonisehe Buss- 
psalmen, 93 n.), declares that the Akl. 401 is the source of the Heb. 


iyi Aram. N>9r , Syr. Ün, and that this Aram. form is the 


source of both the Arabic > and the Eth. gdıflA. 


! Streck, E1,i1, 1059; ZA, xv, 27201. O Berossus says it landed 7p0s T© öpet TÖV 
Kopâvalwr, 

3 Various traditions in Fabricius, Cod. Pseud. Vet. Test, ii, 61 ff. ; and the Öhristian 
tradition in Nöldeke's article “ Kardu und Kurden ” in Festschrift Ktepert, 1898, p. 13. 

8 Yüâgüt, Mu'jam,ii, 144; Mas'üdi, Murüj,i, 74; Ibn Batüta, ii, 139; Çazwini, 
i, 157, 
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While there may be some doubt about the ultimate derivation 


from Akkadian (sce BDB, 286), the Arabic verb ge is obviousiy 


denominative “to snare a wild beast with a halter *, and we may 
accept its derivatlon from the Aram. as certaln.! 

The Syr. İm seems to have been the origin of the Arm. Swg .p,” 
and we may suspect that the Arabic word came from the same source. 
In any case it must have been an carly borrowing as it occurs in the 
old poetry. 


. . 
> Miz), 

v, 61; xi. 20; xili, 36; xvili, İl; xix, 88; xxili, 00; XXX, 9İ; 
Xxxili, 20, 22; xxxv, 6; xxxvij, 10, 12; xl, 5 31; xlili, 65; İvili, 
20, 22. 

A party or sect. 


The philologers derive itfroma verbal root «5 |>- but this primitively 


had guite a different meaning, and the sense of divide inlo parbtes, or 


. 5 , 
> to form a parly, are cdearly denominative. 


The word is doubtless to be explained with Nöldeke, Newe 
Beitrüge, 59, n., from the Eth. hi plu. Adın 5 meaning people, 
class, tribe which in the Ethiopic Bible translates Aaos ; puhai 
Önuos and also GLpEGIS, as in hin: dg. Po-fP7Tor gin: 
d. END“? for the parties of the Sadducees and tle Pharisees, 
which elosely parallels the Çur'ânic usage. o Nöldeke thinks it probable 
that the word was first made prominent by the Çur'ân, though from 
the way Muhammad makes use of it one would Judge that 1ts meaning 
was not altogether unfamiliar to his hearers. Asa matter of fact we 
find the word in the 8. Arabian inseriptions, as e.g. in Glaser 424, 14 


X3İ8 TİXR co KP) “of Raidan and the folks of Tlabashat ”,* 


1 The word occurs, however, ın the Thamudic inseriptions ; cf. Ryvekmansa, Voms 
propres, i, 87. 

? Hübschmann, Arm. Gramm, 1, 308, and ef. Fr. Muller in WZKM, vii, 881. 

3 That we have the same form in Amharie, Tigrö, and 'Tigriha secems elear evıdence 
that the word is natıve Abyssinian and not a borrowing. 

* Glaser, Die Abessimer im Arabıen und Afrika, München, 1895, p. 122. Nöldeke, 
op. cit., 60,n., would derive both the Ar. 5 5» and Kth. «hH() from an old S. 


Semitic form. Cf. Rossini, Glossarıum, 146, 147. 
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so that it is more likely that it came into use among the Northern 
Arabs from this area than that Muhammad got it from Abyssinians.! 


>. 


ia (Masada). 


pe cla " pa : # 
xii, 47—also 2. a> (vi, 112); A. ça> (Xi, 109; 1, 9); aa 
(Xx, 25; xxi, 15). 
To reap. 
. ei dg Li e . . 0 
The regular meaning of Aya is /0 &wist, and in this sense it occurs 
in the old poetry, as in an-Nâbigha, vii, 32 (Ahlwardt, Divans, p. 11) 
and Tarafa, Mıallaga, 38. The sense of to renp, however, is denomina- 
PA »” 
tive İrom Kv which 1s a borrowing from b ş (Fraenkel, 
Fremdw, 182, 133), and the Ar. eguivalent of the Aram. “Typ, 


5yr.3 Ce is A, a> (0 cut, which is further illustrated by the 8. Arabian 
40 44, the name of the harvest month.? 


se. is used not infreguentiy in the old poetry, and was pro- 
babiy an early borrowing first used among the Arabs who settled 


down on the borderlands to an agrıcultural life. 


Be 
ça (Hisn). 


A fortress. 


e l Ni 
It is only the plu. pş.a> that is found in the Çur'ân, though 


. e ” wv ” o . . . 
the denominative verb (yw2> occurs participialiy in v. 14 of the 
same Süra. The passages are late and refer to the Jews of Nadir 
near Madina. 
The verb is elearly denominative though the philologers try to 


* Horovitz, KU, 19, thinks it is a gennine Arabic word, though in its technical 
sense in tho Çur'ân perhaps influenced by the Ethiopic. 
39 D.H. Müller, WZXAM,i, 25; Rossini, (lossarlum, 155. 
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derive it from a more primitive 2 to be inaccessible (LÂ, xvi, 


KR 
2175), and Guidi, Della Sede, 579, had scen that (2 was borrowed 


from the Syr. İon. Fraenkel, Fremdw, 285, 236, agrces with this 
on two grounds, firstiy on the general ground that such things as 
fortresses are not likely to have been indigenous developments among 
the Arabs, and asa matter of fact all the place names compounded 


with çye2> which Yâgüt collects in his Mujam are in Syria : secondiy 


. . > e . 
on philological grounds, for ,y.2> forlress is not İrom a root (0 be 
inaccessible but from one (o be strong, which we find in Heb. Jon; 


. . . . idi 7 
Aram. JON; Syr. «Me, of which the Arabic eguivalent 18 ,yu> 
to be hard, rough. In the Targums NJO'M is a store or warehowse, 
but in the Syr. İla is properly a /fortress. The word is freguentiy 
used in the old poetry and must have been an carly borrowing. 


. 
eri 


al (Hita). 

ii, 55; vii, 161. 

Forgiveness. 

Both passages are late and were a puzzle to the exegetes as we 
see from Baidawi's comment on them. The exegetes are in general 
agrecd that the meaning is forgiveness, and many of the early authorities 
admitted that it was a foreign word. TA, v, 119, guotes al-Farrâ 
as taking it to be Nabatacan, and as-Suyüti's authorities take it to be 
Hebrew (/6g, 320, compared with Mufaw, 58). 

As early as 1829 de Sacy inJA, iv, 179, pointed out that it was 
the Heb. NÜN, with which Geiger, 18, and Hirschfeld, Beitrâye, 
54 ff. ; New Researches, 107, agree, though Dvotâk, Fremdw, 55, 
suggests the Syr. İMah as a possibility, and Leszynsky, Juden in 
Arabien, 32, a derivation from Mİ. Horovitz, JPN, 198, points 
out that though it is clearly a foreign word, none of these suggested 
derivations is guite satisfactory, and the source of the word is still 
a puzzle. 

1 And perhaps the Eth, ghh7A to build. 
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4 


İLKE (Hikma) 

Occurs some nineteen times, ef. ii, 123, 146; v, 110. 

Wisdom. 

It is clearly a technical word in the Çur'ân, being used in its 
original sense only in ii, 272, but applied to Lugmân (xxxi, 11), to 
David (fi, 262; xxxvii, 19), to the Prophet's teaching (xvi, 176; 
liv, 5), to the Our'ân (ii, 231; iv, 113; xxxiii, 84; İxli, 2), and used 
synonymously with ** revealed book ” (iii, 48, 75, 158; iv,57; v, 110; 


xvii, dl; xlili, 63). İn connection with it should be noted also “e 


with its conıparative sl, 


The root GTİ is of wide use in Semitic, but the sense of wisdom. 
appears to be a N. Semitic development,! while the S8. Semitic use of 
the word is more in connection with the sense of yovern. Thus in 


N. Semitle we find Akk. hakamu — know; Heb. DI; Aram. 
DAN; Syr. Sona (o be vise,* and MİT wisdom in the Zenjirli 


seen undoubtediy to have 


İNE 


been formed under Aram. influence.* With oi compare Heb. 
iel; Aram. NIJATT ; Syr. İdsonn, and the Zenjirli 


inseriptlon. Thus KL and 


İdi; and with > compare Aranı. Öf; Syr. İon, 


which as Horovitz, KU, 72, notes, is common in the carliest Aranmaic 
period. It is possible that the word came into use from &S. Arabia, 
for we find 4g in a Oatabanian inseription published by Deren- 
bourg.5 and whieh Nielsen takes to be an epithet of the moon-god. 


R 
Şe (Hanân). 


xiX, 14. 
Grace. 


! But see Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 29. 

2 So Böflin the Ras Shamra tablets, 

“ We already have BOM in Safaite, and the name 'Axyw. Sec Wuthuow, 
Menschennamen, 31, and Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 91. 


* Horovitz, KU, 72, rightiy udds that pe — AŞ» is similarly under Aranı. 
influence, 

5 “ Nouvcaux textes yömönites inödits,” in Rer, Ass, 1902, p. 1711, and see 
Nielsen in ZDMG, vi, 592, 
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This sole occurrence of the word is in a passage descriptive of 
John the Baptist. Sprenger, Leben, i, 125,1 noted that the word was 
probabiy of foreign origin, and Mingana, Syriac Influence, 88, claims 
that it is the Syr. iv, 


ur 
© 


The primitive verb (> does not occur in the Çurân. It may 


be compared with Sab. hifi used in proper names,? Heb. LİN o be 
gracious, and Syr. ss, Aram. ırı with the same meaning. İtis to 


be noted, however, that the sense of grace 1s the one that has becn 
most highly developed in N. Semitle, e.g. Akk. annu — grace, favour ; 
Heb. and Phon. İİ; Aram Nİ and Nİ; Syr. İn, 
and this İlt is used in the Peshitta text of Lk. i, 58, in the account 
of the birth of John the Baptist. 

Halevy, JA, viiS ser., x, 356, finds ONİM grace de Dicu in a 
Safaite inscription, which if correct would be evidence of the early 
use of the word in N. Arabia. 


vr (Hanif ). 


> 

ii, 129; iii, 60, 89; iv, 124; vi, 79, 162; x, 105; xvi, İZİ, 124; 
XXli, 32; XXX, 29; xevii, 4. 

A Hanif. 

The passages in which the word occurs are all late Meccan or 
Madinan, so the word was apparentiy a technical term which 
Muhammad learned at a relatively late period in his public career. 
Its exact meaning, however, is somewhat difficult to determine.3 
Of the twelve cases, where the word is used, eight have reference to 
the faith of Abraham, and in nine of then there is an added phrase 
explaining that to be a Hanif means not being a polytlicist, this 
explanatory phrase apparently showing that Muhammad felt he was 
using a word which needed explanation in order to be rightiy under- 
stood by his hearers. . 

The close connection of the word with the | zl ale iş 


inıportant, for we know that when Muhammad changed his attitude 


1 Secalsoi, 581, andii, 184,n. 
2 D.H. Muller, Epigraphische Denkmâler aus Arabien, 40, gives >. DDİNİ,R: yil 


which he translates “die Liebe des Frommen ”, and compares with Heb, ININ 


and Phon. napoDın. Cf. Rossini, Glossarım, 150. 
3 See Lyall, /R46S, 1903, p. 781. 
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to the Jews he began to preach a new doctrine about Abraham,! 
and to claim that while Moses was the Prophet of the Jews and Jesus 
the Prophet of the Christians, he himself went back to an carlier 
revelatlon which was recognized by both Jews and Christians, the 


mal J | lu, which he was republishing to the Arabs. Now all our 


u24> passages belong to this second period. Muhammad is bidden 


set his face towards religion as a Hanif (x, 105; xxx, 29). He says to 
his contemporaries, “ As for me, nıy Lord has guided me to a straight 
path, a right religion, the faith of Abraham, a Hanif” (vi, 162). 
“ They say—Become a Jew or a Christian. Say—nay rather be of the 
religion of Abraham, a Hanif” (ii, 129); “ Who hath a better 
religion than he who resigns himself to God, does what is good, and 
follows the faith of Abraham asa Hanif ” (iv, 124). He calls on the 
Arabs to ©“ be Hanifs to God ” (xxii, 32), and explains his own position 
by representing Allah as saying to him—“ Then we told thce by 


revelatlon to follow the ga J | dk a Hanif ” (xvi, 124). The distinc- 


tlon between Hanifism and Judaism and Christianity which is noted in 
1i, 129, is very clearly drawn in mi, 60, “ Abraham was neither a Jew 


ii . ? |. : 
nor a Christian but a resigned Hanif Nİ. e and this latter 


phrase taken along with the Aİ) dg> 9 | r of iv, 124, was pro- 


bably connected in Muhammad's mind with what he meant by oYr |, 


and has given the cuce to the use and interpretatlon of the word in the 
later days of Islam. 
The Lexicons are guite at a loss what to make of the word. They 


naturally endeavour to derive it from «. 4i> to incline or decline. 


4 > an — 
c.a. 1s sald to bea natural contortedness of the feet,? and so « ai> 


is used of anything that inclines away from the proper standard. 


1 Hurgronje, Het Mekkaansche Feest, Leiden, 1880, p. 29 ff.; Rudolph, Abhân- 
gigkeit, 48. 'Torrey's arguments against thisin hıs Foundation, 88 f#f., do not seem 
to me convincing. 

2 Jawhari and Çâmüs, sub voc.; LA, x, 402. 
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As one can also think of inelining from a crooked standard to the 


straight, so .a.â>- was supposed to be one who turned from the false 


religions to the true.! It is obvious that these suggestions are of little 
help in our probleni.? 

The word occurs not infreguently in the poetry of the carly years 
of Islam.3 All these passages are set forth and examined by Horovitz, 
KU, 56f£., and many of them by Margoliouth, /R45S, 1903, p. 480 f£., 
the result being that it seems generally to mean Muslim and in the 
odd occurrences which may be pre-Islamic to mean /eathen.* Inany 
case in none of these passages is it assoclated with Abraham, and there 
is so much uncertainty as to whether any of them can be considered 
pre-İslamic that they are of very little help towards settling the 
meaning of the word for us. It is unfortunate also that we are egualiy 
unable to glean any information as to the primitive meaning of the 
word from the well-known stories of the Hanifs who were earlier 
contemporaries of Muhammad, for while we may agree with Lyall, 
JRAS, 1903, p. 744, that these were all actual historical personages, 
yet the tradition about them that has come down to us has been so 
obviously worked over in Islamic times, that so far from their stories 
helping to explain the Çur'ân, the Çur'ân is necessary to explain them. 

We are driven back then to an examination of the word itself. 


Bell, Origin, 58, would take it as a genuine Arabic word from « ai>- 


to decline, turn from, and thus agrces with the general orthodox theory.8 
We have already noted the difficulty of this, however, and asa matter 
of fact some of the Muslim authorities knew that as used in the 
Our'ân it was a foreign word, as we learn from Mas'üdi's Tanbih,” 
where it is given as Syriac. 


ILA, x, 403; Râghib, Mufradat, 133. 

2 Margoliouth, JRAS, 1903, p. 477. “These suggestions are clearly too fanciful 
to deserve serious consideration.” 

3 The name Oh in Sabaean and in the Safaite inseriptions (Ryekmans, Noms 
propres, i, 96) as well as the tribal name > ought perhaps to be taken into account. 

4 Noldeke, ZDMG, xli, 721; de Goceje, Bibl. Geogr. Arab, viii, Glossary, p. xvili. 
Wellhausen, Reste, 239, thought that it meant a Christian ascetic, andın thıs he is 
followed by Noldeke-Sehwally, i, 8, but see Rudolph, Abhângigkeit, 70. 

5 Kuenen, Hibbert Lectures, 1882, p. 20. On these Hanifs see especialiy Caetani, 
Annali, i, 183 f£., and Sprenger, Leben, i, 43—7, 67—92, 110-137. 

8 So apparentiy Macdonald, MW, vi, 308, who takes it to mean heretic, and see 
Sehulthess in Nöldeke Festschrift, p. 86. 


7 Ed. de Goeje in BGA, viii, p. 91—-, » Ul 4S olay. 


, 
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Winekler, Arabisch-Semitısch-Orientalisch, p. 79 (i.e. MVAG, vi, 
299), suggested that it was an Ethiopic borrowing, and Grimme, 
Mohammed, 1904, p. 48, wants to link the Hanifs on to some S. Arabian 
cult. The Eth. hG4,, however, is guite a late word meaning heathen,! 
and can hardiy have been the source of the Arabic.? Nor is there any 
serious ground for taking the word as a borrowing from Heb. grlin 


profane, as Deutsch suggested (Laterary Remains, 93), and as has been 
more recehtiy defended by Hirsehfeld.3 


The probabilities are that it is the Syr. İğa,, as was pointed out 
by Nöldeke.* This word was commonliy used with the meaning of 
heathen, and might well have been known to the pre-Islamic Arabs 
as a term used by the Christians for those who were neither Jews nor 
of their own faith, and this meaning would suit the possible pre- 
Islamic passages where we find the word used. Moreover, as 
Margoliouth has noticed, in using the word of Abraham, Muhammad 
would be following a favourite topic of Christian apologists, who 
argued from Rom. iv, 10-12, that Abraham's faith was counted for 
righteousness in his heathen days before there was any Judaism.” 
(See Ahrens, Christliches, 28, and Nielsen in HAA, 1, 250.) 


U ii di (Hawâriyün). 

mi, 45; v, İİİ, 112; İxi, 14. 

Disciples. 

It is used only of the disciples of Jesus and only in late Madinan 
passages. 

as-Suyüti, 749, 320, ineludes it in his list of forelgn words, but in this 
he is guite exceptional.5 He says, “Ibn Abi Hâtim guoted from 
ad-Dahhâk that Hawâriyün means washermen in Nabatacan.”” 


I Dillmann, Lex, 605. 

? Noldeke, Newe Beitrâge, 35. 

3 Beitrâge, 43 #8. New Researches, 26; cf. also Pautz, Offenbarung, 14. 

* Nene Beitrâge, 30. It has becn accepted as such by Andrac, Ursprung, 40; 
Ahrens, Muhammed, 15, and Mingana, Syriac Infiuence, 9T. 

* JRAS, 1903, p. 478. Margoliouth also notes that there may have been further 
influence from the prophecy that Abraham should be the father of many nations, as 


this word is sometimes rendered by lav. From lav was formed slâ>, and then 
the sing. . > formed from this. 
© Also Mutav, 59, and given by al-Khafâji in his supercommentary to Baid. oniii, 45. 
7 al-Alüsi, ili, 155, guotes the Nab. form as eri 
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Most of the Muslim authorities take it as a genuine Arabic word either 
from ya (Le. > pe e) to return, or İrom 3 ya to be glistening 
white. From the first derivation they get the meaning düsciples by 


saying that a disciple means a helper,andsoç$ ; | ş> means oneto whom 


one turns for help (cf. ath-Thalabi, Oişas, 273). The other, however, is 
the more popular explanation, and the disciples are said to have been 


called 3 # » | g> because they were fullers whose profession was to clean 


clothes, or because they wore white clothing, or because of the purity 
of their inward life (cf. Baid. on iü, 45; TA, ii, 161; LA, v, 299). 
It was probably in this connection that there grew up the idea that 
the word was Aramaic, for giy like Syr. 35a., means fo become 


white, both in a material and a spiritual sense. 

There can be no reasonable doubt, however, that the word isa 
borrowing from Abyssinia. oThe Eth. ghP(G£ is the usual Kth. 
translation of 4770aToNos (cf. Mk. vi, 30). It is used for messenger 
as carly as the Aksum inseription (Nöldeke, Newe Beitrâge, 48), 
and as early as Ludolf it was recognized as the origin of the Arabic 
word.! Dvoiâk, Fremdw, 64, thinks that it was one of the words 
that was learned by Muhammad from the emigrants who returned 
from Abyssinia, but it is very possible that the word was current in 
Arabia before his day, for its occurs in a verse of ad-Dâbr b. al-Hârith 
(Asmaiyât, ed. Ahlwardt, p. 57) referring to the disciples of Christ. 


o Uüb) 
iv, 2. 
Crime, sin. 
The passage is a late Madinan one referring to the devouring of 


the property of orphans. 
It is generally taken as meaning - and derived from ve 


(Râghib, Mufradât, 133). as-Suyüti, el Itg, 320,2 says that some 


1 So Fraenkel, Vocab, 24; Wellhausen, Reste, 232; Pautz, Offenbarung, 255,n.; 
Dvotâk, Fremdw, 58; Wensineck, El, ii, 292; Cheikho, Nasrâniya, 189; Horovitz, 
KU, 108; Vollers, ZDMG, li, 298; Sacco, Credenze, 42. 

? The tradition is given at greater length and more exactiy in Mutaw, 38. 
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early authorities took it to be an Abyssinian word meaning sin. That 
the word is foreign is doubtless correct, but the Abyssinian origin 
has nothing in its favour, though in the 8S. Arabian inscriptions we 


find İl ©, peccatum, debitum (Rossini, Glossarium, 146). 

The common Semitic root 3101 is £o be guiliy. In Heb. the verb 
occurs once in Dan. i, 10, and the noun 2101 debt occurs in Ez. xviii, 7. 
Aram. Jİ; Syr. in, to be defeated, to be guiliy are of much more 
common use, as are their nominal forms NT), İoas. The 


Arabic eguivalent of these forms, however, is ç yl; to fail, to be dis- 
ğ - Va i R 
appomted (BDB, 295), and .. > OTLU g>, 08 Bevan notes,! 1s to 


ö ” 
be taken as a loan-word from Aramaic, and the verb e asa 


denominative. The probabilities are in favour of the borrowing being 
from Syriac rather than from Jewish Aram.,? for İnan, especlaliy 
in the plu., is used precisely in the Çur'ânic sense (PSm, 1214). 


. 3 
Ja (Hür) 


xliv, 51; İM, 20; Iv, 72; İvi, 22. 
The Houries, or Maidens of Paradise. 
Except in İv, 72, it is used alwaysin the phrase e pe The 


occurrences are all in early Süras describing the delights of Paradise, 


where the > are the beauteous maidens whom the faithful 


us J 
will have as spouses in the next life. 


The Grammarians are agreed that jş>isa plu. of | Jj > and 


derived from 3 > a form of yle, and would thus mean “the 


4 


5 
white ones ”, O isa plu. of asl meaning “ wide eyed” (LA, 


xvil, 177). It thus becomes possible to take (rs ja> as two adjectives 
used as nouns meaning “ white skinned, large eyed damsels ”. The 


1 Dantel, 62n. 
2 Mingana, Syrtac Infiuence, 86. 
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Lexicons insist that the peculiar sense of 3 yes is that it means the 


contrast of the black and white in the eye, particularly in the eye of 
a gazelle ora cow (cf. LA, v, 298; and TA, iü, 160). Some, however, 
insist egually on the whiteness of the body being the reference of the 


word, eg. al-Azhariin TA, “a woman is not called : J>— unless 


along with the whiteness of the eye there is whiteness of boly.” One 
gathers from the discussion of the Lexicographers that they were 
somewhat uncertain as to the actual meaning of the word, and in 
fact both LA. and TA. guote the statement of so great an authority 


as al-Aşma'i that he did not know what was the meaning of ; «> a5 
connected with the eye. 

The Commentators give us no help with the word as they merely 
set forth the same material as we find in the Lexicons. They prefer 
the meaning which refers it to the eye as more suited to the Çur'ânic 
passapes, and their general opinion is well summarized in as-Sijistâni, 
117. 

Fortunately, the use of the word can be Illustrated from the old 
poetry, for it was apparentiy in guite common use in pre-İslamic 


Arabia. Thusin “Abid b. al-Abraş, vii, 24 (ed. Lyall) we find the verse— 
Lİ 43 O senil J> gal ye lala 


“ And maidens like ivory statues,! white of eyes, did we capture ” 


and again in “Adi b. Zaid. 
bl Ole A e Sl ela a 
“ They have touched your heart, these tender white maidens, beside 
the river bank.” 
and so in a verse of Ça'nab in the Mukhtârât, viii, 7, we rTead— 
JE İçi yel e il J- dale yl! olg sanki EE 
“ And in the women's chamber when the house is full, are white 


maidens witlı charming voices.” 
İn all these cases we are dealing with human women, and except 


in the verse of “Abid the word  ,>. could guite well mean white- 


1 So in al-A'shâ we find gi | Jİ jı», ef. Geyer, Zwei Gedichie, i, 196 — 


Diwân, xxxiii, 11. 
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skinned, and even in the verse of “Abid, the comparison with ivory 
statues would seem to lend point to al-Azhari's statement that It is 
only used of the eyes when connected with whiteness of the skin. 
Western scholars are in general agreed that the conception of the 
Houres of Paradise is one borrowed from outside sources, and the 
prevalent opinion is that the borrowing was from Persia. Sale suggested 
this in his Preliminary Discourse, but his reference to the Sadder 
Bundahishn was rather unfortunate, as Dozy pointed out,! owing to 
the lateness of this work. Berthels, however, in his article * Die 
paradiesischen Jungfrauen im Islam”, in Islamıca, ı, 26311, has 
argucd convincingiy that though Sale's Hürân-i-Bihishi may not be 


called in as evidence, yet the characteristic features of the » ,> of the 


Our'ânic Paradise elosely correspond with Zoroastrlan teaching about 


the Daena. The guestion, however, is whether the name |) «> is of 


Iranian origin. Berthels thinks not.? Haug, however, suggested its 


eguivalence with the Zoroastrian ç.£w hümat, good thought (ef. Av. 
»pwçp)0y; Skt. BAT); çeypa hüyi, good speech (ef. Av. »pdrgw 
Skt. Ew), and ©0İp hüvarsht, good deed (cf. Av. wçoy Ja9)0y).5 


but the eguivalences are difficult, and as Horovitz, Paradies, 13, points 
out, they in no way fit in with the pre-Islamic use of ; ,>. Tisdall, 
Sources, 237 f£., claims that > is connected with the modern Pers. 


J > sun from Phiv. 9 xvar * and Av. İayep havaro,9 but this 


comes no nearer to explaining the (ur'ânic word. 
It ismuch more likely that the word comes from the Phiv. ea 


hurüst, meaning beauliful, and used in the Pahlavi books of the 
beauteous damsels of Paradise, e.g. in Arda Virâf, iv, 18, and in 


1 Het Jslamisme, 3 cd., 1880, p. 101. 

3 “ Das Wort Hür durfen wir naturlich ebensowenig in den iranischen Sprachen 
suchen.” 

3 The thrce words occur together in Pand-nâmak, xx, 12, 13. Cf. Nyberg, Glossar, 
109, 110. 

“ Horn, Grundriss, pp. 111, 112; Shikand, Glossary, 2655. 

5 Bartholomae, AJW, 1847; Reichelt, Awestisches Elemenlarbuch, 512 ; of. Skt. 


ET. 
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Hâdöyt Nask, nı, 23,1 where we have the picture of a graceful damsel, 
white-armed, strong, with dazzlıng face and prominent breasts. Now 


çor isa good İranlan word, the eguivalent of Av. ugbudu 


hüraoğa, and though these Pahlavi works are late the conceptions 
in them are early and there can be no guestion of borrowing from 
the Semitic. 

To this Iranian conception we may now add the influerice of the 
Aram. MM. Sprenger was doubtless right in his conjecture * that 


the root Jio be white came to the Arabs from Aramalc. The Heb. 


MW occurs in Is. xxix, 22, in the sense of becoming pale through 
shame, and Syr. ban is commoniy used to translate Aevkoş, and 
is thus used for the white garments of the Saints in Rev. li, 4. Carra 
de Vaux,* indeed, has suggested that Muhammad's picture of the 
youths and maidens of Paradise was due to a misunderstanding of the 
angels in Christian miniatures or mosalcs representing Paradise. This 


may or may not be so, but it does seem certain that the word ) ,>-in 


its sense of whiteness, and used of fair-skinned damsels, came into use 
among the Northern Arabs as a borrowing from the Christian com- 
munities, and then Muhammad, under the influence of the Iranlan 


yo, used it of the maidens of Paradise. 


KA pd 
çE (Khâtam). 
XXxhi, 40. 


A seal. 
The passage 1s late Madinan and the word is used in the technical 


phrase gli çe 


Ön the surface it would seem to be a genuine derivative from 


Pl 


> to seal, butas Fraenkel, Vocab, 17, points out, a form JEL 18 


1 See also Minokhird, ii, 125-139, for the idea. 

2? Bartholomae, 4/W, 1836. 

3 Leben,ii, 222. He thinksit may have come to the Arabs from the Nabatacans. 
“ Art. “ Djanna “in EJ,i, 1015. 
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not regular in Arabic, and the verb itself, asa matter of fact, 15denomina- 
tive.! The verb occursin the Our'ân in vi, 46 ; xIv, 22, and the deriva- 


tive ,İ:., which Jawhari says is the sameas «İz, is used in İxxxiii, 
# 


26. All these forms are in all probability derived from the Aram. 
as Nöldeke had already noted.? 

Hirsekfeld, Beğtrâge, 71, clajmed that the word was of Jewish 
origin, guoting the Heb. DM seal; Syr. İkoâk. In his New Re- 
searches, 23, he guotes Haggai ii, 23, a verse referring to Zerubbabel, 
which shows that the idea of a man being a seal was not foreign to 
Jewish cireles, beside which Horovitz, KU, 53, appositely cites 1 Cor. 
ix, 2, “ye are the seal of my Apostleship * —odpayis yov TNS 
&TOGTOANS, where the Peshitta reads İoAs. The Targumic i'M 
and Christian Palestinian |04Aw,3 meaning obsignatio, finis, conclusto, 
clausula, give us even closer approximation to the sense of the word as 
used ın the Our'ân. 

In the general sense of seal it must have been an early borrowing, 
for already in Imru'ul-Çais, xxxii, 4 (Ahlwardt, Divans, p. 136), we 


find the plu. | 4> used, and in the 8. Arabian inseriptions we 


have İX'" (Rossini, Glossarium, 158). 


Çe (Khubz). 

xl, 86. 

Brcad. 

It occurs only in the baker's dream in the Joseph story. 

The word is from the Eth. as Nöldeke, Newe Beitrâge, 56, has 
noted, pointing out that brcad Is an uncommon luxury to the Arabs, 
but literally the staft of life among the Abyssinlans, and therefore a 
word muclı more likely to have been borrowed by the Arabs than from 
them. O “(İH is do bake in general, and to bake bread in particular, 
"MH, isa baker, as e.g. in the Joseph story, and 414991“ is bread, the 
H being modificd to f) before “, and was probabiy carlier *441111, 


1 Fraenkel, Fremdw, 252. 'The variant forms of the word given in the Sihah 
and in LA, xv, 58, also suggest that the word is forcign. 

2? Mand. Gramm, 112; see also Pallis, Mandacan Studies, 153. 

3 Sehwaliy, Idioticon, 36. It translates €moppayloyua,Land, Anecdota, iv, 181,1. 20. 
Cf. Sechulthess, Lex, 71. Used of sealing magicaliy, it occurs in the incantation texts, 
see Montgomery, Aramaic Incanlation Tezxts from Nippur, Glossary, pp. 289, 290. 
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as is indicated by the common Tigr& word ehf)H'f“ used for a popular 
kind of bread. It was probabiy an early borrowing into Arabic, for 
the root has become well naturalized and many forms have been 
built from it. 


Eye (Khardal). 
Xxi, 48; xxxl, 15. 
A mustard seed. 


Both passages are reminiscent of the ©ş KoKKOV divanews 
of Matt. xvii, 20, ete. 
The Muslim authorities take it as an Arabic word, though they are 


in some doubt as to whether it should be o — or Jİ. Fraenkel, 


Fremdw, 141, has shown, however, that the word is a borrowing from 
Aram. DTM; Syr. İşya. The probabilities are in favour of its being 
from the Syr. İlyas, which as a matter of fact translates o/varı in 
the Peshitta text of Matt. xvii, 20, etc., and occurs also in Christian 
Palestinian.! The borrowing will have been early for the word is used 
in the old poems, e.g. Divân Hudhatl, xevii, 11. 


ee 
dil (Khazâna). 

vi, 50; xi, 33; xi, 55; xv,2i; xvii, 102; xxxviii, 8; hil, 37; 
İxmi, 7. 

Treasury, storehouse. 


The verb O” does not occur in the Çur'ân, but besides & | > 


o . o . « . 
(which occurs, however, only in the plu. form çiy a), we find a form 


ai 


.: 
. | 1, Ce . , . BE . 
© pa one who lays in store ” in xv, 22; and & “> keepers in 


XXXxiXx, 71, 73; xl, 52; İxvii, 8. 


It is fairly obvious that UZ is a denominative verb, and the word 


has been recognized by many Western scholars as a foreign borrowing.? 
Its origin, however, is a little more difficult to determine. Hoffmann, 


1 Schulthess, Ler, 69. 
3 Fraenkelin Beitr. Âssy,iii,81; Vollers, ZDMG,I1, 640; Horovitz, Paradies, 5 n. 
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ZDMG, xxxii, 760, suggested that we should find its origin in the 
Pers. Gi. This li which BY defines as S SA 5 5) 


EN ys 5 )2,is cognate with Skt. 717 (<— İY) a treasury or 
jewel roon,? and has been borrowed through the Aram. N'dJ; Syr. 


“ . 
UN into Arabic as 3. It seems hardiy likely that by another line 
of borrowing, through say Heb. 078 or Mand. NININA it has 


come to form the Ar. di| 5. 


Barth, Etymol. Stud, 51, makes the happier suggestion that it 
may be connected with the form that is behind the Heb. elsi ireasure, 


> (Khatv'a). 
To do wrong, sin. 


Several verbal and nominal forms from this root occur in the 


yi — € pd £ 
Our'ân, e.g ,. | k> bi y mastake (iv, 94) ; Lk>İ dobein error, to Sin (il, 


3 - 


... - . ... 
286; xxxn, 5); b (xxvii, 7; İxix, 37); (9 sin, error (XVli, 


33); ax >, plu. ul sun, error (11, 55, Töş iv, 112, etc.); and be 


habitual sinfulness (İxix, 9 ; xevi, 16). 

The primitive meaning of the Semitic root was apparentiy fo 
miss 5 as in Heb. NÜTT (cf. Prov. viii, 36, 1D) OP NO “he 
who misses me wrongs himself ”), and in the Eth. ”1PA to fail to find. 


The Hiphil form in Heb. is used of markmanship, and XRİİ'$ in 
S. Arablan seems to have the same meaning, as we may Judge from 
two inscriptlons given by Levy in ZDMG, xxiv, 195, 199 (cf. also 
Rossini, Glossarium, 155). It was from this sense of missing the mark 
that there developed the idea of to sin, which is the commonest use 


1 CF. also his Mârtyrer, 250. 

3 It is probabiy a loan-wordin Skt. Lagarde, GA, 27, and Arm. Stud, Ş 453, 
thinks it is an old Median word. 

8 OE, Beth, ili, 9; iv, 7, T2D7 31. 

“ Fracnkel, Beitr. Assy, ili, 181, takes it to be from Aram. 

8 But sce Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 11. 
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of the verb in Heb. and the only meaning it hasin Aram.! İt was 
doubtless under Aram. influence that it gained a similar meaning in 
Eth.,2 and there is little doubt that it came into Arabic as a technical 
term İrom the same source. İt occurs very rarely in the old poetry,3 
though the casual way in which the term 1s used in the Our'ân shows 
that it must have been well understood in Mecca and Madina.1 


The Muslim authoritles take ales as 2 form ad, but as 


Sechwally notes (ZDMG, hi, 132), its form like that of the Eth. 
“*m.h'P * is proof conclusive that the borrowing of this form is 
direct from the Syr. ads, and doubtless the other Arabic forms 
are due to influence from the same source.8 


SİZ (Khalâg). 

11, 96, 196; ii, Tİ; 1x, 70. 

A portlon or share. 

Asa technical term for the portion of good allotted man by God 
this term occurs only in Madinan passages. İn Süra ix, it refers to 
man's portion in this world, and in Süras iü andili to man's portion 
in the life to come, the two latter passages indeed, as Margoliouth, 
MW, xviii, 78, notes, being practically a guotatlon from the Talmud 
(cf. Sanh, 90a, D51Y9 pon n79 73). 


İt seems clear that it is a technical term of non-Arabic origin, for 


though the primitive sense of ya is to measure (ef. Eth. “yaAR to 


enumeralte), Its normal sense in Çur'ânic usage is 40 create, and this 
9 


Madinan use of SİZ in the sense of portton follows that of the 


older religions. o Thus npr isa portion given by God, ef. Job xx, 
29, and Aram. NPJTM means a portion in both worlds (ef. Baba 


Baihra, 122a, and Buxtorf, Ler. 400). Syr. Ja means rather 
lot or fale, 1.€. uolpa a8 in İlato joh — uoipa Öavarov, 


I And now also in the Ras Shamra tablets. 

2 Pratorlus, Beifr. 4ss,i, 29. 

3 Examples occur in Abü'l-'Atâhiya (ed. 1888), p. 120, andin (ais b. ar-Rugaiyât, 
xvni, 3 (ed. Rhodokanakis, p. 129). 

8“ But see Wensinek in EJ/, iü, 925. 

8 Nöldeke, Nene Bettrâge, 36. 

8 Mingana, Syriac Infuence, 86. 
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though in the Christ. Palest. dialert İaSas means portion, 
ie. yepos.! 
It is noteworthy that the Lexicons, which define it as De) 


>) 9 yi ir a 9,2 seem tointerpret it fron the Çur'ân, 


and the only verse they guote in illustration 1s from Hassan b. Thâbit, 
which 1s certainiy under Çur'ânic influence. Horovitz, JPN, 198f., 
thinks that the origin is Jewish, but Phon. por ıs also /o diwde, 
apportton (Harrıs, Glossary, 102), so that the word may have been 
used in the Syro-Palestinian area among other groups. 


e (Khamr). 
11, 216; v, 92,93; xii,36,41; xivii, 16. 
Wine. 


The word is very commonly used in the old poetry, but as Guidi 
saw,3 It is not a native word, but one imported along with the article. 


Kr, . 
The Ar. ,a> means (o cover, to conceal, and from this was formed 


çi a 14 ; . 
yu a mujler, the plu. of which, ,4>, occurs in Süra xxiv, 31. 


İn the sense of /o give wine to, it is denominative.4 
Its origin was doubtless the Aram. NUM — Syr. İşson 
which 1s of very common use. The Heb. mira 18 poetical (BDB, 330) 


and probably of Aram. origin.5 It is also suggestive that many of the 
other forms from Pa are clearly of Aram. origin, e.g. İşaO leaven, 
gives ba fermeni, leaven, and Arm. fup yeast*; |:ox a 


wineseller 18 Nü ; çi is Ol YE, etc. 


The probabilities are all in favour of the word having come into 
Arabic from a Christian source, for the wine trade was largely in the 
hands of Christians (vide supra, p. 21), and Jacob even suggests that 


1 Sehulthess, Ler, 65, and ef. Palestintan Lectionary of the Gospels, p. 126. 

OLA, xi, 380. 

3 Della Sede, 597, and note Bell, Origin, 145. 

9 Fraenkel, Fremdw, 161. 

5 We now have the word, however, in the Ras Shamra texts. 

8 Lagarde, Arm. Stud, $ 991; Hübschmann, ZDMG, xivi, 238, and Arm. Gramm, 
i, 305. 
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Christlanity spread among the Arabs in some parts along the routes 
of the wine trade.! Most of the Arabic terms used in the wine trade 


seem to be of Syriac origin, and A itself is doubtless an early 
borrowing from the Syr. İ|;S0n.. 


g pa (Khinzir). 

1, 168; v, 4, 65; vi, 146; xvi, 116. 

Pig, swine. 

It occurs only in late passages and always in the list of prohibited 
foods, save in v, 65, where it refers to certain infidels whom God 
changed into apes and swine. 

No explanatlon of the word from Arabic material is possible, 
and Guidi, Della Sede, 587, was suspicious of the word. Fraenkel's 
examinatlon of the word, Fremdw, 110, has confirmed the suspicion 
and indicated that it isin all probability a loan-word from Aramaic.3 
The dependence of the Çur'ânic food-regulations on Biblical material 
has been freguentiy noticed,4 and in Lev. xi, 7, we find TİMİ among 
the forbidden meats. In Aram. the wordis NÜ“M and in Syr. 
İşaks, and only in 8. Arabian do we find theform with n,e.g. Eth. 493H.G 
(also #h3HG or h7H.G, ef. Eth. Enoch, İxxxix, 10) meaning wild 
boar (though it 1s rare in Eth., the usual word being «/hZ.aab-?), and 


Sab. IX (Ryokmans, Noms propres, i, 38). 

İt is possible of course that the Arabic word was derived from 
Eth., but the alternative forms in Eth. make one suspect that the 
borrowing was the other way, so It is safest to assume that the borrow- 


ing was from Aram. with a glide sound ,) developed betwcen the 


ç end 3) 5 (Fraenkel, 111), which also appears in the OTM of the 


Ras Shamra texts. 


1 Beduinenleben, 99. Fraenkel, Fremdw, 181, notes the curious fact that in carly 
Arabic the commonest word for merchant, viz. b, has the special significance of 
“ wine merchant ”, on which D. H. Muller remarks, WZKM,i, 27: “ sie zcigt dass 
die Civilization im Alterthum wie heute erst mit der Einfuhrung berauschender 
Getrânke begonnen hat.” 

? Vide the suggestions of the Lexicographers in Lane, Zer, 732. 

3 But see Lagarde, Ubersicht, 113, and the Akk. humsiru (Zimmern, Akkad. 
Fremdw, 50). 

4 C£. Rudolph, Abhângigkeit, 61, 62. 

5 That this inserted n was not infreguent in borrowed words is illustrated by 
Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 118n. 
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dai (Khaima). 
İv, 72. 
Tent; pavilion. 


> 
It is found only in the plu. e inan early Meccan description 


of e where we are told that the Houries TE e LE E EN pr 


“ kept b in pavilions ”. 

The word is obviously not Arabic, and Fraenkel, Fremdw, 30, 
though admitting that he was not certain of its origin, suggested that 
it came to the Arabs from Abyssinia.! Eth. 4800'f: means 
tenlortum, tabernaculum (Dillmann, Lex, 610), and translates both 
the Heb. DAN and Gk. oknvn. Vollers, however, in ZDMG, |, 
631, is not willing to accept this theory of Abyssinlian derivation,? and 
thinks we must look to Persia or N. Africa for its origin. The Pers. 


a. > and os however, are direct borrowines from the 


Arabic 3 and not formatlons from the root # meaning curvature. 


We find the word not infreguentiy in the early poetry, and 80 it 
must have been an early borrowing, probably from the same source 


as the Eth. 7£apf. 


3.) 
Sıl5 (Döwüd). 

1, 252; iv, 161; v, 82; vi, 84; xvlii, 57; xxi, 78, 79; xxvii, 
15, 16; xxxiv, 10, 12; xxxvin, 16—29. 

David. 

İn the Çur'ân he is mentloned both as King of Israel and also as 


a Prophet to whonı was given the Zabür » » ; (Psalter). 


1 In S. Arabian we have 49, which is said to mean domus modesta (Rossini, 
Glosaarium, 155). 

2 “4. Zeltist mir verdâchtig, ohne dass ich mit Sicherheit die fremde Urform 
angeben kann. Die Erklarung schwankt in den Einzelheiten : ursprünglich primi- 
tivste Behausung schcint es allmânlich mit &.. Zelt gleichbedeutend geworden zu 


sein. Dass es durch âth. #aimat als echt semitisch erwiesen wird, kann ıch Frânkel 
nicht zugeben, denn viele Entlehnungen sind auf den Süden beschrânkt geblieben. 
Man muss an Persien oder Nordostafrika denken.” 

3 Vullers, Lez. Pers, i, 776. 
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al-Jawâligi, Mu'arrab, 67, Tecognized the name as foreign, and his 
statement is repeated in Râghib, Mufradât, 173; LA, iv, 147, ete. 


It was even recognized as a Hebrew name as we learn from Baiğ. who, 


speaking of Tülüt, says, 5 glu$ Sy e A, “lit is a Hebrew 


proper name like David.” 

In two passages of the Çur'ân (xxi, 80; xxxiv, 10) we are told 
that he was an armourer, and as such he is freguentiy mentioned in the 
old poetry,1 so the name obviously came to the Arabs irom a com- 
munity where these legends were circulating, though this may have 
been either Jewish or Christian. It was also used as a personal name 
among the Arabs in pre-Islamic days, for we hear of a Phylarch 
Dâ'üd al-Lathig of the house of Dajâ'ima of the tribe of Sâlih,? there 


appears to have been a contemporary of Muhammad who fought at 


Badr, named 5 ıl> s» 3 and possibiy the name occurs in a Thamudic 


inseription. 4 
The form of the name presents a little difficulty, for the Heb. 1s 
Tor Tİ, and the Christian forms follow this, e.g. Gk. Aaveıd, 


e ra9? Or rol3, Eth. £P'1. There is a Syr. form 300)3 used 
by Bar Hebr., Cron, 325, but PSm, 801, is probably right in thinking 
that this was influenced by the Arabic. Horovitz, KU, 110, discusses 
the change in form from Dâwid to Dâ'üd,5 and on the whole it seems 
safest to conclude that it came to Arabic from some Aramaic source, 
though whether Jewish or Christian it is impossible to say. 


w> (Darasa). 
iii, 738; vi, 105, 157; vii, 168; xxxiv, 43; İxvii, 87. 
To study earnestiy. 


Always used in the Çur'ân of studying deeply into or searching 
the Seriptures, and the reference is always directiy or indirectiy to 
the Jews and Christians.89 On this ground Geiger, 51, claimed that here 


1 Vide examples in Vraenkel, Fremdw, 212; Horovitz, KU, 109; J PN, 166, 167. 
3 Yögüt, Mu'jam, iv, 70; and vide Noldeke, Ghassanischen Fürsten, p. 8. 

3 Vide Ibn Hishâm, 505; Ibn Sa'd, iii, b, 74, and Wellhausen, Wâgidi, p. 88. 

* Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 65. 

5 Vide also Rhodokanakis in WZKM, xvii, 288. 

© Taking v, 37, of Süra İxviii to be late, as seems evident from the use of SL 
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we have a technical word for the study of Scripture borrowed from the 
root 17 so widely used in this connection by the Jews. 

Geiger's suggestion has had wide acceptance among Western 
scholars,! and it is curious that some of the Muslim philologers felt the 
difficulty, for as-Suyüti, /1g, 320, and in the Muhadhdhob, tells us that 
some considered it to be Heb., and in Mutaw, 56, he guotes others as 
holding it to be Syriac. Syr. .»53 does mean (o irain, to instruct, and 
Eth. AEd 70 interpret, comment wpon, whence ECP and &(07 
conunenlary, but neither of these 1s so likely an origin as the Jewish 
771: whiclı, as Buxtorf, Zez, 297, shows, is the commonest word 
in the Rabbinic writings in connection with the exposition of Seripture, 
and whiclı must have been commonly used among the Jewisli com- 
munitles of Arabia.3 


> > (Dirham). 


xll, 20. 
A dirham. 


e , p 
Only the plu. form Aİ 32 is foundin the Çur'ön, and oniy in 


the Joseph story. ğ 

It was commonly recognized by the philologers as a borrowed word. 
al-Jawâligi, Mwarrab, 66, notes 1t,9* and atlı-Tha“ülibi, #egh, 317, 
ineludes it in his list of words conımon to Persian and Arabic. There was 
some doubt as to the vowelling of the word, however, the authorities 


r” 0. 


varying between şA 12; A x5 and a sorlar3 (Cf. ZA, xv, 89). 
8 id PU , İdi > ( 3: Ç 22 


The ultimate origin 1s the Gk. Bpaxyun:' which passed into Syr. 
as İO953. Some, however, would derive öpaxun from a Semitic 
source, Boissacg suggests this, and Levy, Fremdw, 118, connects It 


1 Fraenkel, Vocab, 23; Fleischer, Kleinere Sehriften, ii, 122; Sprenger, Leben, ii, 
289; Hirschfeld, Beitrâge, 51; New Researches, 28. 

? Eth. Kland9”E-2.ğ) are themselves derivcd from the Heb. Noldeke, Neue 
Bettrâge, 38; Horovitz, JPN, 199, 

9 Rhodokanakis, WZKM, xvii, 285, thinks thatin ,,» ,5 here we havea combina- 
tilon of 277 and D77. “ Zur Radix v5 ist nachzutragen, dass in ihr 11 und 


©'77 (v. Levy) zusammenfielen, Daher einerseits die Bedeutung stwdieren anderseits 
arbeilen abnutzen." ; 


*“ Soal-Khafâji,83; LA, xv, 89. 
5 Fraenkel, Vocab, 15; Fremdw, 191, 
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with Heb. 719997 (Phon. DI317))1 beside 710'177N, which is 
the Persian gold Daric, the Gk. ÖNPELKOS, and the Cunelform da-ri-ku, 
which appears in Syr. as İ302453. Liddell and Scott, however, are 
doubtless right in deriving it from 6p&c0oyaı and meaning originaliy 
“as much as one can holdin the hand”, then a measure of weight 
and lastiy a coin. This öpayyur passed into Iranian first as a measure of 


weight and thenasacoin. In Phiv. we find the ideograms gp dram 


and yi)» draxm meaning a silver coln,2 or sometimes money in general,3 


which is the origin of the Mod. Pers. ? 3> and f y> and the Arm. 


-pwi* and may be assumed as the source of the Âr. y> also. 


It was doubtless an early borrowing from the Mesopotamian arca, 
for it occurs in the old poetry, e.g. “Antara xxi, 21 (Ahlwardt, Divans, 
p. 45). 


Ala (Dihag). 
İxxvlli, 34. 
Full. 


İt occurs only in an early Meccan passage descriptive of the delights 


of Paradise, where, besides an enclosed garden and full-bosomed 
ç> 


virgins, the blessed are promised Ka > A 


The Commentators are agreed that it means full and there 1s con- 


siderable agreement that it is to be derived from A to press. 


1 Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 257; Harris, Glossary, 96; cf. also Aram. 075'YT in 
Cook, Glossary, 41. 

2 PPGİ, 105 and 110; Nyberg, Glossar, 58; Süyast, Glossary, 160; Frahang, 
Glossary, 78. Haug thinks this of Babylonian origin, but Hubsehmann rightiy derives 


it from a form *drahm from Öpaxuy, and then compares Av. vÇ »Ç iarma, 


cf. Arm. Gramm,i, 145; Pers. Stud, 251. 

3 e.g.in the Dödistân-i-Dinik, ef. West, Pahlavi Tezts, ii, 242. 

8 Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 145. 

8 Vullers, Lez, i, 832, 840; Vollers, ZDMG,li, 297, and Addai Sher, 62, though 
some statements of the latter need correction. 
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They are not very happy over the form, however, for , » LU is fem. 


and we should expect âslaz not ela>. Exactiy the same form, how- 


ever, 18 found in a verse of Khidâsh b. Zuhair— 
iler L6 JEĞÜ ğa Ze 


“ There'came to us “Âmir desiring entertainment from us, 80 we 
filled for him a full cup.” 


so Sibawaih suggested that it should be taken not as an adj. to 6 


but as a verbal noun.! 

There 1s ground, however, for thinking that the word 1s not Arabic 
at all.2 Fraenkel, Fremdw, 282, would relate it to PİT, which we 
find in Heb. (p11“T o crowd, oppress, trust ; Aram. Pİ); Syr. a3 


to crowd, sgueeze, which is the Ar. >> to drive away, ezpel. The 
change of Tİ to 71 he would explain as Mesopotamian. Thus Bla> U.S 


would mean “a cup pressed out ”, referring to the wine pressed to 
fill the cup. 


2 (Din) 
Of very freguent occurrence. C£.1,3; 11, 257, ete. 


Judgment, Religion, and in ix, 29, verbally “to make profession 
of faith ”. 
Mo, z 
> a debi, that which one owes 
Kı” 


*a Aa for one who receives payment of a 
a gö > 


debt (xxxvii, 51 ; İvi, 85), besides the verb a İN “ to become debtors 


İn the YÇurân we find also 


(cf.iv, 12, 13; ni, 282), and 


to one another ” (ii, 282). These, however, are later developments of 
the word within Arabic. 
The Muslim authorities usually treat it as an Arabic word (cf. 


1 VideLA, xi, 395, 396. 
2 Horovitz, Paradies, 11, says: “ Auch die Herkunft von ala . . . ist unsicher.” 
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Röghib, Mufradât, 175), and derive it trom gir “todoathingasa 
habit ”, but this verb seems to be denominative from /x,2 in the 


sense of obedience, which, like Al a and ol5 (Le. İhza,so and 


223), is a borrowing from the North, connected with Akk. dâmu, 
Heb. 77; Syr. ,02. There was a suspicion among the philologers, 
however, that it was a foreign word, for LA, xvii, 27, notes tlfat some 
authorities admitted that it had no verbal root, and al-Khafâji, 90, and 
ath-Thaâlibi, Figh, 317, include it in their lists of foreign Words. 

As a matter of fact we have here two separate words of different 
origin.: (i) In the sense of religion the word isa borrowing from Iranian. 


In Phiv. we find ş O dön meaning relimion,? from which come 4w 10 
dönâk for religious law, / 0 Pp ham-dön, of the same religion,3 and 
0 dönân, used in the sense of “the religious ”, 1e. true 
believers. o This Phlv. şyg is derived from Av. w)usgwa daönd, 
religion * (though this itself is probably derived from the Klamitish 


dön),5 and besides being the origin of the Mod. Pers. (y>5,.9 was 


borrowed into Arm. as gf meaning religion, fwth (and also law” 
in the sense of a “religious system”, e.g. gfh düugghguly — 
ya 3394 ) 0 the Mazdian religion or Law). (ii) In the sense of 
Judgment it is a borrowing fronı the Aramaic. Thus we find in common 
use the Rabbinic N1"7, Syr. İsaz, and Mand. Nİ“, all meaning 


judgment and, indeed, the judgment of the last day.8 
From the Aramaic the word passed into 8. Arabian Yfbj and 


1 Noldeke in ZDMG, xxxvii, 534. See also Von Kremer, Sireifzüge, p. vii, and 
Ahrens, Christliches, 28, 34. 

2 PPGI, 110; Süyast, Glossary, 160, and the dön of the Turfan Pahlavi; Sale- 
mann, Manichaische Studien, i, 67. Vor the borrowing cf. Nöldeke-Sehwaliy, i, 20 ; 
Vollers, ZDMG, 1. 641; Noldeke, Mand. Gram, 102. 


3 Cf. the Av. mi Ta lab bçasey, West, Glossary, 35. 


4 Bartholomae, 4/W, 662; Horn, Grundriss, 133; ef. also the Pazend edini 
— irreligion. 

5 But see Bartholomac, AJW, 665, and Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 24, who derives 
it from Akk. deli)nu. 

8 Addai Sher, 69, discusses its meaning. Curiously enough it is given by the 
Lexicons as a borrowing from Arabic, ef. Vullers, Lex, i, 956, but see Bartholomae, 
AIW, 665. 

?” Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 139. 

9 Montgomery, Aramaic Incanlation Tezts from Nippur, Glossary, p. 285. 
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Eth. 827 with its verbal forms &e7 and #“Rej7 (and Amharic ge 
Judge; Tigriğa BEG judge); into Iranian, where we find the 
Phiv. ideogram » 0 dönü — judgment, decrce,! and also imto Arabic.? 


As used in the OÇur'ân it closely corresponds to Jewish use; ın fact 


the constantly occurring yl f » so exactiy corresponds witlı the 
Rabbinit N17 019 — 9971 DÜ #hat on the surface it seems obviously 


a borrowing from Jewish sources. The fact, however, that in Syriac, 
besides İa> meaning judgment, we have also a a3 meaning 
religion, borrowed from the Tranian (Brockelmann, Lezicon Syrtacum, 
1516), giving us the sanıe double usage as in Arabic, makes the 
probabilities seem in favour of the borrowing having been from a 
Christian source.3 İn any case it was an carly borrowing for it is found 
not uncommoniİy in the early poetry.* 


3 
Ea > (Dinar). 

mi, 68, 

A dinâr. 

The name of a coin, the Lat. denarius, Gk. önvapıov. The Muslim 
authorities knew that it was a loan-word and claim that it came from 


Persian,though they werenot unanimousaboutit. al-Jawâligi, Muarrab, 
62, whose authority is accepted by as-Suyüti,3 gives it as Arabicized 


from the Pers. ai 5. but ath-Tha'âlibi, Figh, 317, places it among the 


words which have the same form in both Arabic and Persian. as-Suyüti, 
Muzhir, i, 139, places it among the words about which the philologers 
were indoubt, and Râghib, Muf/radât,171, while guoting the theory that 


A 


it is of Pers. origin compounded from ,y5 and 58 yet gives his 
own opinion that it is from JU5 and an Arabic word. Similarly the 


 Frahang, Glossary, p. 79. 

2 Hirsehfeld, Beitraye, 44; Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 39 ; Fraenkel, Vocab, 22. 

3 Mingana, Syrrac Influence, 85; Horovitz, KU, 62. 

* See references in Horovitz, op. cit. Cheikho, Nasrâniya, 171. 

5 Jig, 320; Mutaw, 46, v:de also al-Khafajı, 86. 

8 Vide Vullers, Zer, i, 25 and 56. Dvofük, Fremdw, 66, points out that the late 
treek explanations of the word take it to be from din-ar, i.e. Sexdyadkov ; cf. Steph., 
Thesaurus, ii, 1094 : Tâ6 Öexdyadkov oürwş €kadeiro öyvdpıov, or the even moro 
ridiculous 76 Td Sewd dıpev mapeyduevor. 
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Lexicons differ. The Çömüs says plainly that it is a foreign word like 


bi > and çe which the Arabs of old did not know and so borrowed 
from other peoples. ZA, iü, 211, says that the authoritiles were 


uncertain —4)o| 4 alaz 9, and Jawhari tries to explain itasan 


Arabic word. ö , : 
The form par seems an invention to explain the plu. ON U5 


though it may be intended to represent the Phiv. 9, Kg dönür, used 


for a gold coin in circulatlon in the Sasanian empire,! and which 1s 


the origin of the Pers. g5. The Phiv. Yu Me, however, is not 


original, and the oft suggested connection with the Skt. ZTİaTT, 
a gold coin or gold ornament, is hardiy to the point, for this is itself 
derived from the Gk. önvapıov,? and the Phlv. word was doubtless 
also borrowed directiy from the Greek. 

önvapıov from the Lat. denarius was in common use in N.T. times, 
and occurs in the non-literary papyrı.3 The Greeks brought the word 
along with the coin to the Orient in their commercial dealings, and the 
word was borrowed not only into Middle Persian, but is found also in 
Arm. gfhup,* in Aram. 93991, which occurs both in the Rabbinic 
writings (Levy, Wörterbuch, i, 399, 400) and in the Palmyrene 
inseriptions (De Vogü&, İnser, vi, 3 — NSI, No. 115, p. 273),5 andin 
Syr. İşkaz. The denarius aureus, i.e. the Önvapıov ypuaoüv, became 


known in the Orient as simply Önvapıor, and it was with the 
meaning of a gold coin that the word came into use in Arabic.6 

Now as it was coins of Greek and not of Persian origin that first 
came into customary use in Arabia, we can dismiss the suggested 
Persian origin. Had the word come direectly from Greek, however, 


1 PPGI, 110; Karnâmak, ii, 13; Sâyast, Glossary, 160. 

2 Monier Williams, Sanskrit Dictionary, 481. 

3 Kenyon, Greek Papyri in the British Museum, ii, 306: “The term denarius 
replaces that of drachma which was regularly in use before the time of Diocletian ; the 
Neronian denarius reintroduced by Diocletian being reckoned as eguivalent to the 
drachma and a8 zobn of a talent.” 

“ Hübschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 346. Brockelmann in ZDMG, xlvii, 11. 

* The actual form is 799371 with the Aram. plu. ending. 

© Zambaurin Kl, ii, 975, thinks that the shortened form of the name became 
current in Syria after the reform of the currency by Constantine I (4.p. 309-319). 
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we should expect the form p)4 yi>, and the actual form ye > 


suggests an Aram. origin, as Fraenkel had noted.! It was from the 
Syr. İsa; that the Eth. 4. Ç( was derived,? and we may assume 
that the Arabic word was also taken from this source? İt was an 
early borrowing, as it occurs in the old poetry. 


si O (Dhakkâ). 
v, Â. 
To make ceremonialiy clean. 


Only once does this word occur, and then in a very late Madinan 
passage giving instruction about clean and unclean meats. Muslims 
are here forbidden to eat that which dieth of itself, blood, flesh of 
swine, that which has been offered to strange gods, anything strangled 
or gored or killed by an accident or by a beast of prey—“ save what 


you have made ceremonialiy clean ”* — 3 GYI —the ref- 


erence being, the Commentators tell us, to the giving of the death 

stroke in the orthodox fashion to such maimed or injured beasts.* 
This whole passage is obviously under Jewish influence (cf. Lev. 

xi, 7 ; xvii, 10, 15, etc.), and Schulthess, ZÂ, xxvi, 151,5 has suggested 


that the verb e here 1s a borrowing from the Jewish community. 


Mm Bibi. Heb. /1.39 (Pi) means “to make or keep clean or pure ”,8 
but the Aram. "371, N“T mean “to be ritually clean”, and the 
Pa. DI is “to make ritually clean ”, giving us precisely the form 


we need to explain the Arabic. The Syr. 2) has the same meaning, 


but as the distinetions of clean and unclean meats meant little to the 
Christians, the probabilities are in favour of a Jewish origin. 


1 Vocab, 13; Fremdw, 191. 

2 Noldeke, Neve Beitrdge, 41; but sec p. 33, where he suggests a possible direct 
borrowing from the Greek. 

3 Mingana, Syriac Infiuence, 89. 

4 Wellhausen, Reste, 1l4,n. 4. 

5 “ Wahrscheinlich ist aber dicses letzere DE 5 irgendwie jüdiscehen Ursprungs.” 


8 Note also Phon. NST, Harris, Glossary, 99. 
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Ceh (Rana). 

li, 98; iv, 48. 

The reference 1s the same in both passages—“ say not â“nd but 
say unzgurnü.” oThe Commentators tell us that the Jews in Arabia 


, 


used to pronounce the word bel ), meaning “lookatus”, in such 


a wav as to relate it with the root Vİ ewl, so Muhammad 'urged his 


followers to use a diflerent word U pi behold us, which did not 


lend itself to this disconcerting play on words.! 

Hirschfeld, Beitrâge, 64, thinks the reference is to NİNNİ or 
TANI occurring in connection with some Jewish prayer, but it is 
much more likely that the statement of the Commentators 1s correct 
and that as Geiger, 17, 18, noted.? it isa playon Yİ andrINI, and 
reflects the Prophet's annoyance at the mockery of the Jews. 


5) (Rabb). 

Occurs very İreguentiy, e.g. i, 1. 

Lord, master. 

The root 3)'İ is common Semitic, probably meaning to be thick, 

e e — 

as Illustrated by Ar. 5) /o increase, «5 ) (hick juice, the Rabbinic 
21 grease, beside the Eth. EO to expand, estend. The sense of 
great, however, which is so common in Heb. and Aram., and from which 
the meaning Lord has developed, does not occurin Ar.orin Eth. save 
as a borrowing.3 This sense seems to have developed in the N. Semitic 


area, and Margoliouth, ERE, vi, 248, notes that .5 ) meaning Lord 


or Master must have been borrowed from the Jews or Ohristians. 
The borrowing was probably from Aram. for it was from an Aram. 
source that the word passed into Middle Perslan, as witness the 


Phiv. ideogram yn rabâ meaning great, venerable, splendid (PPGI, 


 as-Suyüti, Z/tg, 320, guoting Abü Na'im's Dalâ'il an-Nubuwwa. Cf. Mutaw, 59, 
? Vide also Palmer,Ooran,i, 14; and Dvofâk, Fremdw,31; Horovitz,JPN, 204. 


3 It occurs, however, in Sab. TI), though this, like Eth. 4, and ALYA may 


be from the Aram. Torrey, Foundution, 52, claims that > ) is purely Arabic. 
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190 ; Frahang, Glossary, 106), which occurs as carly as the Sasanlan 
inscriptions, where 3; | is synonymous with the Pazend 3x,» 


vazurg.1 We find 3) very freguently in the Aramaic inscrıptions, 
e.g. Pİ 27 “ehief of the market”, NO 271 “chief of the 
army ”, NU 27 “ camp master ”, etc.,? though its use in 
connection witlı deities is rarer,3 names like 5NI7 meaning “ Kl 
is great ?* rather than “ Kl is Lord ”. The special development of Its 
use with God was in the Syrlac of the Christian communitles, and as 
Sprenger, Leben, 1, 299, suggests, it was doubtless under Syr. influence 
that Muhammad uses it as he does in the Çur'ân.* It was commonly 
used, however, both of human chicftains and of the deity in pre- 
Islamic days, as is evident from the old poetry, and İrom its use in 
the inseriptions (Ryckmans, Noms propres, 1, 196; Rossini, Glossartum, 
235). 


— Mi (Rabbâni). 


> 
m, 73; v, 48, 68. 
Rabbi. 
The passages are all late, and the reference is to Jewish teachers, 
as was recognizel by the Commentators. Most of the Muslim 


e . . . . w 
authoritles take It as an Arabic word, a derivative from .. ) (cf. TA, 


i, 260; Râghib, Mufradat, 183; and Zam. on iii, 78). Some, however, 
knew that it was a foreign word, though they were doubtful whether 
its origin was Hebrew or Syriac.5 

As it refers to Jewish teaclıers we naturally look for a Jewish 
origin, and Geiger, 51, would derive it from the Rabbinic 1), a 


later form of *.”) used asa title of honour for distinguished teachers, 


I West, Glossary, 133; Herzfeld, Paikuli, Glossary, 240. 
2 See Cook, Glossary, under the various titles. So Phon. A4. Cf. Harris, Glossary, 
145. 


3 Though in the S. Arabian insecriptions we nd İRİ. M1 Xİ, ete. 
(sce Ryekmans, Noms propres, i, 248), and there is a similar use in the Ras Shamra 
tablete. 

* Hirschfeld, New Researches, 30, however, argues that the dominant influence 
was Jewish. Sce also Horovitz, JPN, 199, 200. 

5 Yideal-Jawâligi, Mu'arrab, 72; as-Suyüti, 719, 320; Muzhir,i, 130; al-Khafüji, 94. 

8 Hirsehfeld, Beitrâge, 51 n., says: “ Muhammad ermahnt die Rabbinen 
(rabbâni) sich nicht zu Herren ıhrer Glaubensgenossen zu machen, sondern ihre 
Würde lediglich auf das Studium der Sehrift zu beschrânken, vgi.ix, 81.” Vide 
also von Kremer, Zdeen, 226n. 
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so that there grew up the saying j4) 310) 511) « greater than 
Rabbi is Rabbân ”. The difficulty in accepting YU ) as a direct 


derivative from 13), however, is the final ç$, which as Horovitz, 


KU, 63, admıts, seems to point to a Christian origin. In Jno, xx, 16; 
Mk, x, 51, we find the form pa8B8ovvel (6 A€yeraı Aıdaakahe) 
or paB3evei, which seems to be formed from the Targumic 713) ,1 


and it was this form that came to be commonly used in the Christian 
communitles of the Fast, viz. Syr. «41023 ; Eth. (07 ; Arm. 
nuppnuf.? The Syr. 3025 was very widely used, and as Pautz, 
Offenbarung, 78, n. 4, notes, İD was commoniy used fora doctor of 
learning, and the dim. .43025 was not uncommonİy used as a title 
of revcrence for priests and monks, so that we may conclude that the 
Gur'ânic word, as to its form, is probably of Syriac origin. 


e 3 (Ribh). 

nü, 15. 

To be profitable. 

A trading term which Barth, Eiymol. Stud, 29 (but ef. Torrey, 
Commercial T'heological Terms, p. 44), has eguated with the Jewish 
TON. It seems more likely, however, to have come from the 
Eth. &f)h lucrari, lucrifacere,* which is very commonly used and 
has many derivatives, e.g. £f1hP a business man; Gid gain; 
Gid profit bearing, ete., which are among the commonest trading 
terms. İt is thus probabiy a trade term that came to the Arabs from 
Abyssinla, or may be from $. Arabia (cf. Ryekımans, Noms propres, 
i, 196; Rossini, Glossarium, 236). 


de | 

Jaa) (Ribbiyün). 
mi, 140. 
Myriads. 


I Dalman, Worte Jesu, 267, and see his Grammatik des jud. palâst, Aramâisch, 
p. 176. 

? Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, 1, 3716; ZDMG, xlvi, 251. 

3 Mingana, Syriac Infiuence, 85, agrees, but see Horovitz, JPN, 200. 

* Fraenkel in Beit. Ass, ili, 74, says that Noldeke suggested this derivation, but 
I cannot locate the reference. 
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The passage is a late Madinan one encouraging the Prophet in his 


difficulties. 


as-Suyüti, Zig, 321, says that certain early authorities considered 
it a Syriac word, and this is probabiy correct. Syr. 0, the plu. 
of 0D) meaning myriads, translates both puvplo: and yupiades of 
the LXX.! 


Ne 3 

2) (uz). 
İxxiv, 5. 
Wrath. 


The Süra is an early one, and in this passage the Prophet is urged 
to magnify his Lord, purify his garments, and flee from the wrath 


to come— ali ie. 
It is usual to translate the word as abomination or idolatry and make 


16 but another form of i y, which occurs in ii, 56; vii, 13İ, ete. 
(cf. LA, vii, 219; Râghib, Mufradât, 186, and the Commentarles). 
There was some feeling of difficulty about the word, however, for 
Zam. thought the reading was wrong and wanted to read ps Y 


instead of ii and as-Suyüti, Zig, 311, would explain It as the form 


of >) in the dialect of Hudhail. 
It scems probable, however, as Bell, Origin, 88, and Ahrens, 
Muhammed, 22, have suggested, that the word is the Syr. NO 


wrath, used of the ““ wrath to come ”, e.g. in Matt. ji, 7.2 (Fischer, 


Glossar, 43, says Aram. NT11.) 


Mw. - 
>) (Rajim). 
ii, 31; xv, 17, 34; xvi, 100; xxxvlli, 78; İxxxi, 25. 
Stoned, pelted, driven away by stones, execrated. 
We find it used only of Satan and his minions, and it is sald to 


1 C£. also the Mandacan 7N317; Noldeke, Mand. Gramm, 190. 
3 Vide also 1 Thess.i, 10, and Lagarde, Analecta Syriaca, p. 8, 1. 19, 
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derive İrom the tradition that the demons seek to listen to the counsels 
of Heaven and are pelted away by the angels! (cf. Süra İxvii, 5). 
The Muslim authorities naturally take it as a pure Arabic word, 


” 


o Fe» s . . . - 
a form ig ve from >», Which is used several times in the Çur'ân. 
.. © 


As a technical term associated with Satan, however, 16 would seem to 
be the Eth. (“)4*, and mean cursed or cxecrated rather than stoned. 
&'op means 10 curse or ezecrate and 1s used of the serpent in Gen. 
ii, 14, and of those who are delivered over to the fire prepared for 
the devil and his angels in Matt. xxv, 41. Rückert, in his notes to his 
translatlon of the Çur'ân (ed. A. Müller, p. 440),2 had noted this con- 
nectlon with the Eth. and Nöldeke, Neve Beitrâge, 25, 4T, thinks 
that Muhammad himıself in introducing the FHth. word wp.) — 


olak introduced also the epithet ((79”, but not knowing the 


technical meaning of the word trecated It as though from > yan. 


RU to stone.? (Cİ. Ahrens, Christliehes, 39.) 


Ge iğ (Ar-Rahman). 


” ii sone fifty-six times outside its place iu the superscriptlon 
of the Süras. 


The Merciful. 


It occurs always asa title of God, almost as a personal name 
for God. 

Certain carly authoritles recognizel the word as a borrowing 
from Hebrew. Mubarrad and Tha'lâb held this view, says as-Suyüti, 
lig, 321; Mutaw, 58, and it is guoted from az-Zajjâj ın LÂ, xv, 122. 

The root Bİ19 is common Semitic, and several Arabic forms are used 


N ME 
. Me Me İ 4 »». 0 


in the Çur'ân, e.g. a 3 5 dayi mz DE e” DE EĞİ 3 3 dem ya, 


1 There is, howevcer, reason to believe that the epithet belongs to a much older 
stratum of Semitic belief in regard to demons, cf. Wellhausen, /teste, Ill. 

? See also Müller's statement in TALZ for 1891, p. 348. 

3 Wellhausen, este, 232; Pautz, Offenbarung, 49; Margoliouth, Chrestomathia 
Baidawana, 160. Praetorius, ZDMG, Ixi, 620ff., argucs against thıs derivation, 
but unconvincingiy. See also Van Vloten in the Feestbundel aan de Goeje, pp. 35, 42, 
who thinks that ıt was used in pre-Islamic Arabia in connection with pelting snakes. 

8 Sprenger, Leben, ii, 198. 
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but the form of ya> 5 is itself against its being genuine Arabic. 


Fraenkel, Vocab, 23, pointed out that NAMI occurs in the Talmud 
as a name of God (e.g. NIN ON “ saith the all-merciful *), 
and as Hirsehfeld, Beitrâge, 38, notes, it is also so used in the Targunıs 
and in the Palmyrene inscriptions (cf. NSI, p. 300; RES, ii, 470). 
In the Christian-Palestinian dialect we find <a, which is the 
eguivalent sof the Targumic )/2719)9 and in Lk. vi, 36, translates 
OKTIpuoV,! and in the S. Arabian inseriptions L4gU) occurs 
several times ? as a divine name.3 

There can be little doubt that it was from $. Arabia that the 
word canıe into use in Arabic,* but as Nöldeke-Sehwaliy, i, 113, points 
out, It 1s hardiy likely to have originated there and we must look else- 
where for the origin.5 Sprenger, Leben, ii, 198-210, in his discussion 
ol the word, favours a Christian origin,$ while Hirsehfeld, Beitrâge, 
39, insists that it is of Jewish origin, and Rudolph, Abhângigkeii, 28, 
professes to be unable to decide between them.?” The fact that the 
word occurs in the old poetry 8 and is known to have been in use in 
connection with the work of Muhammad's rival Prophets, Musailama 
of Yamâma * and al-Aswad of Yemen,9 would seem to point to a 
Christian rather than a Jewish origin, though the matter is uncertain. 


Nr pa 
Ça 3 (Rahüg). 
İxxxlli, 25. 


Strong wine. 


1 Sehwally, Zdioticon, 88; Schulthess, Lex, 193, and see Wellhausen, ZD MG, 
İxvii, 680. 
2 Muller, ZDMG, xxx, 672; Osiander, ZDMG, x, 61; CIS, iv, No. 6; and 
particularly Fell in ZDMG, liv, 252, who gives a list of texts where it occurs, 
3 Halevy, JA, viii€ ser, xx, 326, however, takes it asan adjective and not asa 
divine name. (Note also Ahrens, Christliches, 35 ; Ryekmans, Noms propres, i. 81.) 
4 Grimme, ZÂ, xxvi, 161; Bell, Origin, 52; Lidzbarski in SBAVW, Berlin, 1916, 
p. 1218. 
* Halevy, REJ, xxiii, in discussing the inseription, thinks that it is of purely 
pagan origin. See also Margoliouth, Sehweich Lertures, 67 ff. 
© So Pautz, Offenbarung, 17T1n., and vide Yell, ZDMG, liv, 252. Mingana, Syriac 
Infiuence, 89. 
7 So Massignon, Lezigue, 52. Sacco, Credenze, 18, apparently agrees with the 
Jewish theory. See also Horovitz, JPN, 201-3. , 
8 Div. Hudh. (ed. Wellhausen), elxv, 6 ; Mufaddaliyât (ed. Thorbecke), 34, 1. 60 ; 
al-A'shâ, Dirân, İxvi, 8. 
? at-Tabari, Ânnales, i, 1933-7. Ibn Hishâm, 200. 
10 Feladhori, 105, 1. 6. 
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The passage is early Meccan deseribing the delights of Paradise. 
The word is an unusual one and the Lexicons do not know guite 
what to make of it. They admit that it has no root in Arabic, and 
though they are agreed that it refers to some kind of wine, they are 
uncertain a5 to the exact meaning or even the exact spelling, i.e. 


whether it should be Ke or ox | (cf. LA, xi, 404). 
Ibn Sida was doubtless not far from the mark when he said that 


it meant ç4€. That old, well matured wine was a favourite among 


the ancient Arabs, Fraenkel, Fremdw, 171, has-illustrated by many 


examples from the old poetry, and I suspect that ç4-> > is the Syr. 


«Oa3 — Aram. PT far, remote,? which was borrowed as an ideo- 
gram into Phiv. as you) old, antıgue (PPGİ, 192). 


pa o 


v0) (Rizg). 
Of very freguent occurrence, cf. 1i, 57; xx, 181. 
Bounty. 


It mcans anything granted to another from which he finds benefit, 
and in the Çur'ân refers particularly to the bounty of God, being 
used İreguentiy as almost a technical religious term. 


» 


Besides the noun 8) > we findin the Çur'ân the verb EE 


(1, 54, ete.), the part. eşi ), he who provides (v, 114, ete.), and 


oil the Provider, one of the names of God. The verb, of course, 


is denominative and the other forms have developed from it. 
It has long been recognized by Western seholarship that the word 


is a borrowing from lranian through Aramale,. Phiv. © 


.ya 


rötik means daily bread 3 (ef. Paz. röği) from gi röğ, day, the Mod. 


1 It occursin the old poetry. Cf. Labid (ed. Chalidi, p. 33); andD. H. Müller, 
WZKM),i, 2T, notes its occurrence in the South Arabian insecriptions. 


? ButnotetheS. Arabian çın) remolus, and Eth., Ch (Rossini, Glossartum, 240). 
9 Vide Shikand, Glossary, p. 266. 
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Pers. 39), which is connected with Av. vapla raotah, light, 
O.Pers. rauta, day?*; Skt. ÜL shining, radiant. The Phiv. » Ki 


was borrowed into Arm. as nn&fh daily provision, and then bread.* 


and Syr. |04)05 daily ration,* which translates Tpohai in 1 Mace. 
1, 35, and also sttpendium (ZDMG, xl, 452). In Mod. Pers. by regular 


change of 9 to ($ we get ($)9 ) daily need, e.g. ) 4>— (5)3) “eating 
the daily bread ”. 
It was from the Syr. that the word came into Arabic,5 and thence 


was borrowed back into Pers. in Islamic times as v) JS“ İH wasan 


early borrowing and occurs freguentiy in the old poetry. 
> 
2) (Raşa). 

Bi, 8. 


A volume, or scroll of parchment. 


— 


The Lexicons take the word from vw) to be thin (LA, xi, 414), 


which 1s plausible enough, but there can be little doubt that it is 
a foreign word borrowed from the Eth.,7 where £P means parchmenti 
(eharla pergamena, membrana, Dillmann, Lex, 284), which translates 
ueyBpavaı in 2 Tim.iv, 13. It wasan carly borrowing and occurs 
many times in the old poetry. 


m3 | (Ar-Ragim). 


xvm, 8. 
Ar-Ragim is mentloned at the commencement of Muhammad's 
version of the story of the Seven Sleepers. The Commentators present 


! Bartholomac, 4/W, 1489, 

2 Bpicgel, Die altpers. Keilinschriften, 238, 

3 Hübschmann, Arm. Gramm,i, 234, 

* Noldeke, ZDMG, xxx, 768; Lagarde, GA, 8I. 

© So Tagarde, op. cit.; Ruckert, ZDMG, x, 279; Fraenkel, Vocab, 25; Pautz, 
Offenbarung, 164, n. 4; Siddigi, Studien, 56. 

©“ Lagarde, op.cit.; Vullers, Lez,ii, 28. 

? Fraenkel, Fremdır, 246. lb is from ZPd io beihin; cf. 02 and O), so 


that pd corresponda to 0)» 
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the widest divergences as to its meaning. Some take it as a place- 
name, whether of a village, a valley, or a mountain. Some think it 


was a document, a ET or a g. Others consider it the name 


of the dog who acconıpanied the Sleepers: others sald it mecant an 
inkhorn, and some, as Ibn Duraid, admitted that they did not know 
what ıt mcant. 


Thcir general opinion is that it is an Arabic word, a form geri 


from Mi 3, but some, says as-Suyüti, Zig, 321, said that it was Greek, 


meaning cither writing or inkhorn in that tonguc. 
The probabilities are that it is a place-name, and represents 
biz 00), otherwise known as a g İş 92 4003, a place 


in the desert country of 8. Palestine, very much in the same 


district as the Muslim geographers place ri J |2,3 


» (Rummaân). 
vi, 99, 142; Iv, 68. 


Pomegpranate. 


The generally accepted opinion among the Muslim authorities 1s 


j 
that it isa form $y1e from 09 (cf. Rüghib, Mufradat, 208), but some 


had considerable doubts about it as we sce from LÂ, xv, 148; and 
Jawhari, sub voc. 

Guidi, Della Sede, 582, noted it as a loan-word in Arabic, and 
Fraenkel, Fremdw, 142, suggested that it was derived from the Syr. 


m 
114005, the Arabic form being built on the analogy of ei As the 


1 C£. the Targumic NYJT Dp. 

3 Ibn Athir, Chron, xi, 259; Yâgüt, Mujam, ii, 804. 

3 Torrey in Ajeb Nameh, 457 ff., takes OD) to be s misrcading of DPT and 
to refer to the Emperor Decius who is so prominent in the Oriental legends of the 
Seven Sleepers. Such a misreading looks easy enough in the Heb. characters, but 
is not so obvious in Syr. 02.0) and «403, and as Horovitz, KU, 95, points out, 
it does not explain the article of the Arabic word. Horovitz also notes that names 


are carefully avoided in the Çur'ânic story save the place-name AŞII, which is 


at least a point in favour of Ragim being also a place-name. (Torrey's remarks on 
Horovitz's objection will be found in Foundation, 46, 471.) 
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Eth. (29977 and the Phiv. ideogram NEN röramnd Or ra ) romani,! 


. . | 
are of Aram. origin we may assume the same for Ar. y J) 


but the ultimate origin of the word is still uncertain.?2 İt occurs in 
Heb. as 7119, in Aram. NI1W)”7 and NI, as well as Mandacan 
NIN/11,3 but appears to be non-Semitic,* Horovitz, Paradies, 9, 
thinks that if it is true that the pomegranate is a native of Socotra 
we may have to look in that direction for the origin of the word. Itis, 
of course, possible that it is a pre-Semitic word taken over by the 
Semites. (See Laufer, Sino-İramica, 285.) 


K 
âZ2o9) (Rauda). 


Xxx, İ4; xlü, 21. 


A rich, well watered meadow ; thence a luxurlous garden. (ZA, 
ix, 20.) 

Both passages are late Meccan and refer to the blissful abode of 
the redeemed. 

There can be little doubt that the word was borrowed as a noun 


into Arabic, and from it were then formed v3) “to resort toa 
5 
garden ”, v2 p) ) “torenderaland verdant”, ,») 3İ “ to ahound 


in gardens ”, ete. As some of these forms occur in the carly literature 
the borrowing must have been an early one. 

Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 641, 642, noted that the word is originally 
Iranian, and he suggested that it was from the Iranian N sud, meaning 


to grow.5 The Av. 45» raod means 40 (low, from which comes 


1 PPGI, 198; Frahang, Glossar, p. 105; and Noldeke, Neue Beitrâye, 42, 

3 Low, Aramâische Pflanzennamen, 310, says: “ Ktymologie dunkel,” and soe 
Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 54. i 

3 Noldeke, Mland. Gramm, 123 ;ş Lidzharski, Mandâische Liturgien, p. 218. 

* Hommel, Awfsâize, 97f1.; BDB, 941, “a foreign word of doubtful origin ” 


5 “dg, ist ohne Htymologie: zur Bedeutung ist hier nur daran zu erinnern, 


dass es in der Nomadensprache jeden grünen Wleck in oder Umgebung bezeichnet, 
Mit dem alten Sprachgebrauch deckt sich noch jetzt nach meiner Erfahrung genau 
die Sprache z.B. der Sinaibeduinen.... Ich glaube nicht fehl zu gehen, wenn ich, 
3 y ans p. V rud ' wachsen”, erklüre.” 

S“ Bartholomae, AJW, 1495; Reichelt, Awestisches Elementarbuch, 493, 


L 
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yu Lu) rao6ah a rwer,l and 4» Lu raoğa, growih (et. 


Skt. TİZ, rising, height), also meaning staturc.? o From the same root 
A , / 
comes Phiv. 3N a lake or riverbed,3 and the Pers. 24) commonly 


used for river, e.g. ©) p 54) the Kuphrates. The Phiv. word is 
important, for the Lexicons tell us (ef. Tha'lab in LA, ix, 23) that 


water was an indispensable mark of a 4,09). Thus the conclusion 


would seem to be that the Arabs learned the Phiv. 5) “in the 


Mesopotamian area and used it for any well watered or irrigated land. 


Ni 
ç 9 şi (Ar-Rüm). 

XXX, İ. 

The Byzantine Enpire. 

It is the common name for the Byzantine Greeks, though also used 
in a wider sense for all the peoples connected or thought to be con- 
nected with the Eastern Roman Binpire (ef. TA, vii, 320). 

A considerable number of the early authorities took it as an 


Arabic word derived from e! 3 to desire cagerly, the people being so 


called because of their eagerness to capture Constantinople (Yâgüt, 
Musjam, ii, 862). Some even gave them a Semitic gencalogy—LA, xv, 
150, and Yâgüt ii, 861. Others, however, recognized the word as 
foreign, as e.g. al-Jawâligi, Muarrab, 73, who is the authority followed 
by as-Suyüti, /tg, 821.9 

The ultimate origin, of course, is Lat. Roma, which in Gk. 1s “Poun, 
which came into conmon use when 7 Neg Poyn as distinguished 


e / e / . 
from 7 TpeoBvrepa Poun became the name of Constantinople 


1 Horn, Grundriss, 139 ; Bartholomae, 4/W, 1495. CF. the 0, Pers. rauta — river 
which is related to Gk. pvoıs, purde, 
2 PPGİ, 198. 


3 PPGI, 198, ef. Av. op» urüd, riverbed, from the root raod (Reichelt, Avestan 
Render, 266). and Pazend r64, Philv. vw a river (Shikand, Glossary, 265). 


* Addai Sher, 75, wants to derive Loş ) from Pers. “xx, which seoms to be wide 


of the mark. 
5 So Mutaw, 47, which elasses it among the borrowings from Persian. 
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after it had become the capital of the Empire. | Naturally the name 
travelled eastward, so that we find Syr. İDO ; 4003 beside 1061) ; 


0003); Arm. Sanfor Sunju" 1 ; Kth. (2979 ; Phiv. Gys 
Arum 2: Skt. TYA, and the hrom of the Turfan texts. 


, 

The word may have come directly from the Greek into Arabic 
through contacts witli the Byzantine Empire such as we sce among 
the Ghas$anids, or it may be as Mingana, Syriac Influence, 98, thinks, 
that it came through the Syriac.* It is at any rate signilicant that 
29 occurs not infreguently in the Safaite inseriptions, ef. Littmann, 
Semitic Inseriptions, 112 f£. ; IRyekmans, Noms propres, 1, 315, 869, 
and also in the old poetry, ef. the Mu'ullaga of Tarafa, 1. 23 (Horovitz, 
KU, 113), and is found in the Nemüra inseription (RES, 1, No. 483). 


ai 
> 2 (Zal). 
ni, 198. 
Provislon for a Journey. 


. Pk .. 5 
İn the same verse occurs the denominative verb 2) 9, /0 provide 


oneself for a Journey. 

This may be genuine Arabic as the Muslim savants without 
exception claim. On the other hand, Zimmer, Akkad. Fremdw, 39, 
suggests that it may have had a Mesopotamian origin. There is an 
old Babylonian <zditu, beside Akk. saditu, meaning the money and 
other provisions necessary for a journey, and from this in all pro- 
bability came the Heb. /1778 in the sense of provisions for a journey 
or a marclı, asin Gen. xlü, 25, ete. (see BDB, 845) ; and Aram. NT, 
Syr. bot; Palm. “Tİ with the same meaning. 

From some Aramaic form the word would then have passed into 
Arabic, probably at a guite carly period, and then the verbal forms 
were built up on it in the ordinary way. 


! Hubsehımunn, Arm. Gramm,i, 362. 

2 Dinkard, $ 134, in the Bombay edition, p. 157, 1. 8, of the Pahlavi text. See 
also Justis Glossary to the Bundahesh, p. 62; Shıkand, Glossary, 231 ; Herzfeld, 
Paikuli, Glossary, 194. 

3 Henning, Manichaica, ii, 70. 

4 Pide also Sprenger, /eben, ili, 332,n. 
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» 


NE) 07 (Zabânta). 
xevi, 18. 
The guardians of Heli, 


They are said to be strong and mighty angels, and the name is 


usually derived from B) to push, thrust (Bagh. on the passage). 


We see from Zam., however, that the philologers have some difticulty 
in explaining the form. 

Vollers, ZDMG, li, 324, suggested a connection with Akk. 22b4dnitu 
meaning balances, and Addai Sher, 77, wants to derive it from Pers. 


al; blaze, tongue of fire, from Phiv. MP zübân, a tongue.! İt 


seems, however, as Andrae, Ürsprung, 154, points out, to be connected 
with the Syr. (a2, the ductores who, as Ephrmen Syrus tells 
us,? İcad the departed souls to judgment. 


J yi ) (Zabün). 
iv, 161; xvii, 57; xxi, 105. 
The Psalter. 
Always the Book of David, and xxi, 105, given as a guotation 


therefrom, 1s İrom P3. xxxvii, 29. 
The carly authorities were not certain as to whether the word 


» 


a 7, ii 
was to beread )pyor 34» ), though they agrec that it is from 
a) to transcribe (Tab. on iv, 161; Râghib, Mufradât, 210; as-Sijistani, 


, | | 
166 ; Jawhari, 1, 324). Theplu. 5 ), asa matter of fact, isusedin the 
Our'ân of Seriptures in general (e.g. xxvi, 196; liv, 433, ete.), and once 
of the Books of Fate (liv, 52), so that there is on the surface some 
colour to the claim that ş # ) may befrom 7 ) /o iranseribe. 
It 1s obvious, however, that the word must somehow have arisen 


as a corruption of some Jewish or Christian word for the Psalter, 


1 West, Gossary, 150 and 50; PPGI, 130. Cf. Horn, Crundriss, 144, 
2 Opera, ili, 237, 244. Grimme, Mohammed, 1892, p. 19n., thinks that some 
old name of a demon lies behind the word. 
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its form being doubtless infuenced by the genuine Arabic y ) (Ahrens, 


Christliches, 29). Some have suggested that it is a corruption of 17111 
a Psalm or chant,! used, e.g., in Ps. İxxxi, 8; xovlüi, 5, the 9 and 
being to some extent interchangeable in Arabic. Fraenkel, Fremd- 
wörler, 248, however, thinks it more likely that it originated in a 
misunderstanding of 7113113, which occurs also in Syr. İş0140 ; 150X010 
and EtAâ. gwjae-(? Barth, Eiymol. Stud, 26, suggested a 


connection between İDO and ; 95,5 but Sehwally, Zdioticon, 129, 


rightiy rejects this solution. 
When we remeınber the carly use of zy beside x yand the fairly 


freguent use of >. 9 ) in the early poetry in the general sense of a 


writing, it seems simplest to think of some confusion made between 
derivatives from these roots and the “TD or BatojLo in use 


among Jews and Christians, so that even in pre-Islamic days )» # ) 
came to be used by a popular derivatlon for the Psalter.9 


PU 
... 


A Neg 
i>l> J (Zıyaja).. 
XXIV, 8D. 


A glass vessel. 
There was some uncertainty as to the vowelling of the word, 


e e ö Za | 
whether dl BN del > ) Or il ). The philologers attenıpt 


to derive it from > though they do not suggest how it can be 
explained fronı this root.8 o Fraenkel, #remdw, 64, showed that it 


! Hirsehfeld, Beifrâge, 61, supports a Jewish origin. 

? Sec HMorovitz, JPN. 205, 206. 

3 C£. Fraenkel, in Beğr. Ass,ili, 74. 

1 Vede Imru'ul-Oais in Ahlwardt, Dirans, 159, 160, an-Namri in Ayhânı, an, 18, 
and other passages ın Horovitz, KU, 69 #., Cheıkho, Naşrâniya, 184, and Al Machrig, 
xvi, 510, 

5 CE. al-“Ugailiin LA, viii, 55, and the verses of the Jewish poet guoted by Hirseh- 
feld. Margoliouth, ERK, x, 541, supports the solution suggested above, and vide 
Vollers, ZDMG, li, 293. 'Torrey, Foundation, 34, takes it to be an example of the 
Judeo-Arabic dıalect spoken by the Jews of Arabia. 

8 LA,ii, 112. 
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has no verbal root in Arabic, and suggested that it is the Aram. 
NR, Syr. İlay meaning glass or eryslal. The Syr. 


word is early and guite common, and it was probably when the Arabs 
came to use glass that they took over the word along with the article. 


poe 7 o 4, 

>) (Zukhruf). 
vi, İİ2; x, 25; xvii, 95; xlii, 84. 
Anything highly embellished. 


As used in the Çur'ân it means ornamentation, though Ibn Sida 
says that its primitive meaning was yold, and then any gilded decora- 
tlon, and then decoration in general. There appears to be no occutrence 
of the word earlier than the Çur'ân, though it may well have been 
an early word. 

It seems to be a deformation from the Syr. İdasası — 
Aramaic NMMOTİI meaning a bright scarlet colour much used 
for adornment. It is used for the scarlet curtains of the Tabernacle 


in Ex. xxvi, 1, and for the xAaHUS KOKKIyM of Matt. xxvii, 28. 
The interehange of BD and İİ is not a great difficulty, ef. Practorius, 
Bet. Ass, 1, 48, and Barth in ZDMG, xlı, 634. 


> ağ 
Ee İY) (Zarabı). 
İxxxvin, 16. 
Rich carpets. 
N 2 » 


Dd 


Plu. of dn 3) or da 35. occurring only in an carly deseription 
of Paradise. The word occurs not infreguently in the early iterature 
and the exegetes have a clear idea that it means fine wide carpets, 
but their explanations of the form are confused ? (ef. Röâghib, Mufradât, 
211), 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 92, thought that it was from the Syr. 29) to 
check, stop, though it is difficult to see how this can explain its meaning. 


 Addai Sher, 77, would derive it from Pers. > p ) ornamenlalion, but thero 
secme nothing in favour of this. 


2 The fact would scem to be that 4, )) isa later formation, and that the form 


that was borrowed was s! 3)» whieh asa matter of fact is the only form that occurs 
in the oldest texts, 
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He notes, however, that Geo. Hoffmann would derive it from the 


Pers, | Jj) under the foot, which looks more likely, and which 


Horovitz, Paradies, 15, thinks possible, though if it is Persian it would 
seem more likely that it is connected with some formation from Phiv. 
p# zarrön, golden as im çess9d0j y zarrön-peosil (West, Glossary, 
148).2 The most likely origin, however, is that suggested by Nöldeke, 
Nene Beitrâge, 53, that it is from the Eth. HG(Wİ carpet. Nöldeke 
admits the possibility that the borrowing may have been the other 
way,3 and one is inelined to derive both the Ar. and Eth. words from 
an İranian source, but at present there is not suflicient evidence to 
decide what this source 1s, 


ai 
AG S5 (Zakariyyi 
Hp ) (Zakarıyya |, 
” 
ii, 32, 33; vi, 85; xix,İ, 7; xxi, 89. 
Zacharlah. 


Always as the father of John the Baptist,* though in ii, 32, he is 
the elder who reared Mary from childhood, an idea dependent of 


course on Profevangelion, vin, 4. 

There are variant spellings of the word, el > l DE and ç$ İ 
(Tab. on iü, 32), and the carly authorities recognized the name as 
foreign, al-Jawâligi, Muarrab, 77.5 'The probabilitics seem to be that 
it came into Ar, from Syr. (a;21.8 We find N'TDNT in Mandacan,? 
but there secnıs reason to believe that this form, like Yahyâ for 
Yohannâ, has been influenced by Arabic (Brandt, £RH, vii, 880). 
The name apparentiy does not occur in the carly literature, though 
it must have been well known to Arabian Christians in pre-Islamic 


times. 


1 Vullers, Zez,1i, 168, 169. 

2 Addai Sher, 77, also argucs for a Persian origin, but he wants to derive it from 
1) meaning yellow water. 

3 So Mraenkei, op. cit. 

* It is remotely possible that in the list of Prophets in vi, 85, ıt refers to someone 
else, but its elose connection there with the name Yahyâ would sccm to ındicate that 
the same Zachariah is mecant as 1s mentioned m the other passages. 

5 Sonl-Khafaji, 99. 

8 Rhodokanakis, WZKM, xvii, 285; Horovitz, KU, 113; Mingana, Syriac 
Inftuence, 82. 

T Asin the Liber Adami (ed. Norberg), and Ginza (tr. Lidzbarskı), 51, 213, 219, 

8 Horovitz rightiy rejects the examples collected by Cheikho, 232. 
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” 
ie Z 

— 9 (Zakâ). 


Of freguent occurrence in many forms. 
To be pure. 


The three forms which particularly concern us are e 5 (ef. xxiv, 


" 
v 


21), wv $ (4, 146; iv, 52; xci, 9), and e (XX, 78; İxxxvli, 14). 


The primitive meaning of the Arabic ; is to grow, to flourish, 


thrive, as is recognized by the Lexicons (cf. LA, xix, 77; and Râghib, 
Mufradat, 212).1 "This is the meaning we find in the earliest texts, 
e.g. Hamâsa, 722, 11; Labid (ed. Chalidi), ete., and with this we must 


© 
connect the Ss 5 of ii, 232; xviü, 18, etc., as Nöldeke notes.? In this 


sense it is cognate with Akk. zakü, to be free, inmune 3; Aram. Nİ 
to be victorious, Syr. İ2), ete. 


- v vu. 
. e ç— — 00 
In the sense of clean, pure, however, i.e. o 3: and (4 , 


it is obviously a borrowing from the older religions.4  Heb. NT (like 
Phon. N.T) is to be clean or pure in the moral sense, and its forms 
parallel all the uses in the Çur'ân. So the related Aram, NT, N.F, 
and “DT, Syr. 193, «423, and İ9j mean © be clean both in the 
physical and in the moral sense. The Arabic eguivalent of these 


forms, Of course, 1s S5 to be bright, and so there can be little doubt 


that 5 ) used in its technical religious sense was borrowed from an 


Aramaic form. İt is, of course, diflicult to decide whether the origin is 
Jewish or Christian. Nöldeke, Neve Bettrâge, 25, n.; Sehulthess, ZA, 
xxvi, 152; and Torrey, Foundation, 141, favour a Jewish origin, but 
Andrae, Ursprung, 200, points to the close parallels between 
Muhaımmad's use of the word and that whiclı we find in contemporary 


1 And sce Hurgronje, Verspreide Gesohriften, ii, p. 11. 

? Neue Beitrâge, 25n. 

3 Zimmer, Akkad. Fremdw, 25. 

4 Grimme, Mohammed, 1892, p. 15, tried to prove that SE j5 for Muhammad 


meant “to pay legal alms ” (Zakât), but this is far fetched, as Hurgronje, RHR, 
xxx, 157ff., pointedout. It is true, however, that in his later years Muhammad did 
associate justification before God with almsgiving (Beli, Origin, 80; see also Ahrens, 
Christliches, 21; Horovitz, JPN, 206f8.). 
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Syriac literature,! so that there is ground for thinking that it came 
to him fronı Christian sources. 


Pa 

ö 5 (Zakât). 
11, 40, 77, 104, 172, 277; iv, 79, ete. 
Legal,Alms. Occurs only in Madinan passages. 


Naturally the Muslim autborities explain this word from > ) 


and tell us that an Alms is so called because it purifics the soul fronı 
mecanness, or even because it purifies wealth itself (cf. Baid. on ii, 
40, etc.),2 though some sought to derive it from the primitive meaning 
of to increase (see Râghib, Mufradat, 212, and the Lexicons). 

Zakât, however, is another of the technical religious terms taken 
over from the older faiths. Fraenkel, Vocab, 23, suggested that it 
was from the Aram. İTİAT. The primary sense of M1A1, NT iş 
purilas, iwocentia, from which developed the secondary meaning 
of meritum as in the Targum on Ruth iv, 21, but it does not scem 
that NIİTT, or its Syr. eguivalent İZa2ı, ever meant alms, though 
this meaning could casily be derived from it. Fraenkel is inelined to 
believe that the Jews of Arabia had already given it this meaning 
before Islam—“' sed fortasse ludaci Arabici 3119 sensu eleemosynarum 
adhibuerunt ” (so Torrey, Foundatton, 48, 141). Nöldeke, however 
(Neve Beitrâge, 25), is inelined to believe that the specializing of the 
word for alms was duc to Muhammad himself.? 


İyi in 
Mazi 3) (Zanjabil). 
çi 17. 
Ginger. 
1 Vide also Bell, Orgin, 51. It is possible that the Phiv. EY dakia of PPGI, 


104, may be from the same origin. Frahang, Glossary, p. 87. 

2 'The origin of this idea, of course, isin the Çur'ün itself, ef. ix, 104. 

3 Secalso Bell, Oragin, 80 ; Nehulthess,in ZA, axvi, 150, 151 ; Ahrens, Muhammed, 
180; Von Kremer, Streifzüge, p. xi; Horovitz, JPN, 206. Wensinek, Joden, 114, 
says: “ Men zal misschien vragen of tot de Mekkaansche instellingen niet de zakat 
behoort. En men zou zich voor deze meening op talrijke Mekkaansehe openbaringen 
kunnen beroepen waar van zakât gesproken wordt. Men vergete echter niet, dat het 


woord zakât ğa het Joodsche MI3T, verdienste beteekent. Deze naam is door de 


Arabische Joden of door Mohammed uitsluıtend op het geven van aalmoczen en daarna 
op de aalmocs zelf toegepast.” 
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It occurs only in a passage descriptive of the delights of Paradise, 
where the exegetes differ as to whether Zanjabil is the name of the 
well from which the drink of the Redeemed comes, or means the spice 
by which the drink is flavoured (wide Tab., Zam., and Baid. on the 
passage and LA, xiil, 332). 

Yhere was fairly general agreement among the carly authorities 
that it was a Persian word. ath-Tha“âlibi, #igh, 318, and al-Jawâligi) 
Muarrab, 78, give it in their lists of Persian loan-words, and their 
authority is accepted by as-Suyüti, Jig, 321; Mutaw, 47; and al- 
Khafâji, 99. 

The Mod. Pers. word for ginger 14 SG (Vullers, Zez, ii, 472 ; 


cf. also ii, 148) from Phiv. İsysoçey singaBör,! which is the source 
of the Arm. ulgpnelıy 2 and the Syr. Namı; Aram. N22)013 
The ultimate source seems to have been the Skt. TKİT' Pali 
singivöra, from which comes the Gk. ÇiyyiBepıs5 o There can be 
little doubt that the word passed into Arabic from Syr. and was 
thence borrowed back into Persian in Islamic times.8 İt occurs in the 
early poetry ” and so was evidentiy an early borrowing. 


3 e 
G 95» (Zaw). 
Occurs freguently in many forms, ef. ii, 33. 
A pair, species, kind, sex, couple, conpanlon, spouse. 


It is a very early loan-word in Arabic from Gk. Çeüyos through 


* So Vullers, Zez, ii, 148, and ef. Pahlari Tezts, ed. Jamasp Asana, p. 81. 

2 Hubschmann, Arm. Cramm, 1, 238. 

8 From which was then derived the form NYAMA, Levy, Wörterbuch, i, 345, 

! Yule (vide Yule and Burneli, Hobson Jobaon, ed. Cooke, 1903, p. 374) thought 


o. 
that the Skt. TAT was a made-up word, and that as the home of the plant is in 
the Malabar district, we should look for the origin of the word in the Malayalam 


e ann ilchi, meaning root (cf. Tamil Des) tiği; Sinhalese (090903 
inguru), but there is the egual probability that these are all derived from the 
Skt. iş a horn. See, however, Laufer, Sino-İranica, 545, 583. 

5 This then became yıyyiBepıs and through the Lat. gingiber became the Middle 
English gingevir and our ginger. From GıyyiBepıs came the Syr. mayi and 
other forms (Low, Aramâische Pfanzennamen, p. 138). 

8 Fraenkel, Vocah, Il; Pautz, Offenbarung, 213 ; Horovitz, Paradiea, 11 ; Addai 
Sher, 80. 

? See Geyer, Zwei Gedichte,i, 57; 11, 83; Jacob, Beduinenleben, 258. 
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me Li 
e a ği P N 
the Aram. The verbal forms Ç 4), ete., with this meaning are clearly 


denominative, the primitive root di meaning “to sow discord 


Gi 


between ”. In ve Çuran we have many form —77 , ) to marry, to 


couple wiih, o ) plu. gi 3 H a wife or husband (human) ; Td ) kind, 
SpECS ; St 3 ) a pair ; d , ) Ser. 

No Muslim authority, as Fraenkel notes (#remdw, 107), has any 
suspicion that the word is other than genuine Arabic, but no derivatlon 
of the word is possible İrom Semitic material, and there can be no 
reasonable doubt that its origin is to be found in Çevyos- Çeüyos is 
originally a yoke from Çevyvuyu to join, fasten,? and then comes to mean 
a, couple, so that kaT& Çeüyos or kar& Çevyn meant in pairs, and 


thus Çe0yos — coniugium. was uscıl for a married pair. From Greek 
it passed eastwards and in the Rabbinic writings we have Jİ? meaning 
both pair and wife,3 and Nİ pair, husband, companton, besides the 
denominative 21 /0 bind or pair, and 111X — Çöyooıs, OTM — 


Çeüyos t Bis. So Syr. KG 18 yoke, and the very common ket m 
— yokefellow, commonly used for husband or wife, with verbal forms 
built therefrom. It was from this Syr. that we get the Bth. Ho-“9) 
(Nöldeke, Neve Beitrâge, 44) and the Arm. yıygp,* and it was 
probahly from the same source that it passed into Arabic. One might 
expect that it would be an early borrowing, and asa matter of fact 
it occurs in the early poetry.” 


e 
J0) (Zür). 

xxii, Sİ; xxv, 5, 79; İvili, 2. 
Falsehood. 


I6 is linked with idolatry in xxii, 31, but in the other passages 
is guite colourless. 


! Kraenkel, op. cit, 106; Vollers, ZDMCG,1, 622; li, 298; PSm, 1094. 
? C£. Lat. ünygere and the Av. 7 0 (Bartholomac, AZW, 1228; Reichelt, 


Elementarbuch, 471). 
* See Meinhold's Yoma (1913), p. 29; Krauss, Griechische Lehmworter, ii, 240-242. 
* Hübselhhmann, Arm. Gramm, 1, 302; ZDMG, xivi, 235. 
* C£. "Antara, xxi, 31, in Ahlwardt's Dirans, p. 46. 
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The usual theory of the philologers is that it is derived from 59) 


though this is clearly a denominative, and that the authorities felt 
some difficulty with the word is clear from LA, v, 426. 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 273, suggested that it was İrom 91.1! There is 
a Heb. word NÜT /oaihsome thing from İN to be loathsome, but it 
seems hardiy possible to derive the Arabic from this. It would seem 


rather to be of Iranian origin. oPers. 9; is be, falsehood, which 


Vullers, Lez, ii, 158, gives, it is true, as a loan-word from Arabic. He 
is certainly wrong, however, for not only does the word occur in 


Phiv. both simpiy as 1S zür, a be, falschood, fictton,? and in com- 
pounds as yywğ ip zür-gukasıh — false evidence, perjury,3 


and in the Pazend zur, a lie,4 but also in the O.Pers. of the Behistun 
inseription (where we read (iv, 63-4) maiy draujana âham, naiy 
zürakara âham, “1 was no liar, nor was 1 an evil doer,” and further 
(iv, 65) naiy . . . züra akunavam “1 did no wrong”), # and in the 


Av. PAY 01 $ züröjata.8 o From Middle Persian the word 


was borrowed into Arm., where we find gmp Jalse, wrong, which 
enters into several compounds, e.g. ypupul caluminalor, y pulp 
injustice, ete., so that it was probabiy directiy from Middle Persian 
that it came into Arabic. 


” 


» ö, : 
e ) (Zati). 


Pedi 
. İs. en 
xxiv, 39, also ) 49); Vi, 99, 149; xvi, ll; xxiv,3ö; İxxx, 29; 
xcv, İ. 


Olive ol. Olive tree. 


1 Vide also Beit. Ass, ili, 67, where he says: “Das Koranische >, ) habe ich 
in dringendem Verdacht aus der Fremde entlehnt zu sein. Sehon dic versehicdenar- 
tigen Erklarungen der Araber sind aufTallend.” 

e.g. Gosht-i-F'ryânö, hi, 29. 

e.g. Ardâ Viraf, Iv, 6; xiv, 5. 

Vide Shikand, Glossary, p. 275 ; Salemann, Manichaecische Studien, i, 80. 
Spiegel in the Glossary to his Altpersischen Keilinschriften, p. 243, translates 
züra by “ Gewalt ”, but Hübschmann, ZDMG, xIvi, 329, rightiy corrects him. 

“ Bartholomac, AJW, 1698; Horn, Grundrise, 149, $ 674. 

7 Hubschmann, Arm. Gram, i, 1ö5l. 


a a W 19 
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The word has no verbal root in Arabic, li to give oil being 


obviously denominative, as was clear even to the native Lexicographers 
(LA,11, 340, ete.). 

Guidi, Della Sede, 600, had noted the word as a foreign borrowing, 
and Fraenkel, #remdw, 147, points out that the olive was not indigenous 
among the Arabs.i We may suspect that the word belongs to the 
old pre-Stmitic stratum of the population of the Syrian area. İn 
Heb. VT means both olive trce and olive,? but Lagarde, Müttheilungen, 
iii, 215, showed that primitively it ımeant oil. In Aram. we have NIYY 
and Syr. İâa), which (along with the Heb.) Gesenius tried unsuccess- 
fully to derive from !WİW go be bright, fresh, huzuriant. o The word is 
also found in Coptic Xwır beside deer and öocır, where it is clearly 
a loan-word, and in Phiv. çe” 3 and Arm. â&(f ol, âpldhufp 
olive tree, which are usually taken as borrowings from Aram.,4 but 
which the presence of the word in Ossetian zefi, and Georgian tgwo 
would at least suggest the possibility of being independent borrowings 
from the original population.” 

The Arabic word may have come directiy from this primitive 
source, but more likely it is from the Syr. 14a), which also is the source 
of the Eth. NLP (Nöldeke, Nene Beitrâge, 42).8 It wasan carly borrow- 
ing in any case, for it occurs in the old poetry, e.g. Divan Hudh, Ixxüi, 
6; Aghâni, viii, 49, ete. 


K 
dei (Sa). 
Of very freguent occurrence, ef. vi, 31; vii, 82; xi, 107, ete. 
Hour. 


It 1s used in the Çur'ân both as an ordinary period of time—an 
hour (cf. xxx, 56; vii, 32; xvi, 63), but particularly of © the hour ”, 


! He guotes Strabo, xvi, 781, whose evidence israther for S. Arabia. Bekri, Mu'jam, 
425, however, says that the olive is found in Syria only, and we may note that in 
Nura axili, 20, the tree on Mt. Sinai yields ya not zu). 

? So Phon. MT (ef. Harris, Glossary, 99), and MT ın the Ras Shamra texts. 

“ PPGI, 242, 

* Hübsehmann, Arm. Gramm, 1, 309; ZDMG, xivi, 243. Lagarde, Müth, iii, 219, 
seemed to think that AZ/f was the origin of the Semitic forms (but see his Arm. 
Stud, No. 1347, and (Mbersicht, 219, n.). 

9 Laufer, Sino-Iranica, 411, however, still holds to a Semitic origin for all the 
forms. 


* Kth. HE), however, is from Ar. Osk ), ef. Noldeke, op. cit. 
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the great Day of Judgment (liv, 46 ; xlü, 17; vi, 31, ete.). İt occurs 
most conmmoniy in late Meccan passages. 


It is difficult to derive the word from the Ar. çe “to let camels 


run freely in pasture ”, though it might conceivabiy be a development 
from a verbal meaning ““ to pass along ”, i.e. to elapse. The Lexicons, 
however (cf. LA, x, 33), seem to make no attempt to derive, it roma 
verbal root. 

The probabilities are that it is of Aram. origin. KMUĞ occurs in 
Bibl. Aram., and YÜ, NUYW and NMUU are conmon in the 
Targums and Rabbinical writings for both a short ölme" and an hour, 
both of which meanings are also found for the commonly used Syr. 
İdas. In Syr. İdte is very freguentiy used in eschatological 
passages for “the hour”, ef. Mark xiü, 32; Jno. v, 28, etc.; and 
Ephraem (ed. Lamy) il, 588, precisely as in the Çur'ânic eschatological 
passages. Asthe Bth. (0'F or (#1, which isalso used eschatologicaliy, 
is a borrowing from the Syr. (Nöldeke, Newe Beür, 44), we are fairly 
sure, as we have already noted (supra, p. 40), that as an eschatological 
term the Arabic has come from Syr., and the same is probably true of 
the word in its ordinary usage. İt occurs in the early poetry, and so 
would have been an early borrowing. 


Ni yal! (A4s-Sümıri). 

xx, 87, 90, 96. 

The Samaritan. 

The Our'ân gives this name to the man who made the golden 
calf for the Children of Israel. 

Geiger 166 ? thought that the word was due toa misunderstanding 
of the word ONNO, the Angel of Deatlı who, according to the story 
in Pirke Rabbi Eliezer, xIv,3 was hidden within the calf and lowed to 
deceive the Israelites. 'This, however, is rather remote, and there can 
be no doubt that the Muslim authorities are right in saying that it 
means “The Samaritan ”. The calf worship of the Samaritans may 


1 From the fact that the word can mcan an extremely short period of time some 
have thought that its original meaning was “* Augenblinek ”. “he blink of aneye ”, 
related to Akk. £e'u, Heb. MV to yaze. 

2 Followed by Tisdali, Sowrces, 118; but see Heller in 7, sub voc. 

8 In Friedlander's translation (London, 1916), p. 855. 
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have had something to do with the Çur'ânic story.! But as Fraenkel, 
ZDMG, vi, 13, suggests, it is probabiy due to some Jewish Midrash 
in which later enmity towards the Samaritans led pious Jews to find 
all their calamities and lapses of faith due to Samaritan influence.? 


A comparison of the Syr. lâ;s0s with Heb. ili” woukl suggest 


a Syr. origin for the Ar, a pp but as Horovitz, KU, 115, notes, 
there is a late Jewish ole) or inle” which might guite well be 


the source of the Our'ânic form. 


ALL. (Sühira). 
İxxix, 14. 


The passage is an carly one referring to the Last Day—“Lo 


there will be but a single blast, and behold they are 6 a,» 


where the Commentators are divided in opinion as to whetlher Sâhira 


is one of the names of Hell — g> ora place in Syria which 


is to be the seat of the Last Judgment, or means the surface of the 


carth—, Yİ 4> 1. See Tab., Baid. and Bagh. on the verse. 


Sprenger, Leben, ii, 514, notes that “aus dem Arabischen Jüsst es 
sieh nichterklâren ”, and suggests thatit is derived from the 1110/7 13 
which as used in Gen. xxxix and xl means prison. There seems, how- 
ever, to be no evidence that this “İHlÖ was ever connected with the 
abode of the wicked, and Sechulthess, Umayya, 118, commenting on 


the verse of Umayya—ö ak No) Av Üke, “we are 


permitted hunting on sea and on dry land,” would explain it from 


the Aram. NMÜMO — Syr. İlşaacp 3 meaning environs. o He points 


! Cİ. the ete”? bay of Hos. vili, 5, 6. 

2 A confirmation of this is found in the words of v, 97, giving the punishment of 
the Sâmiri, where the ** touch me not ” doubtless refers to the ritual purifications of 
the Samaritans. o Cf. Goldziher's artiele Za Revue Africaine, No. 268, Alger, 1908. 
Halövy, Revue Semitigue, xvi, 419 ff., refers it to the ery of the lepers, but Horovitz, 
KU, 116, rightiy insists that this is not sufficient to explain the verse, 

3 On which see his Homonyme Wurzeln, 41 tf, 
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out that a —İİ is not unknown in words that have come through 


Nabataean channels.! 
It is not impossible, however, to take it asan ordinary Arabic word 


meaning awake. 


3 (Saba). 

XXVil, 22; XXXİV, İ4. 

Sabü . 

The name of a city in Yemen destroyed by a great inundation. 
We have fairly extensive evidence for the name of the city from non- 
Arabic sources. It is the Milf of the 8. Arabian inseriptions (CIS, ii, 
375; Mordtmann, Sub. Denkm, 18; Glaser, Zwei Insehriften, 68; 
Rossini, Glossarium, 192; Ryekmans, Noms propres, 1, 353), which 
occurs in the Cuneiform inseriptions as Sab'a and Saba',? in Greek as 
SaBa.3 in Heb. NDÜ, from which are Syr. İde, Kth. finAÂ. 

As the Our'ânic statements about Sabâ” are connected with the 
Solomon legend, it is possible that like the name Suleimân, it came 
to him from Christian sources, though we cannot, absolutely deny its 
derivation from Rabbinic material (Horovitz, KU, 115; JPN, 151), 
and indeed the name may have come directiy from 8. Arabia, 


ei (Sabi). 


ii, 61; iv, 50, 153; vii, 168; xvi, 125 

Sabbath. 

(Sprenger and others would ada to this > resl W XXV, 49; 
İxxvmi, 9.) * 

We find 2 only in relatively late passages and always of the 


Jewish Sabbath. The Muslim authorities treat it as genuine Arabic 


#* . . 
from ax 10 cut, and explain it as so callel because God cut off 


! His examples are Je5 — İL; 5 a PAT; and 3 a— ayar. 


? Delitzseh, Paradies, 303. 
8 YaBâin UXX, but ZaBarav in Strabo. 
* Leben, ii, 430; Grünbaum, ZDMG, xxxix, 584, but sco Horovitz, KU, 96. 
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His work on the seventh day ! (cf. Baiğd. on ü, 6l; and Mas'üdi, 
Murüj, ni, 423). 

There can be no doubt that the word came into Arabic from Aram.? 
and probably from the Jewish NÜ rather than from the Syr. 


İns. The verb ri of vii, 163, is then denominative, as Fraenkel, 


Vocab, 21, has noted. It is doubtful if the word occurs in this meaning 
earlier than the Our'ân. 


a 


40 (Sabbaha). 


Of very freguent occurrence, cf. ii, 28, ete. 
To prajse. 


Besides the verb we have lom praise 3; Ti act Of prase ; 


e... ; 
 “ one who celebrates praise, all obviously later formations from 


The primitive sense of the root is io glide, and in this sense we find 


gr N 0” N ” “ . 
ii and de LZ in the Çur'ân, so that some of the philologers 
* | * . 


“ 


endeavoured to derive ri from this (cf. Baid. on ii, 28). It has been 


pointed out freguentliy, however, that the sense of praise isan Aram. 
development of the root. It occurs in Hebrew in this sense only 
as a late Aramaism (BDB, 986), and in 8. Semitic only after contact 
with Aramaic speaking peoples. 

TW is found even in O.Aram.,4 meaning to lawd, pratse, and has 
a wide use in Syriac. Fraenkel, Vocab, 20, and Hirsehfeld, Bettrâge, 45, 
are inclined to think that we must look for a Jewish source, but there 
is even more likelihood of its being Syr., for not only is -ms widely 


used ın the classical language, but we find İlumas — yömkas; and in 


1 It is curious that the Muslims object to deriving it from the sense of to resi 
(M2) on the ground of Süra |, 37. See Grunbaum, ZDMG, xxxix, 585. 

3 Geiger, 54; von Kremer, Ideen, 226n.; Hirschfeld, New Researches, 104; 
Horovitz, KU, 96; JPN, 186; Fischer, Glossar, 52. 

3 Sprenger, Leben, i, 107 ff. 

4 Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 372; Cook, Glossary, 111. 
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the Christian Palestinian dialect İma ne/ — za İt is clear 


that the word was known among the Arabs in pre-Islamic times, 


for we find Pİİh asa proper name in Sabacan (cf. Ryekmans, Noms 
propres, i, 146), so Horovitz, JPN, 186, lists it as one of those words 
which, while obviousiy a borrowing from the older religions, cannot 
be definitely assigned to a particular Jewish or Christian source. 


pY 


İl (Sabil). 


Occurs freguentiy, cf. ni, 102. 
A way, road—then metaphorically, a cause, or reason. 
İn the Our'an 1t 1s used both of a road, and in the technical religious 


sense of 7'he Way (cf. Actsix, 2), Le. all İris, The Muslim authorities 
take it as genuine Arabic, and Sprenger, Leben, ii, 66, agrees with 


them. It is somewhat difficult, however, to derive it from Ms, a$ 


even Röghib, Mufradat, 221, seems to feel, and the word is cleariy 
a borrowing from the Syr. ame? As a matter of fact Heb. 520 


and Aram. ND28İ mean both road or way of life, precisely as the 
Syr. (ame, but it is the Syriac word which had the widest use and 
was borrowed into Arm. as zwzfy 5 and so is the more likely origin. 
İt occurs in the old poetry, e.g. in Nâbigha v, 18 (Ahiwardt, Divans, 
p. 6), and thus must have been an early borrowing. 


izm (Sajada). 
Of very freguent occurrence. Cf. 1i, 32. 


To worship. 
With the verbal forms must be taken > ii, e.g., li, 119; xxii, 


21, ete. 


1 Sehwalliy, Idioticon, 91. See also Mingana, Syriac Infiuence, 86; Bell, Origin, 
51, and Noldeke, Newe Beitrâge, 36, who shows that the Eth. Öfdh is of the same 
origin. 

* Sehwally in ZDMG, lili, 197, says: “ Bei der Annahme, dass 4... *'Weg' 
echt arabisch ist, seheint es mir auffallend zu sein, dass unter den verschiedenen 
Synonymen gerade dieses dem Aramâischen und Hebraischen gleiche Wort für den 
religiösen Sprachgebrauch ausgesucht ist. Ich kann mir diese Erscheinung nur aus 
Entlehnung erklâren.” 

$ Hübschmann, Arm. Gramm,i, 313; ZDMG, xivi, 246. 
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This root İdO isan Aram. formation. Even in O. Aram. it meant 
“ prostration of reverence ”, as is evident from the N'T'J0 of Sachau's 
Edessa inseription No. 3 (ZDMG, xxxvi, 158; ef. Dan. iü, 6). In 
later Aram. ye is to bow down, N'TWO is worship, adoration, and 


RO MN an idol temple. Similarly Syr. rx, from a primitive 
meaning of “to salute reverentialiy ” (ef. 2 Sam. ix, 6), comes to 
mean 40'adore, translating both ce8w and 7rpookvvew, and giving 
io re and İşe adoration, and İş a worshipper, ete. 

It is from the Aram. that we get ip m “TO (Nöldeke, ZDMG, 
xli, 719) and the Eth (07£. (Nöldeke, Neve Beitrâge, 36), and it was 
from Aram. that the word passed into Arabic,! probabiy at an early 
period, as we see from the Muw'allaga of “Amr b. Kulthüm, |. 112. 


Ai 
Las 


Jo (Siğil. 
f xxı, 104. 

The meaning of Sigill in this eschatological passage was unknown 
to the early interpreters of the Çur'ân. Some took it to be the name 
of an Angel, or of the Prophet's amanucnsis, but the majority are 
in favour of its meaning some kind of writing or writing material. 
(Tab. and Bagh. on the passage, and Râghib, Mufradat, 223.) 


There was also some difference of opinion as to its origin, some 


like Bagh. taking it as an Arabic word derived from iL, and 


others admitting that it was a foreign word, of Abyssinian or Persian 
origin.? İt is, however, neither Persian? nor Abyssinian, but the 
Gk. oıyiAAov — Lat. sigillum, used in Byzantine Greek for an Imperial 
edict.* The word came into very general use in the eastern part of 


the Empire, so that we find Syr. galayan (PSm, 2607)5 meaning 


I Nöldeke, op. cit.; Hirschfeld, Beifrage, 41; Schwally, ZDMĞ, lii, 134; Von 


Kremer, Streifzüge, p. ix,n. 
3 al.Jawâligi, Mu'arrab, 87 ; al-Khafâji, 104 ; as-Suyüti, 149,321; Mutaw, 41. W. Y. 


Bell in his translation of the Mutaw. is guite wrong in taking the word |, to mean 
part, portion, blank paper. It means man as is clear from LA, xiii, 347. 

3 Pers. İsem, meaning syngrapha iudicis, is a borrowing from the Arabic, Vullers, 
Lex, ii, 231. 

4 Vollers, ZDMG,1,611;li,314; Bell, Origin, 74; Vacca, EJ, sub voc. ; Fraenkel, 
Vocab, 17; Fremdw, 251. 

5 Nöldeke, Newe Beitrâge, 21. 
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diploma, and Arm. ufıglıy meaning seal. İt may have come through 
Syriac to Arabic as Mingana, Syriac Infiuence, 90, claims, but the 
word appears not to occur in Arabic earlier than the Our'ân, and may 
be one of the words picked up by Muhammad himself as used among 
the people of N. Arabia in its Greek form. İn any case, as Nöldeke 
insists,? it is clear that he guite misunderstood its real meaning. 


» 

hem (Siğil). 
xi,84; xv, 74; cv, 4. 
Lumps of baked clay. 


The last of these passages refers to the destruction of the army of 
the Elephant, and the others to the destruction of Sodom and 


Gomorrah. In both cases the İm is something rained down from 


heaven, and as the latter event is referred to in Süra li, 33, we get the 


eguivalence of İs > b. which gives the Commentators their 


cue for its interpretatlon.! 
It was early recognized as a foreign word, and generally taken as 


of Persian origin,* Tab. going so far as to tell us ch Aks yal 4m) 
|, which is a very fair ropresentation of a and 5 (Fraenkel, 
Vocab, 25; Siddigi, Stwdten, 173). ei meaning stone is the Phir. 


h 
ET sang from Av. >v0» asan,” and ağ meaning clay the Phiv. 


Yo5 gil,9 related to Arm. #/ıp (Horn, Grundriss, 207).7 From Middle 


1 Hubsehmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 318. 

2 Neue Beitrâge, 271. 

3 Others, however, would not admit this identification, and we learn from Tab. 
that some took it to mean the lowest heaven, others connectcd it with “ES, and 
others made ita form | from Jsx.e| meaning |. gi. Finaliy, Baid. tells us that 


some thought it a variant of « 2... meaning hell. 

« al-Jawâligi, Mu'arrab, 81; Ibn Gutaiba, Adab al-Kâtib, 527; al-Khafâji, 103; 
Röghib, Mufradât, 223; Baidon xi, 84; as-Suyüti, 119, 321; Mutaw, 85, and see 
Horovitz, KU, ll; Siddigi,8,n.,2. 

5 Bartholomae, AI W, 207. * PPGI,120. 

7” But see Hübschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 172. 
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Persian it passed directiy into Arabic. Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 164, 165, 
suggests 9. Arabian influence, but there seems$ nothing to support 


this. 


i. a 
e (Siypın). 
İxxxsi, 7, 8. 
The early authorities differed widely as to what the Sizin of this 


esehatological passage might be. İt was generally agreed that it 


was a place, but some said it meant the lowest earth —da Ul w Sİ, 


or a name for hell, or a rock under which the records of mens deeds 
are kept, or a prison.! The Our'ân itself seems to indicate that it 


means a document ç pi e” İT, so as-Suyüti, Mutaw, 46,2 tells 


us that some thought it was a Persian word meaning clay (tablet). 
Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 163, thinks that it refers to the material on which 
the records are written, and compares with the Eth. R77“7 or 
271-7 meaning clay writing tablets. It is very probable, however, 
as Nöldeke, S£etches, 38, suggested long ago, that the word is simpliy 


an invention of Muhammad himself. Ifthisisso, then e g3 7 iğ 
is probabiy an explanatory gloss that has crept into the text. 


e 
gi . (Suht). 

v, 46, 6T, 68. 

Unlawful. 

The reference is to usury and to forbidden foods. lt is clearly 
a technical term, and the passages, it will be noted, are of the latest 
Madinan group. 

Sprenger, Leben, iii, 40, n., suggested that It was a technical term 
borrowed. from the Jews, and there certainly is an interesting parallel 
from the Talmud, Shabb, 140b, where MMÜ is used in this technical 
sense. İt is, however, the Syr. İlmas depravily, corruption, ete., 

1 See Vacca, El, sub voc., who suggests that it was this idea that the word was 


connected with see that gave rise to the theory that it was a place in the nethermost 


earth where the books were kept, rather than the books themselves. 
2 See also 119, 321. 
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which gives us a nominal form from which «5x.. may have been 


derived. 


ge (Sahara). 
vii, 118, 129; xxl, 91. 
To enchant, bewitch, use sorcery. 


Besides the verb there are used in the Our'ân the nouns >Uu, 


plu. 3 em and Y 9 ia vii, 109, 110, etc., sorcerer ; by a great 


magictan, XXVI, 36; yo enchaniment, sorcery, v, 110; vi, 7, etc.) ) goznua 
v» I 
bewitched, xvii, 50, 108, ete.; O yosaca bewitched, xxvi, 153, 185. 
The verb is denominative, formed either from the noun > Or 


>, which was the borrowed term. 


It would seem that the word came to the Arabs fronı Mesopotamia, 
which was ever to them the home of sorcery and magic (sce the 


Lexicons under b b. Zimmern, therefore,! would derive it from the 


Akk. sâhıru, sorcerer, magician. İf this is so it may have been a very 
early borrowing direct from Mesopotamia, though a borrowing through 
the Aramaic is more probable.? 


N | 
d İL. (Sirağ 

XXV, 62; xxxiii, 45; İxxi, 15; İxxvili, 13. 

A lamp or torch. 

The Muslim authoritles take it as pure Arabic, not realizing that 
the verb İrom which they derive it is denominative. 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 7, pointed out that it was from Aram. Nİ — 
Syr. kis. These forms are, however, borrowed from the Pers. 


a y> andin Fremdw, 95, he suggests that it probabiy came directiy 


I Akkadische Fremdwörler, 67. 
3 NOMD as used on the incantation bowls is significant; cf. Montgomery, 
Aramaic Incantation Texts, Glossary, 297. 
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into Arabic from an Iranian source, a theory also put forward by 
Sachau in his notes to the Mu'arrab, p. 21. This is of course possible, 
since the Arm. &pwg is from the Iranian, as also the Ossetian ciray,! 
but Syr. İlç was a very commonly used word with many derivatives 
(PSm, 4325), and Vollers, ZDMG, |, 613, is doubtless right in deriving 
the Arabic word from the Syriac. 


d3İY. (Surüdig). 

xvili, 28. 

An awning, tent cover. 

The passage is eschatological, desecriptive of the torments of the 
wieked, for whom is prepared a fire “ whose awning shall enwrap 
them ”. The exegetes got the general sense of the word from the 
passage, but were not very sure of its exact meaning as we see İrom 
Baid's comment on the verse. 

It was very generally recognized as a foreign word. Râghib, 
Mufradât, 229, notes that the form of the word is not Arabic, and 
al-Jawâligi, Mu'arrab, 90, classes it as a Persian word,? though he is not 
very certain as to what was the original form. Some derived it from 


yl ye, meaning an antechamber, others İrom 62 ya pe curlarns, others 
from Obi 4, and yet others from a>-| ye 


Pers. 05 z| ys is the form from which we must work. It is defined 


by Vullers as “ velum magnum 8. auleum, guod parietis loco circum 


tentorlum expandunt ”,5 and is formed from 65 7, a veil or curtain 
(Vullers, i, 340), and an O.Pers. Wsrâ8a,9 from which came the 


1 Hübsehmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 190. Addai Sher, 89, wants to derive the Pers. 
ld yz from the Syr., but this is putting things back to front. For the Pahlavi form 
see Salemann, Manichacische Studien, i, 121 ; Telegdi, in JA, cexxvi (1935), p. 255. 

3 So as-Suyüti, 7g, 321, and Siddigi, Studien, 64. 

3 al-Khafâji, 105. Ontheform.sy,| ,. see Noldeke, Mand. Gramm, xxxi,n.,3. 

* Lagarde, Übersicht, 176n. 

5 Lex,ii, 257. 

© Huübsehmann, Persische Studien, 199. C£. the Phiv. ygomulan srâitan and Pers. 
Ss! > Horn, Grundriss, 161. 
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Arm. upw$1 and the Judeeo-Persian /INTJÖ,2 both meaning forecourt 
(&vAn or cTOod). From some Middle Persian formation from this 


vVsrâ8a with the suffix 4) was borrowed the Arm. upuŞul meaning 
curlain,3and the Mandaean ND'IN'1Ö roof of tent or awning.* The word 
occurs in the old poetry, e.g. in Labid (ed. Chalidi, p. 27), and was 
thus an early borrowing, but whether directiy from Iranian or through 
Aram. it is impossible now to say. 


rg (Sırbal). 
xiv, Bİ; xvi, 88. 
Garment. 


From the use of the word in the old poetry, e.g. Imru'ul-Çais, 
li, 14; “Antara, xx, 18; Hamâsa, p. 349, it is clear that the word 
means a shirf and in particular a shirt of mail, and Râghib, Mufradât, 


228, gives the Çur'ânic meaning as yi Ze Ne v2 


Freytag, Ler, 1i, 305, suggested that it was the Pers. 5 ole which 
istaken to be the origin of al 3 rsandthenof 3 e. Many authorities 


have favcured this view, but as Dozy, Vetements, 202, points out, pi pe 


means breeches not shirt or mantle, and is formed from Je Jemur -- pi 9 


(Vollers, ZDMG,1, 324). In Aram., however, we find 5310, which in 
the Rabbinic writings means manile,5 and gave rise to the verbal 
forms 270 and 2270 “to enwrap ina mantle”. This verbal form 


occurs in the old Arabic poetry,e.g.. çk Jİ pal çg> in the Mu'allaga 


of “Antara, 1. 73, and Ji ew may have been formed from this verbal 


I Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm,i, 241, and see Lagarde, Arm. Stud, Ş 2071. 

2 Lagarde, Persische Studien, '12. 

3 Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm,i, 241. 

* Noldeke, Mand. Gramm, xxxi ; Lagarde, Übersicht, 176n.; Fraenkel, Fremdw, 
29. It may be argucd, however, that the Mand. form is from ,Arabie. 

8 $o 53D in Dan. ili, 21,27. Vide Andreasin the Glossary to Marti's Gram- 
malik d. bibl. aram. Sprache, 1898, and the other suggestions discussed by S. A. Cook 
in the Journal of Philology, xxvi, 306 f£., in an article “The Articles of Dress in Dan. 
hi, 21”. 
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form. Syr. Üz:s, however, like Gk. gapaBaNda, seems to have been 
used particularly for breeches.! All these, of course, are borrowings 
from İranian, but the probabilities seem to be that the word was an 
early loan-word in Arabic from Aramaic. 


Ne, 
> yw (Sard). 
0 
XXXIV, 10. 
Chain armour, i.e. work of rings woven together. 


İt occurs only in a passage relating to Davıd's skill as an armourer. 


The Muslim authorities derive it from pg to stitch or sew (cf. 


Rüghib, Mufradat, 229), though it is curious that they know that 
armourer ought to be Zarrâd rather than Sarrâd (as-Sijistâni, 177). 


As a matter of fact 5 ,. seems to be but a form of 2) ), which,like 


w * e . 
2) Ya, was comnonly used anong tlıc Arabs.? This 2) ) isa borrowing 


from Iranian sources as Fraenkel, Vocab, 13, noted.3 Av. sow 


zra$a (AIW, 1703) means a cowt of mail, and becomes in Phiv. both 


v0) zrih, whence Mod. Pers. 6x3) and Arm. gpw$p,* and also 


was borrowed into Syr. as (251.5 o The word was a pre-Islamic borrow- 


ing, possibly direct from Persia, or maybe through Syriac. 


» 


ge (Satara). 


09 yana, İxvhi, İ; Jalma, xvli, 60; xxxl, 6; İli, 2; gezen 


liv, 53 falso the forms lara, İxxxvhi, 22 ; and 0 9 pe) li, 37). 


To write, to inseribe. 


They are all early passages save xxxiii, 6, and possibiy all refer 
to the same thing, the writing in the Heaveniy Scrolls. 


I C£. Horn, Grundriss, $ 789. 

2 Ibn Duraid, 174. 

3 Sce also his Fremdw, 241 ff. ; and Telegdiin JA, cexxvi (1935), p. 248. 

“ Hubsehmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 152; Jackson, Researches in Manıchacism, 1932, 
p. 66; Salemann, Manichaetsche Studien, i, 80. 

5 Nyberg, Glossar, 257; Horn, Grundriss, 146. 
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Nöldeke as early as 18601 drew attention to the fact that the 
noun yam seemed to be a borrowing from İşâe — NÜOÜ? so that 


the verb, as Fraenkel, Fremdw, 250, notes, would be denominative. 
The Aram. NUM — İşhe means a document, and is from a root 
connected with Akk. Satâru, to write. It occurs as İÜ in Nabatacan 
and Palmyrene inscriptions,3 and in the S. Arabian inseriptions we 


have Dİl #owrite, and OlIlkr inscriptions.* D.H. Müller, WZKM, 
1, 29, thinks that the Arabic may have been influenced both by the 
Aramaeans of the north, and the Sabacans of the south, and as a 
matter of fact as-Suyüti, /ig, 311, tells us that Juwaibir in his comment 
on xvli, 60, guoted a traditlon from Ibn “Abbâs to the effect that 


) alama was the word used in the Himyaritic dialect for .. 3 
The presence of the Phiv. Yes stürö,as,e.g.,inthe phrase 44 İyços 1104 


— in lines (PPGI, 205), makes us think, however, that it may have 
been Aramaic influence which brought the word to 8S. Arabia.9 In 
any case the occurrence of the word in the early poetry shows that it 
was an early borrowing. 


.", 
güm (Sıfr ). 
xi, 5. 
A large book. 
It occurs only in the plu. Lİ in the proverb “like an ass 


beneath a load of books ”. 


This sense of pirim 18 guite unnatural in Arabic, and some of the 


early authoritiles guoted in as-Suyüti, /ig, 319,7 noted that it wasa 
borrowing from Nabatacan or Syriac. It was apparentiy a word used 
among the Arabs for the Scriptures of Jews and Christians, for in 


1 Geschichte des Oorans, p. 13. 

2 C£. Horovitz, KU, 70. 

3 Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 374. 

“ Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, ii, 381; Hommel, Crest, 124; Muller, Epigr. Denkm. 
aus AÂrabien, li, 2; liv, 2; Glaser, Altjemenische Nachrichten, 67ff.; Rossini, 
Glossarium, 194. 

5 Vide Sprenger, Leben, ii, 395. 

“ Zimmem, Akkad. Fremdw, 29, takes the Arabic form as derived from Aramaic. 

7 Mutaw, 54, 59. 
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Bekri, Mu'jam, 369, 18, we read of how ağ-Dahhâk entered a Christian 


monastery while the monk was reading f y.. yR | yün, and 


Ibn Duraid, 103, says that Sifr means “the volume of the Torah or 
the Injil or what resembles them ”.! 

It is clearly a borrowing from Aramaic.? The common Heb. 799 
appears ih Aram. as N1D0 » Syr. İlac. From Aram. it passed 
on the one hand into Eth. as h&Z andon the other into Arm. as 
unğılıp. o As the Arm. word seems to have come from Syr., we may 
suppose that it was from the same source that the Arabs got the word. 


ii, 


gr (Safara). 
İxxx, 15. i 
Seribes ; plu. of a (used of the heavenly seribes). 


as-Suyüti, Zig, 321 (Mutaw, 60), tells us that some early authorities 


; 
sald it was a Nabataean word meaning ci JB. Aram. İBO wasa 


seribe or secretary who accompanied the Governor of a Province 
(Ezra iv, 8, etc.), and then came to mean Yypap/arevs in general 
(cf. Ezra vii, 12, 21, and Cowley, Aramac Papyri, Index, 301). 
So Syr. a ıs both YypayMaTEVs and VOMLKOS, and as Arabic terms 
connected with literary craft are commonly of Syriac origin we may 
suppose with Mingana * that this word is from Christian rather than 
from Jewish Aramaic, though the occurrence of Palm. NTDO 5 
may point to an early borrowing in N. Arabia. 


xvili, 70, 78; xxix, 14. 
A ship. 


1 See Goldziherin ZDMG, xxxii, 347n. 

3 Fraenkel, Fremdw, 247; Sehwally, Idioticon, 64. In Safaite BD means an 
inseription ; cf. Littmann, Semitic Inscriptions, 113, 124, 127. 

3 Hubsehmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 317, and see Müller, in WZKM, viü, 284. 

1 Syriac Infivence, 85; Horovitz, KU, 63,n., is in doubt whether itis of Jewish 
or Syrian origin. As a matter of fact the heavenliy seribes occur just as freguentiy 
in Jewish as in Christian books, so that a decision from the use of the word is 
impossible. 

5 RES,ili, No. 1739. 
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The reference in xvili is to the boat used by Moses and al-Khiğr, 
and in xxix to Noah's ark. 


The lexicographers fancifully derive it from A a io peel or 


İ., - 


pare (cf. LA, xvii, 72). This, however, is denominative from yü 


an adze, which itself is not an Arabic word but the Pers. ol which 
passed into Arabic through İama.1 Guidi, Della Sede, 601, called 


attention to the fact that diğ is a loan-word in Arabic, and the 


Semitic root is doubtless |DO 10 cover in, which we find in Akk. 
sapannu — concealmeni, Phon. VİDO a roof,? and Aram. 790 ; Heb. 
IBO to cover. 

The form !14'BO occurs in Heb. in the story of Jonah (Jonah i, 5),3 
and in the Talmud and Targums NDO and NMJ'BDO are commonly 
used. Even more commonly used are the Syr. İlamap (Atam, and 
as both the al-Khidr and Nüh storles of the Our'ân seem to have 
developed under Christian influence we might suspect the word there 
to be a borrowing from Syriac. It occurs, however, in the old poetry, 
e.g. Imru'ul Çais xx, 4 (Ahiwardt, Divans, 128); Div. Hudh, xvlü, 3, 
etc., so one cannot venture to say more than that it came İrom some 
Aram. source, as an carly borrowing into Arabic. 


pi (Sakar). 

xvi, 69. 

İntoxicating drink. 

With this should be assoclated all the other forms derived there- 
from and connected with drunkenness, e.g. iv, 46; xv, 15, 72; xxii, 2. 
as-Suyüti, /tg, 321 (Mutaw, 40), tells us that some carly authorities con- 
sidered it an Ethiopic word. It is possible that the Eth. (IN is the 
origin of the Arabic word, but the word is widely used in the Semitic 


languages, e.g. Akk. Sikaru (ef. NU; 29), beer 4; and Heb. yi” 
Aram, NX ; Syr. İ;ms date wine, and was borrowed into Egyptian, 


I Vullers, Lex, i, 68; Fraenkel, Fremdw, 216, 217. 

2 Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 330; Harris, Glossary, 127. 

3 C£. the (17BDD and MADO of the Elephantine papyri (Cowley, Aramaic 
Papyri, No. 26). 

© Zimmer, Akkad. Fremdw, 39. : 
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e.g. ir, and Greek, e.g. gikepa.?* Thus while it may have come 
into Arabic from Syriace as most other wine terms did, on the other 
hand it may be a common derivation İrom early Semitic (Guidi, 


Della Sede, 603). 


SE (Sakana). 


Of freğuent occurrence. 
To dwell. 
Besides the simple verb we find Sİ the participles ri LU and 


o 


. eg — > 
UY Ne and the nominal forms and ÇyA ama. 


Zimmer, Akkad. Fremdw, 30, thinks that the origin was Mesopo- 
tamlan. The Akk. gakânu meant to setile in a place (mederlegen, neder- 
selzen), and was particularly used of dwelling somewhere. This, he 
thinks, was the origin on the one hand of the other Semitic forms, 


e.g. Heb. 120; Phon. İD; Syr. 2s; and Ar. a and, 


perhaps on the other hand, of the Gk. ok) tent (though in view of 
the evidence in Boissaca, 875, this is doubtful). 


“SN (Sikkin) 


Öz 

xl, 31. 

A knife. 

Nöldeke, Mand. Gramm, 125 n., had noted that it was a borrowed 
word, comparing it with Heb. DÜ ; Syr. İkame, and Mand. NO 
and NIDO03 The Heb. (20 is a loan-word from Aram. and the 
Aram. word is also the source of the Gk. govkivn * and the Phiv. 


ideogram wyj49 sakina,” so that an Aram. origin of the Arabic 
word is fairly certain, though whether from Syr. or O.Aram. it is 


difficult to decide (ef. Guidi, Della Sede, 581). 


I M. Muller, Asien und Europa, 1893, p. 102. Cf. Erman-Grapow, v, 410. 

2 Levy, Fremdw, 81, and Lagarde, Mütheilungen, ii, 8571. 

3 Fraenkel, Fremdw, 84, says: “ e ist seiner ganzen Bildung nach als Lehn- 
wort deutlich, es hat ferner im Arabischen keine Ableitung und ausserdem ist die 
Lautverschiebungsregel darin gegenüber 7712 deutlich verletzt.” 

4 Levy, Fremdw, 176. 

8 PPGI,201. 
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UK (Sakina). 


ji, 249; ix, 26, 40; xiviii, 4, 18, 26. 

The Shekinah. 

The guestion of the Shekinah in the Çur'ân has been discussed at 
length by de Sacy1 and by Goldziher,? and we need do no more here 
than briefiy summarize the results. 

The word occurs only in late Madinan passages and âppears to 
have been a technical term learned by Muhammad at a relatively 
late 'period. İn ii, 249, it refers to the sign whereby the Israelites 
were to Tecognize Saul as their king, but in all the other passages 
it is some kind of assistance sent down to believers from Heaven. 


Now there is a genuine Arabic word UL meaning #rangulluiy, 


from ei lo rest, be guiet, and the common theory of the exegetes 


is that this is the word used here. This, however, will hardiy fit ii, 249,9 
and even in the other passages it is obvious that something more than 
merely tranguillity was meant, so that many thought it had the special 


meaning of ,.2i.* There was some doubt as to the vowelling ot the 


word, for we find a A , and EN beside the usual 


CN (TA, ix, 238; LA, xvii, 76). There can be little doubt, 


however, that we have here the Heb. 71DW.5 though possibiy through 
the Syr. (A.a2s.9 Muhammad would have learned the word from the 
People of the Book, and not guite understanding its significance, have 
associated it with the genuine Arabic word meaning irangunllıty, 
and this gives us the curiously mixed sense of the word in the Çur'ân. 


.7 > 
> (Salâm). 
Of very İreguent occurrence, cf. iv, 96; v, 18; vi, 54, ete. 


1JA,1829,p.177f. 2 Abhandlungen, i, 177-204, and RHR, xxviji, 1-18. 
s8 So the Commentators admit that it means tranguilliy in all passages save ii, 249. 


4 C£. LA, xvii, 76. 

8 Geiger, 54; Weil, Mohammed, 181 ; Pautz, Offenbarung, 251 ; Horovitz, JPN, 
208; von Kremer, Ideen, 226,n.; Fraenkel, Vocab, 23; Joel, £I, sub voc.; Grun- 
baum, ZDMG, xxxix, 581, 582. 

© Nöldeke, Neve Beitrâge, 24. It was doubtless through the Syr. that we get the 
Mand. NPN3319. See Lidzbarski, Mand. Liturgien (1920), Register, 8.v. ; Montgomery, 


Aramaic Incantation Tezts, Glossary, p. 304. 
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Peace. > ç 


" 


The denominative verbs e and pe | with their derivatives 


are also used not uncommonliy in the Our'ân, though the primitive 


Pa " - 
verb çe does not occur therein. 


The root is common Semitic, and is widely used in all the Semitic 
tongues. The sense of peace, however, seems to be a development 
peculiar to Heb. and Aram. and from thence to have passed into the 
5. Semitic languages. Heb. Dİ>Y is soundness then peacel; Aram. 
RP securily ; Syr. İle security, peace. The Etb. TAAop, 
however, 1s denominative,? so that ppA9” doubtless came from the older 
religions. Similarly İİ 3 is to be taken as due to Northern influence, 
the mM like Rth. /) (instead of 3 and w»), being parallel with the Ö 
of the Safaite inseriptions. 

İn the Aram. arca the word was widely used as a term of salutatlon, 
and in this sense we very freguentiy find DÜ in the Nabatacan 
and Sinaitic,* and D20 in the Safaite inscriptions.5 From this area it 
doubtless came into Arabic 6 being used long before Islam, as Goldziher 


ge 


has shown (ZDMG, xivi, 22 ff.). There can be little doubt that gi 


to greet, etc., is denominative from this, though Torrey, Foundation, 
would take the whole development as purely Arabic. | 


nn» e 

akl. (Silsila). 
xl, 73; İxix, 32; İxxvi, 4. 
Chain. 


İt is used only in connection with deseriptions of the torments 
of hell, and may be a technical term in Muhammad's eschatological 
vocabulary, borrowed in all probability from one of the Book religions. 

İn any case it cannot be easily explained from an Arabic root, 
and Guidi, Della Sede, 581, already suspected it as non-Arabic. 


! So also the Ds of the Ras Shamra tablets. 

2 Dillmann, Lez, 322. 

3 Hommel, Sidarab. Chrest, 124; Rossini, Glossaritum, 196. 

* For examples see EKuting, Nab. Inschr, 19, 20; Sin. Inschr, 61 ff. 

9 Littmann, Semitio İnscriptions, pp. 181, 132, 134, ete. 

8 Nöldeke-Schwally, i,33,n. See Künstlinger in Rocznik Orjentalistyczny, xi, 1-10. 
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Fraenkel, Fremdw, 290,1 relates it to the Aram. KMOYİ Syr. 
Mas? which is the origin of the Eth. (70A (Nöldeke, Neve 
Beitrâge, 42), and possibly of the late Heb. mo 3 Theborrowing 


from Aram. would doubtless have been early, and it is possible that 
we find the word in Safaite (cf. Ryckmans, Noms propres, 151). 


Çe (Sultân). 


Of very freguent occurrence, ef. mi, 144; iv, 93; vi, 81. 
Power, authority. (ELovaia”) 


— 
The denominative verb bi (0 give power over, Occurs In Iv, 92; 


lix, 6 
The primitive verb LE to be hard or strong occurs freguentiy in 


the old poetry * but not in the Çur'ân. lt is cognate with Eth. »Am 
(0 exercise strengih,” and with a group of N. Semitic words, but in 
N. Semitic the sense of the root has developed in general to mean 
to domineer, have power over, e.g. Akk. galâfu, (0 have power ©: Heb. 


DOZ to domineer, be master of”: Aram. DİY ; ; Syr. İle to have 


mastery over. Under this Aram. influence the K Eth. wÂAâm later comes 
to mean polestatem habere. 
The Muslim philologers were entirely at sea over the Çur'ânic 


yibi, which they wish to derive from b. (cf. LA, ix, 193), 


and Sprenger, Leben, i, 108, rightiy took it as a borrowing from the 
Aram.8 In Bibi. Aram. 79, Vi occurs several times, with the meaning 


sovereigniy, dominion, like ig Rabbinic NND and DDİZİ, 
In the Nabatacan inseriptions also we find ND2Ü wle, or dominion 
(cf. Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 376), but it Is in Syriac that we find the 


1 See also p. 76 and Schwalliy, Zdioticon, 94; Sehulthess, Lez, 209. 

? Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 35, carries this itself back to Akk. dardarratu. 

3 Alsoofthe Arm. 2y lu, Huübsehmann, Arm. Gramm,i, 314, 

* A'shâ in Geyer, Zwei Gedichle,i, 163; Diwân,iv, 41; v, 60; Asma'iyât, vi, 17. 

5 CE also ()Arm and Nöldeke's note Neue Beitrâge, 39, n. 3. 

8 Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 7. 

7 Itisonlyalate wordin Heb. and possibly a borrowing from Aramaic. 

8 So Nöldeke, Newe Beitrâge, 39,n.3; Wellhausen, ZDMG, Ixvii, 633 ; Massignon, 
Lexigue technigue, 52. 
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word most widely used. İn particular İ.hNas is used in precisely 
the same senses as ole is used in the Çur'ân, and it was doubtless 


from this source that both the Ar. ola, and Eth. “AM were 
derived.! 


2 » 
v 


e (Sullam). 


vi, 35; ll, 38. 

Ladder. 

The word is clearly an Aram. borrowing, for it has no root in Arabic 
and can only be explained from Aram. NI3)10, as Sehwally has 
noticed (ZDMG, lüi, 197). 'The word does not occur in Syriac, but 
its curreney in N. Arabia is evidenced by a Palm. inseriptlon— 
RY2Y DU 7 NDDO3 TD) “and he has made along 
with this stairway seven columns ” (De Vogü&, No. 11, line 3)? It 
would probably have been a fairly early borrowing, and as the word 
seems to be originally Akkadian,3 one cannot lose sight of the possibility 
of the Arabic word having been an carly borrowing from Mesopotamia. 


Şal (Salıvâ). 


ii, 54; vii, 160; xx,82. 

Çuail. 

The word is found oniy in connection with the story of the manna 
and guails sent as provision for the Children of Israel in their desert 


wanderings. 
Some of the Muslim philologers endeavoured to derive it İrom 


Yu to console (cf. Zam. on ii, 54), but there can be no reasonable doubt 
that it is from the Heb. ip? through the Aram.* The Jewish Aram. 
20. VD is little used, so all the probabilities are in favour of its 


1 Fischer, Glossar, 56, gives it from Aramaic. 
2 There is some doubt, however, as to whether the reading skould be ND5D or 


NABX, though in the facsimile it certainly looks like -) sDandnet A — 3x. 
3 See Sehwally, ZDMG, lili, 197 ; Horovitz, JPN, 210. 
* Horovitz, KU, 17, n. Lagarde, Übersicht, 190, n., however, curiousily regards 
saO AED as borrowed from the Arabic. 
N 
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having come through Syr. .aBo,! though it may have come from the 
Targums (Ahrens, Christhches, 25). 


j « 
 (Sulaimin). 

ni, 96; iv, 161; vi, 84; xxi, 78-81; xxvii, 15—45; xxxiv, 1l; 
xxxvli, 29, 33. 

Solomon. 

AlI these references are to the Biblical Solomon, though the informa- 
ton about him in the Our'ân is mostly derived from late legend. 

The name was early recognized as a foreign borrowing into Arabic 
and is given as such by al-Jawâligi, Mu'arrab, 85, though some were 


inclined to take it as genuine Arabic and a diminutive of olu from 
a Toot “ (cf. LA, xv, 192). Lagarde, Übersicht, 86, thought the 
philologers were right in taking it as a diminutive from g)|-., guoting 


j # 
as parallel ol ae 5 from olac 5, and Lidzbarski, Johannesbuch, 74, 


n. |,agrees. Thetruth, however, seemsto be that it is the Syr. ,a 0x, 
as Nöldeke has argued.? al-Jawâligi, op. cit., said it was Heb., but Gk. 
Saaoyov ; Syr. 00a 1 ; Eth. hhav73 , beside Heb. mb, 
are conclusive proof of Christian origin. 

The name was well-known in the pre-Islamic period, both as the 
name of İsrael's king, and as a personal name,3 so it would have been 
guite familiar to Muhammad's contemporarles. 


YE (Sunbul). 
ni, 263; xl, 46, 47. 
Far of corn. 
The double plu. İ ÜL and a EM suggests foreign borrowing. 


! Fraenkel, Vocab, 24; Hirschfeld, Beitrâye, 41 ; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86. 

2 ZDMG,xv,806; ZA, xxx, 158, and ef. Brockelmann, Grundriss, i, 256 ; Mingana, 
Syriac Infiuence, 82; Horovitz, JPN, 167-9. 

3 Horovitz, KU, 118, points out that we have evidence for it as a personal name 
only among the Madinan Jews. Cf. also Sprenger, Leben, ii, 335. 
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The usual theory is that it is derived from , İh (Râgbib, Mufradât, 


292, and the Lexicons), it not being realized that the verb hel 


.. >” 


. . 5 . > Dd 4 
to pul out cars, 1s itself a denominative from Ala, â) gine, Aİ gi, 
which parallel Heb. noay : Akk. Subultu ; Aram. ROZ 
Syr. 4S (cf. Eth. dnA). 


33 e? 
As a matter of fact ig e al, is an independent borrowing 
from the Aram. and may be compared with the Mand.  aeimtayız 


(Nöldeke, Mand. Gram., 19). The insertedi n is not uncommon in loan- 


words in Arabic, as Geyer En out.! Cf. İsa from 2 ; Syr. İşte, 
z .J,9., ,* 
or İİ from ay or A4L3 from 'MDP, Syr. |, D00,or 7 ns from 
VT, Syr. İba, ete. 
e 
xvili, 30; xliv, 53; İxxvi, 21. 
Fine silk. 
It occurs only in combination with v kal in desceribing the 


elegant clothing of the inhabitants of Paradise, and thus may be 
suspected at once of being an İranian word. 

İt was early recognized as a forelgn borrowing, and is given as 
Persian by al-Kindi, Rosala, 85 ; ath-Tha'labi, Figh, 317; al-Jawâligi, 
Mu'arrab, 79; al-Khafaji, 104; as-Suyüti, /tg, 322. Others, however, 
took it as Arabic, as the Mu/hüt notes, and some, as we lcarn from 
TA, iv, 168, thought it was one of the cases where the two languages 
used the same word. 

Freytag in his Lexicon gave it as e persica lingua, though Fraenkel, 


Vocab, 4, raised a doubt, for no such form as , yk occurs in Persian, 


ancient or modern.2 Dvofâk, Fremdw, 12, suggests that It 1s a corrup- 


tlon of the Pers. gi A, which like Syr. 20 rl is derived from 


1 Zwei Cedichte,i, 118,n. 2 See now Henningin BSOS, ix, 87. 
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Gk. gAVÖVE,! a word used among the Lydians, so Strabo Xİ, xiv, 9, 
says, for fine, transparent, flesh-coloured women's garments of linen. 
Fraenkel, Fremdw,41, compares with the Gk. cıvdov, the garment 
used in the Bacchic mysteries, and with this Vollers, ZDMG, lı, 298, 
is inclined to agree, as also Zimmern, Âkkad. Fremdw, 37. TıvdOV 
itself is derived from Akk. sudinnu, sadinnu, whence came the Heb. 
779; Aram. Rİ“7O0. In any case it was an early borrowing as 


it occurs in the early poetry, e.g. in Mutalammis, xiv, 3, ete. 
ie 
>İ ge (Siwâr). 
NN e. 
Only in the plu. forms o) yal , Xxlili, 58, and Li) , Xvili, 30; 
xxii, 23; XXXV, 30; İxxvi, 21. 


Bracelets. 
The form 6; öl occurs in the Pharaoh story, but Lİ 18 found 


only in eschatological passages deseribing the adornment of the 


inhabitants of Paradise. 
Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 38, points out that the ultimate origin 
is the old Babylonian gawiru, Sewiru meaning ring or arm-bracelet, 


whence was derived the Heb. ii”) and Aram. NT : Svr. Bile 


bracelet. Zimmer would derive the Ar. yİ ge from the Aramalc.? 


The Syr. Bis isa fairly common word, and is used to translate 
“10 in Gen. xxiv, 22, ete., and TT in Ex. xxxv, 22, but from the 
form of the Arabic it would seem rather a direct borrowing from the 
Akk. at some early time, than a borrowing through the Aramaic. 


Fraenkel, #remdw, 56, thinks > gs is genuine Arabic, but the 


Muslim authorities were themselves in doubt about it, some of them 
giving it as of Persian origin (Lane, Lex, 1465). The borrowed form 


was certainiy the gl gs from which the plu. forms were developed. 
e 
p DE an (Süra). 
li, 21; ix, 65, 87, 125, 128; x,39; xi, 16; xxiv, 1; xivii, 22. 
Süre. 
1 Vullers, Zez,ii, 331. 3 So Meissner, in GGA, 1904, p. 756. 
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The passages in which it occurs are all late, and possibiy all Madinan. 
It always means a portion of revelatlon, and thus was used by 
Muhammad as a technical term. 

The Muslim authorities are guite ignorant of the origin of the 


word. Some took it as connected with > 4x, meaning a town wall 


(cf. Râghib, Mufradat, 248), others made it mean İİ se, an astronomical 
statio (cf. Muhüt, sub voc.), while others, reading the word 8) 4, 


s * 
would derive it from ŞUİ to leave over (Râghib, op. cit. ; ef. also 


Ttgân, 121). 

The older EFuropcan opinion was that it was a Jewish word derived 
from TE, which is used in the Mishnah for row, rank, file. Buxtorf 
in his Zexicon suggested this eguivalence, and it was accepted by 
Nöldeke in 1860 in his Geschichtedes Çorans, p. 24; hehas been followed 
by many later writers.? Lagarde, Müttheilungen, iii, 205, however, 
pointed out the difficulties of this theory, and thought that the origin 
of the word was to be found in Heb. FTÜÜ (which he would read in 
Is. xxviii, 25), and then, referring to Buxtorfs PÜM MOÜ Hneae 
guas transsilire impune possumus, he suggests that the meaning 1s 
KAVOU. 10 however, 1s such a doubtful word that one cannot 
place much reliance on this derivation. l 

A further difficulty with Nöldeke's theory is that TW seems 
not to be used in connection with Seripture, whereas the Çur'ânic 


0) şw is exclusively so associated, a fact which has led Hirschfeld 


(New Rescarches, 2, n. 6) tothink that the word is meant to represent 
the Jewish 1170, the well-known technical term for the section 
marks in the Hebrew Seriptures. This is connected with his theory 


that 08 .8 is meant to represent the division marks called 0”p7B, 


which is certainly not the case, and though his suggestion that 6 ) ga 


! Fraenkel, Vocab, 22—cuius derivationem Arabes ignorant. 

3? See also his Newe Beitrâge, 26, and Fraenkel, Vocab, 22; Fremdw, 237, 238; 
Pautz, 0ffenbarung, 89; von Kremer, Ideen, 226; Vollers, ZDMG,li, 324; Klein, 
Religion of Islam, 3; Cheikho, Naşrâniya, 182; Fischer, Glossar, 60a; Horovitz, 
JPN, 211; Ahrens, Christliches, 19. 
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is due to a misreading of 117770 as (17910 is not without its subtlety, 
we cannot admit that it is very likely that Muhammad learned such a 
technical term in the way he suggests.! 

The most probable solution is that it is from the Syr. aw a 
writing? a word which occurs in a sense very like our English İines 


(PSm, 2138), and thus is closely parallel to Muhammad's use.of |) y 


and gi both of which are likewise of Svriac origin. 


; 
yon (Saw). 
İxxxix, 12. 
A scourge. 


The Commentators in general interpret the word as scowrge, though 
some (cf. Zam. in loco) 3 would take it to mean calamities, and others, 


Li 


. . e bi “a. 
in an endeavour to preserve it asan Arabic word from b he 


to mix, want to make it mean *“* mixing bowl ”, Le. a vial of wrath like 
/ . 
the DıaAn of Rev. xvi. 


There can be no doubt that scowryge is the right interpretatlon, 


di 
and b ww in this sense would seem to be a borrowing from Aramaic. 


In Heb. W1ğ isa scourge for horses and for men, and Aram. KOÜ ; 
Syr. İğas have the same meaning, but are used also in connection 
with calamities sent by God as a scourge to the people.* From Aram. 
the word passed also into Eth. as ()00-P, plu. APP — UdoTIĞ, 
fagellum, and though Mingana, Syriac İnfluence, 90, thinks the origin 
was Christian rather than Jewish, it is really impossible to decide. 
Horovitz, JPN, 211, favours an Ethiopic origin, while Torrey, Founda- 
ton, 51, thinks it is mixed Jewish Arabic. 


1 So Buhl in ZI, sub voc., but his own suggestion of a derivation from yü to 
mount wp, is no happier. See Kunstlinger in BSOS, vii, 599, 600. 

3 Bell, Origin, 52; the suggestion of derivation from İsa preaching made 
by Margoliouth, ERE, x, 539, is not so near. Cf. Horovitz,JPN, 212. 

3 C£. also Baid. and Bagh.and LA,ix, 199. 

* Barth, Etymol. Stud, 14, and ZAT'W, xxxiii, 306, wants to make it mean food, 
but see Horovitz, KU, 13. 
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Oje (Sig). 

XXV, 8, 22. 

A street. ğ 

It occurs only in the plu. yl el referring to the streets of the 
city. N 

In later Arabic 9 44 normally means a market place, but in the 


Our'ân it is used as the İĞ of the O.T. and the Targums for sireet, 
in contradistinction to the Talmudic meaning of broad place or market.! 


The philologers derive it from oL to drive along (LA, xii, 33), but 


Fraenkel, Fremdw, 187, is doubtless right in thinking that it isa word 
taken over by the Arabs from more settled peoples.? The Aram. 
NDW ; Syr. İoas commonly mean 6805, as well as &yopa, 
and in a Palmyrene inseription (De Vogü&, xv, 5) we read 37 Nm! 
21, showing that the word was known in N. Arabia. 

From some early Mesopotamian source 9 the word passed into 
İranlan, for we find the Phiv. ideogram “AYAS shökü meaning markel, 
public sguare, or forum, whence comes the Judaeo-Persian 710.4 
From Syriac it passed also into Arm. as ;nrfw, in the sense of 
market,5 and it may have been from Christian Aramaic that the word 
came into Arabic. | 


UL. (Sima). 
11, 274; vii, 44, 46; xivii, 32; xivhi, 29; Iv, 41. 
Sign, mark, token. 


A majority of the Muslim authorities take the word from eb of 


which Form Tl 0 means (o mark or brand an animal, and Form V 


sü 


? po to set a mark on. These, however, are denominative and the 


I Cooke, NSI, 280; Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, No. 5. 
3 But see Müller, WZKM,i, 27. 
3 In Akkadian inseriptions we find sügu—a street; cf. Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdu, 
43. 
“ PPGI,214; Frahang, Glossary, p. 82. İt occurs in the Judaco-Persian version 
of Jer. xvii, I; see Horn, Grundriss, p. 84. 
8 Huübschmann, ZDMG, xIvi, 247; Arm. Gramm, i, 314. 
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primitive meaning of the root is to pass along (Râghib, Mufradat, 251). 
Some, however, as we learn from Baid. on vii, 44, ventured to derive 


it İrom 9 to brand. 
The Our'ânic form 1s eler, but in the literature we find Âykns 


and ia with the same meaning,! and they seem all to be derivatives 


from Gk. onua, a sign, mark, or token, especially one from heaven 
(Vollers, ZDMG, li, 298), i.e. the onyelov of the N.T. In the Peshitta 
ONMELOV is generaliy rendered by İZİ (i.e. Heb. MİN ; Aram. NİN), 


but in the ecelesiastical literature we find a plu. |aS0400 which gives us 
exactiy the form we need,2 and it may well have been from some 


colloguial form of this, representing oya, that the Arabic slçanı was 


derived. 


a (Sainü'). 
xxil, 20. 
Mt. Sinai. 
The usual Çur'ânic name for Sinai was ) gb (01, 60, 87 ; iv, 153, ete.), 


and sİkw was guite generally recognized as a foreign borrowing. 


as-Suyüti, 719,322, says thatit was considered to be Nabatacan,3 though 
some took it to be Syriac or Abyssinian,* and others elaimed that it 


was genuine Arabic, a form Ji from «lâi..İl meaning gli > It 


is curlous that the exegetes were a little uncertain whether slk 


meant the mountain itself or the area in which the mountain was.“ 


1 Kâmil, 14, 17. The Muhı/ would derive Lu meaning magic from Fr” Diz, 


but it is clearly onueia through Syr. 
2 PSm, 2613. It occursalsoin the Christian. Palestinian dialect, cf. Sehulthess, 
Lex, 135. 


3 So Mutaw, 59, and Bagh. on xxiii, 20, guoting al-Mugâtil. 

* Bagh. on xxiii, 20, guoting al-Kalbi and 'Ikrima. 

© Vide Bagh, op. cit. —iki ia Sil YI e! gs, which may be a 
reflection of €v TW €puw To öpovs Swâ, 
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Either the Eth. /,G! or the Christ.-Palast. İlac Tepresenting 


the Gk. Zıv& would give us a nearer eguivalence with La than the 


Heb. *)'O ortheusual Syr. «a1200, but the Christ.-Palast. «14 507,2 


which is exactiy the Ar. oka 5 gb makes the Syrlac origin certain.? 


The Orka of xcv, 2, is obviously a modification of e for the 


sake of rhyme,“ though some of the Muslim authorities want to make 
it an Abyssinlan word (as-Suyüti, 119,322; Mutaw, 44), and both Geiger, 
155, following d'Herbelot,9 and Grimme, ZÂ, xxvi, 167, seek to find 
some independent origin for it. 


İLA (Shirk). 
Used very freguentiy, ef. xxxv, 38; xxxl, 12. 
To assoclate anyone with God : to give Goda partner. 


In the Çur'ân the word has a technical sense witlı reference to 
what 1s o to Muhammad's conception of monotheism. Thus 


we find “| 21, to give partners to God,i.e. to bea polytheist, da yo 


N. 
one Who gives God a partner, 1.e. a polytheist, g6. ye, those to whom 


the polytheists render honour as partners with God, terms which, we 
may note, are not found in the earliest Süras. 


” 


The root ) ge is “to have the shoe strings broken ”, so bil ye 


ed 
means sandal straps, and 3) slis*ti put leather thongs in sandals ” 


with which we may compare Heb. yi” to lay cross wise, to interweave, 
5 


Syr. vr to braid. Fromthisthe words ğe xw anetand KE » a pariner- 


! Kunstlinger in Rocznik Orjentalistyozny, v (1927), pp. 59 ff., suggests thatitisa 
descriptive adjective and not a proper name. 

2 Cf. the İl; sağ in one of the fragments edited by Schulthess, ZDMG, 
Ivi, 257. 

3 Note the discussion in Geiger, 155,n., and Horovitz, AU, 123ff.; JPN, 159. 

* So Horovitz, KU, 123. He notes also that its vowelling represents the older 
spelling. 

5 See also Sycz, Eigennamen, 57, who, however, wrongiy writes Ji... for 
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ship, 1.e. the interweaving of interests, are easily derived. In the 
technical sense of assoclating partners with God, however, the word 
seems to be a borrowing from S. Arabia. In an inscription published 
by Mordtmann and Müller in WZKM, x, 287, there occurs the line— 


41A)4c0 dhlld 4#)41 (423 blleo “and avoid giving 


a partner to a Lord who both bringeth disaster, and is the author 
of well being ”. Here (493 is used in the technical Çur'âniğ sense of 


id ye land there can belittle doubt that the word came to Muhammad, 


whether dircetiy or indirectiy, from some 8. Arabian source. 


Sa (Shi'râ). 
hi, 50. 
Sirlus. 


The Commentators know that it is the Dog Star, which was ancientiy 
worshipped among the Banü Khuzâ'a (Bagh. and Zam. on the passage, 


and cf. LÂ, vi, 84). 


The common explanation of the philologers is that it is from yaw 


and means “the hairy one ”, but there can be little doubt that it is 
derived from the Gk. Zeip:0s,? whose p, as Hess shows, is regularly 


rendered by Ar. ç The word occurs in the old poetry 3 and was 


doubtless known to the Arabs long before Islam. 


Me 


ye (Shahr). 
11, 181, 190,ete.; 1v,94; v,2,98; 1x,2,5,36; xxxiv,1l; ete. 
Month. 


1 'The editors of the inscription recognize this, and Margoliouth, Schwetch Lectures, 
p. 68, says: “the Çur'ânic technicality shirk, the associatilon of other beings with 
Allah, whose source had previously eluder us, is here traced to ıts home.” Horovitz, 
KU, 60, 61, however, is not 80 certain and suggests Jewish influence connected with 
the Rabbinic use of )INZ. 

? Hess, ZS,ii, 221, thinks we have formal proof of the foreign origin of the word 


in the fact that the Bedouin know only the name İZ for thisstar. LA,Ii, 116, 
and vi, 84, gives e) ,» asasynomymfor ,$ ,a5, and this word is found again in the 


Bishari Mirdim. 
3 See Hommel, ZDMG, xlIv, 597, and Horovitz, KU, 119. 
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ğ #. », 
Besides the sing. we have both plu. forms ga and ) 4g“ in the 
Our'ân. 
İt occurs only in relatively late passages, mostiy Madinan, and 
always in the sense of month, never with the earlier meaning moon. 


The primitive sense of g5 18 to publish abroad, and it was known 


to some of the early philologers that yes meaning month was a borrow- 


ing, as we learn from as-Suyüti, 749, 322, and al-Jawâligi, Muw'arrab, 93. 
The borrowing was doubtless from Aram., where alone we find any 
development of the root in this sense. In O.Aram. İİ asthename 
of the moon-god occurs in the inseriptions of Nerab of the seventh 
century B.C..l and in the proper name “DONDU we find 
it on an inseription fronı Sinai.? In the Targums NÜMO is the moon, 
and like the Syr. (3610 and the Aram, NTTO, is of guite common 
use. İt was İrom the Aram. that the Kth. PIyC was derived, and 
in all probability the Arabic also, thougl the 8. Arabian )'13 
(Rossini, Glossarium, 247) may point to an early development in 
Arabic itself, 


ilga, (Shuhadâ”). 

iv, Tl; mi, 134; xxxix, 69; İvi, 18. 

Witnesses. 

Goldziher in his Muhammedanische Studien, ii, 387 #£., pointed out 
the connection of this witli the Syr. İ>61, which in the Peshitta 
translates 4apTvp.3 The word itself is genuine Arabic, but its sense 
was influenced by the usage of the Christian communities of the 
time. 


pe Ledi 
Ok (Shaitön). 
Of freguent occurrence, ef. li, 34, 271; iv, 85, ete. 
It occurs (a) as a personal name for the Evil One—o XZaravös, 
ct.11,34; Iv, 42, ete. 
I Text in Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 445. 


2 Lidzbarski, op. cit., 252. 
3 Vide Horovitz, KU, 50; Sehwally, Idioticon, 60. 
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(b) in the plu. abla, for the hosts of evil, ef. 11, 96 ; vi, 121, ete. 


(c) metaphorically of evil leaders among men, cf. ii, 18; ii, 169; 
vi, 112, ete. 

(d) perhaps sometimes merely for mischievous spirits, cf. vi, 70; 
xx), 82; xxii, 99. 

The Muslim authorities were uncertain whether to derive the word 


from 5 to be far from, or from be to bum with anger (cf. Râghib, 
Mufradât, 261, and LA, xvii, 104; TA, ix, 253). The form Jlesâ, 
however, is rather difficult. It is true, as the philologers state, that we 
do get forms like ol > perplezed, but this is from ye where the |) 


isno part of the root, and, like the Ola, ol guoted as parallels 
in LA, isreallya form o Mas not İle, andisadiptote whereas ollız 


is a triptote. The real analogy would be with such forms as >ld.a 


babbler, yla amangied, and eia courageous, guoted by Brockelmann, 
Grundriss, i, 344, but these are all rare adjectival forms and hardly 
parallel the Çur'ânic ols, 

Now we learn from the Lexicons that Shaitân has the meaning of 
snake — 3 £ 4) di (LA, xvi, 104, 105), and we find this meaning 
in the old poets, e.g. ina Rejez poet— 


“ al Li öle v9 alel ça ld 3 ie 


“A foul-tongued woman who swears when I swear, like the crested 
serpent from Al-Hamaât, ” 
and in a verse of Tarafa, 


yal EE LAN olku ci g6 gr 7 eğ 


“ They (the reins) play on the back of the Hadramaut camel, like a 
snake's writhings in the desert where the Khirwa' grows.” 


Moreover, we find Shaitân used as a personal name in ancient 
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Arabis.1 The Aghâni, xv, 53, mentions 9 SÜ pe vu ola 


among the ancestors of “Algama, and Ibn Duraid mentionsa çx lale 
ola all (240,1. 4yanda & yl ey Olar (243,1.3)2 Asa tribal 
name we find a sub-tribe of the Banü Kinda called olk.2 ge 


in Aghâni, xx, 97, and in Yâgüt, Mu“jam, iii, 356, we have mention 
of a branch of the Banü Tamim of the same name. This use is probabiy 
totemistic in origin, for we find several totem clans among the ancient 


Arabs, such as the > 4» whoin the early years of Islam were the 
ruling caste of the Tayyıi (4ghâni, xvi, 50, 1. 7), the e“ şw (Hamdânı, 


91, 1. 16), the yp ga sub-tribe of Aus (Ibn Duraid. 260, 2), ete.? 


The serpent was apparentiy an old Semitic totem,* and asa tribal 
name associated with one of the many branches of the Snake totem. 


van Vloten and Goldziher take ollus to be an old Arabic word.5 


That the Arabs believed serpents to have some connection with 
supernatural powers, was pointed out by Nöldeke in the Zettsehrift 
für Völkerpsyehologte, 1, 412 f£., and van Vloten has shown that they 
were connected with demons and evil, so that the use of the name 


ollnz for the Evil One could be taken as a development from this. 


The use of ollaaz in the Çur'ân in the sense of mischievous spirits, 
where it is practically eguivalent to Jinn, can be paralleled from the 


1 Vide Goldziher, ZDMG, xiv, 685, and Abhandlungen, i, 106; van Vloten in 
Feestbundel aan de Goeje, 37 ff. ; Horovitz, KU, 120. 
2 So wefinda İm NE yila. of the tribe of Jushâm (TA, iv, 29) andin Wed al- 


Ghâba, i, 343, we find a man çyilansJl çx 3, â, while in the Diwan of Tufail (ed. 
Krenkow, iii, 37), there is mention of a certain Shaitân b. al-Hakam. 

3 Vide the discussion in Robertson Smith, Kınship, 229 ff. 

* Vide Robertson Smith in Journal of Phılology, ix, 99ff.; G. B. Gray, Hebrew 
Proper Names, p. 91, and Baudissin, Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, 1, 
pp. 257—292. 

5 Goldziher, Abhandlungen, i, 10; van Vloten, Feestebundel aan de Goeje, 38 ff. 
Also Sprenger, Leben, ii, 242, n.2. Wellhausen, however, Reste, 157,n., thinks that 
this has been substituted for some earlier name and is not itself an old Arabic name. 

© Vide his essay “ Dömonen, Geister und Zauber bei den alten Arabern ” in 
WZKM, vii, particularly pp. 174-8, and seo Goldziher, Aöhandlungen, i, 6 ff. 
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old poetry, and would fit this early serpent connection, but the 
theological connotations of Shaitân as leader of the hosts of evil, 1s 
obviousiy derived from Muhammad's Jewish or Christian environments. 
İn the Rabbinic writings 102 is used in this sense, as are the Gk. 


Saray and the Syr. he. From the Syr. come the Arm. uuunuluş/,? 


and also the Phiv. ideogram «0245 (PPGİ, 209), the 193222 
Shidân of the Paikuli fragment,3 iji, 2, but it is from the Eth. »&m7 
which occurs beside ()£.0)7 for 0 814f80Nos, that many scholars 


have sought to derive the Âr. olur. Whether this is so it is now 


perhaps impossible to determine, but we may take it as certain that 
the word was in use long before Muhammad's day,? and he in his use 
of it was undoubtediy influenced by Christian, probabiy Abyssinian 
Christian, usage. (Fischer, Glossar, 165, thinks that the word is from 


bi but influenced by the genuine Arabic oku meaning demon.) 


KR 
İlm. (Sha). 

vi, 65, 160; xv, 10; xix, 70; xxviii,3, 14; xxx,31; xxxiv, öd; 
xxxvl, 81; liv, Öl. 

Sect or party. 


© 
> 
Both plurals Eğ and çu! are used in the Çur'ân. 


The verb e in the sense of do be published abroad, occurs in 


xxiv, 18, and it is usual for the Muslim authorities to derive İmal from 


this (cf. Râghib, Mufradât, 212). Sehwally, Ideottcon, 61, however, 
points out that in the meaning of seci the word has developed under 


I NJDD is the form on the incantation bowls, cf. Montgomery, Aramaic 
Incantatton Texts, Glossary, 296. 

2 Hubschmann, Ârm. Gramm., i, 316. 

3 Herzfeld, Paikuli, Glossary, p. 243. Of the same origin is also the Soghdian 
»'t'nh (Henning, Manichâisches Bettbuch, 1937, p. 142). 

* Nöldeke, Newe Beitrâge, 47; Pautz, Offenbarung, 48; Ahrens, Muhammed, 92 ; 
Rudolph, Abhângigkeit, 34; Margoliouth, ERE, x, 540. Praetorius, ZDMG, İxi, 
619-620, thinks the Eth, is derived from the Arabic, but see Noldeke, op. cit., 
against him. i 

5 Wellhausen, Reste, 157, and see Horovitz, KU, 121. 
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Syrian Christian influence, Syr. Jlücp being a faction as well as 
group (agmen, TANOoS), PSm, 2516. 


7 is ' 

Oyla (45-Söbiün). 
11, 59 , V.78; xxl, 17.1 
The Şâblans. 


Like the Sİ dal and the Magians, they represent a group 


specially honoured in the Çur'ân as pe SA a, but whom they 


represent, is still an unsolved puzzle. 


The exegetes had no idea what people was meant by YN La, 


as 1s evident from the long list of conflicting opinions given by Tab. 


on li, 59. They also differed as to its derivation, some taking it from 
$ 


le to long for (Shahrastâni, ed. Cureton, 203), and others from e, 


which they say means (o change one's religion (Tab., loc. cit.). 

Bell, Origin, 60, 148, is inelined to think that the word is Just 
a play on the name of the Sabaean Christians of S. Arabia. He himself 
notes the difficulties of this theory, and though it has in its favour the 


fact that an-Nasafi on xxii, 17, calls the Şâbinns (6 yesil “4 e? : 


the fact that Muhammad himself was called a Şâbi by his contem- 
poraries,? secms to show that the word was used technically in his 
milieu, and is nota mere confuslon with Sabacan. Grimme, Mohammed, 
1904, p. 49, also looked to 8. Arabia for the origin of the word, which 
he would relate to Eth. A*f)yh, whose secondary meaning is tributum 
pendere, and which he would interpret as “ Almosen spendend ”. 
This, however, is somewhat far-fetched.3 

Wellhausen's theory Reste, 237, was that it was from Aram. Nal 
—YAR, and given to the sect or sects because of their baptismal 


* Sprenger, Leben, ii, 184, thinks we should read İl in xix, 13, referring to 
John the Baptist. 

3 Bukhâri (ed. Krehl), i, 96, 97; ii, 387, 388; Ibn Hishâm, 229; and the verse 
of Sarâga in Aghâni, xv, 138. 

3 Vide Rudolph, Abhângigkeit, 74,n. 
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practices.! We find this NB /0 baptize in Mandaean (Nöldeke, 
Mand. Gramm, 235), and as Brandt points out,? we find the root in 
the sect names Maof8w0atoı and ZeBovaloı. If, as Pedersen 
holds,3 the Şâbians are Gnostics, this derivation is probabiy as near 
as we arelikely to attain. 


K 
ala (Sibgha). 
11, 132. 
Baptism. 
The passage is Madinan and is a polemic against the Jews and 


Christlans, so that dk would seem to be a reference to Christian 
baptism.* 
re | Mo N 00 
— is probabiy £o dye, and > dye, tincture (ef. Syr. İD g) 


occurs in xxiii, 20, meaning jwice. It is possible that abi in all its 


meanings is a borrowed word, though in this case the ç would show 


that it must have been very early naturalized. In any case it is clear 
that the meaning baptism is due to Christian infiuence. 

From &D, — Aram. YDS io dip, it was an easy transitlon to 
to baptize, and particularly in the Christian-Palestinian dialect we get 
«o,) io baptize, «2ğ si to be baptized, İhason çe baptism, İso çe 
baptıst (Schulthess, Lez, 166 ; PSm, 3358). The Christian reference 


of daa is clear from Zam. on the passage, and the influence was 


probabiy Syriac. 


33 
La. (Suhuf). 


xx, 133; li, 37; İxxiv,52; İxxx,l3,; İxxxi, 10; İxxxvii, 18, 19; 
xcvmi, 2. 
1 Rudolph, op. cit., pp. 68, 69. Pautz, Offenbarung, 148,n., with less likelihood 


suggests the Syr. &2D $ become <2 v 

3 Die jüdischen Baptismen, 119 ff. See also Horovitz, KU, 121, 122. 

3 Browne, Festachrift, p. 383 ff. Torrey, Foundation, 3, assumes that the Şâbi'ans 
were the Mandaeans, but, this is guestionable. Cf. Ahrens, Muhammed, 10. 

4 So Rudolph, Abhângigkett, 75, and Lane, Lez, sub voc., though Ullmann, Aoran, 
14, would take it to refer to circumcislion. 
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Plu. of di. —a page of writing. 


It is one of the technical terms connected with Muhammad's 
conception of hcavenly Books. All the passages save xoviüi, 2, are early, 
and some of them very early. 

Horovitz, KU, 69, is doubtless right in thinking that Muhammad 
used it as a general term for such sacred writings as were known at 
Icast by hearsay to the Arabs, and as such it could be applied later to 
his own revelations. The word occurs not infreguentiy in the old 
poctry in the sense of pages of writing, e.g.in'Antara, xxvii, 2 (Ahlwardt, 
Divans, p. 52)— 


bp EY allak ör al 


“ Like a message on pages from the time of Chrosroes, which I sent 
to a tonguc-tled foreigner,” 


or the verses in Âghânı, xx, 24— 
ul ya özel LA yeleli 


“ A page of writing from Lagit to whatever Iyâdites are in al-Jazirah.” ! 
The philologers have no adeguate explanatlon of the word from 


. . ” .. bd . . . . . . . 
Arabic material, for « 22.0 is obviously denominative.? Itisin S. Arabia 


that we find the origin of the word. Grimme, ZÂ, xxvı, 161, guotes 


XOMR with its plu. ©'İR from the 8. Arabian inseriptions, 
and in Eth. Zehg, fo write is in very common use,$ while apğıh$. 


meaning both seriptura and liber is clearly the source of the Ar. LA, 


so commonlİy uscd in later times for the Çur'ân.5 The use of the word 
in the early literature shows that it was a word already borrowed 


1 Also Mutalammis (ed. Vollers, Beitr. A6ss., v, 171), and further referonces by 
Goldziher in ZDMO, xivi, 19. Noldeke-Schwally, i, 11, notes that in the poetry it 
never means a collection of writings in a book, as Muhammad uses it. 

2 Fraenkel, Fremdw, 248. 

3 Glaser, 424,8, 11; Halevy, 199, 8; and cf. Rossini, Glossarium, 223. 

4 Dillmann, Zex, 1266ff. Pautz, Of/fenbarung, 123, n., is inclined to derive the 
Our'ânic word from Kthiopic. 

5 Grohmann, WZKM, xxxii, 244. This was also in use in pre-Islamic Arabia as 
Andrae, Ursprung, 36, notes, and was borrowed by the Jews, «ef. pin &nzn 


(Nöldeke, Neue Beitrâge, 50, n.). Itgân, 120, makes it clear that . âx.a« was recognized 
as Abyssinian in origin. 
o 
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from S. Arabia in pre-Islamic times ! and thus ready to Muhammad's 
hand for his technical use of it in connection with sacred writings. 


> 
döXo (Sadaga). 

1, 192, 265, 266, 273, 271; iv, 114; ix, 58, 60, 80, 104, 105; 
vin, 18, 14. 

Almas, tithes. Ni ” 

The denominative verb Exen to give alms, occurs in 1, 280; 


7 
v, 49; xii, 88; OAoİ iniv, 94; ix, 76; İxiüi, 10, and the participles 
N. , “. : 
JA, and ÖAana are used several times, e.g. 1i, 38, 85; xxxlll, 85. 


These passages are all late, and the word is used only asa technical 


religious term, just like Heb. /1p73, Phon. p7X, Syr. İo. 


The Muslim authorities derive the word from OVA to be sincere, and 


say that alms are so called because they prove the sincerity of one's 
faith. The connection of the root with 9”18 is sound enough, but asa 
technical word for alms there can be no doubt that it came froma 
Jewish or Christian source. Hirschfeld, Beitrâge, 89, argues for a Jewish 
origin,? which is very possible. The Syr. İ©9) with T for 8 would 
seem fatal to a derivation from a Christian source, but in the Christian- 
Palestinian dialect we find 19) ş tzanslating ENenoruvn in common 
use in several forms,3 which makes it at least possible that the source 
of the Arabic word is to be found there. 


“e (Şiddin). 


iv, 71; xii, 46; xix, 42,57; Ivii, 18; and dale v, 79. 
A person of integrity. 


Obviously it may be taken as a genuine Arabic formation from 


8 on the measure İs, though this form is not very common. 


1 Fraenkel,in Beitr. Ass.,iii, 69 ; Noldeke, Newe Beitrâge, 50 ; Cheikho, Nasrâniya, 
181,222; Horovitz, KU, 69; Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 19. 

3 So Fraenkel, Vocab, 20; Sprenger, Leben, ii, 195n.; Rudolph, Abhângigketi, 
61; Ahrens, Muhammed, 180; von Kremer, Sireifzüge, p. ix. 

3 Sehulthess, Zez, 167; Schwally, Idioticon, 79; and cf. Horovitz, JPN, 212. 
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As used in the Çur'ân, however, it seems to have a technical sense, 
being used in the sing. only of Biblical characters, and in the plu. 
as “ the righteous ”, and for this reason it has been thought that we 


can detect the influence of the Heb.-Aram. p”13. Thus Fleischer, 
Kleinere Schriften, ti, 594, says : “ Das Wort ist dem heb.-aram. 
218 entlehnt, mit Verwandlung des Vocals der ersten Silbe in ? 


nach dem bekannten reinarabischen çul” 


In the O.T. 9“78 means just, righteous, and is generally rendered 
by Öikatos inthe LXX. In the Rabbinic NP”TS the sense of piety 


becomes even more prominent and it is used in a technical sense for 
the pious, as in Succa, 45, b. It is precisely in this sense that Joseph, 


Abraham, and Idris are called ho, and the Virgin Mary dl in 


the Çur'ân, and there can be little doubt that both the Arabic Ri 
and the Eth. 2“ are of this Aram. origin.! 


K 
biye (Şıra). 
Öccurs some forty-five times, e.g. 1,5, 6; 1, 136, 209, ete. 
A Way. 
The word is used only in a religious sense, usually with the ad). 


ça, and though freguently used by Muhammad to indicate his own 


prcaching, it 1s also used of the teaching of Moses (xxxvii, 118) and 
Jesus (ıti, 44), and sometimes means the religious way of life in general 
(cf. vu, 15). 

The early Muslim authoritles knew not what to make of the word. 


They were not sure whether it was to be spelled bi rd, > re, Or 


bi ))2 and they were egually uncertain as to its gender, al-Akhfash 


I C£. Horovitz, KU, 49; Vacca, El,iv, 402; Ahrens, Christliches, 19; Grimme, 
ZA, xxvi, 162, thought it was of S. Arabian origin, and this may be supported by the 


occurrence Of ©» fı — Şiddig (7) as « proper namein the inscription, Glaser, 265 
(— CIS,iv, No. 287), though the vocalization here may be Şâdig (Rossini, Glossartum, 
222; cf. Ryekmans, Noms propres, i, 182, 269). The Phon. name Zuövx may also 
represent 9IX (Harris, Glossary, 141). 

2 Vide Bagh.oni, 6, and Jawhari, sub voc. 
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propounding a theory that in the dialect of Elijâz it was fem. and in the 
dialect of Tamim masc. Many of the early philologers recognized it 
as a foreign word, as we learn from as-Suyüti, 119, 322 ; Muzhir,1, 130 ; 
Mutaw, 50. They said it was Greek, and are right in so far as it was 
from the Hellenized form of the Lat. strata that the word passed into 
Aram. and thence into Arabic. 

The word was doubtless first introduced by the Roman admınistra- 
tilon into Syria and the surrounding territory, so that sirata became 
oTpâra (ef. Procopius, ii, 1), and thence Aram. N'DIDON; DON; 
NUNON;, NONDI; Syr. İZhel.2 From Aram. it wasan carly 


borrowing into Arabic, being found in the early poetry.? 


7 ze (Sar) 

xxvii, 44; xxvili, 38; xl, 38. 

Tower. 

The Lexicographers were not very sure of its meaning. They 
generally take it to mean a palace or some magnificent building 
(Jawhari), or the name of a castle (T'A, ii, 179), while some say It means 


glass tiles— 7 > 0 LY . ALI these explanatlons, however, scem 


to be drawn from the Çur'ânic material, and they do not explain 


how the word can be derived from G po. 


Nöldeke, Newe Beitrâge, 51, pointed out that in all probability 
the word is from Eth. &'Gah a room, sometimes used for templum, 
sometimes for palatium, but as Dillmann, Ler, 1273, notes, always for 
aedes altiores conspicuae. This is a much likelier origin than the Aram. 
71998, which, though in the Targum to Jud. ix, 49, it means cifadel 
or fortified. place, usually means a deep cavity in a rock, and is the 


eguivalent of Ar. E yo not of C: ro. Itisdoubtful if the word 


1 C£. Krauss, Griechische und latetnische Lehnwörter m Talmud, ti, 82, 413. A 


parallel formation is 1017120 (— VUYAUO) — oTpaTWTNS. 
2 Of particular interest is the fact that in an eschatological sense it passed from 


Aramaic into Pahlavi as (Ç040 srât. C£. Bailey in JRAS, 1934, p. 505. 


3 Fraenkel, Vocab, 25; von Kremer, Ideen, 226,n.; Dvotâk, Fremdw, 26, 31, 76; 
Vollers, ZDMG,), 614; li, 314. 
4 Hoffmann, ZA, xi, 322. What Fraenkel, Fremdw, 237, means by PMOX I know 


not. 
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occurs in the genuine old poetry, but it is found in the S. Arabian 


inscriptlons, where Xİ. Xİ)R — aedificium elatum (Rossini, 
Glossarium, 225). 


ii (Salaba). 

iv, 156; v,37; vii, 121; xii,4l; xx, 74; xxvi, 49. 

To crucify. 

The passages are all relatively late. Once it refers to the crucifixlon 
of our Lord (iv, 156), once to the crucifixion of Joseph's prison com- 
panjon (xii, 41), and in all the other passages to a form of punishment 
which Muhammad seems to have considerel was a favourite pas- 
time of Pharaoh, but which in v, 37, he holds out as a thrcat against 


those who reject his mission. 
The word cannot be explained from Arabic, as the verb is denomina- 


tive from le. This o occurs inthe old poetry, e.g. an-Nâbigha, 


nn, 10 (Ahlwardt, Divans, p. 4), and “Adi b. Zald (Aghânı, ni, 24), ete, 
and is doubtless derived from Aram. Na) pi Syr. İm gas 
Fraenkel, Fremdw,276,claims. The word is not original in Aram., how- 
ever, and perhaps came originally from some Iranian source from a root 


represented by the Pers. Lale (Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 614). Mingana, 


Syriac Influence, 86, claims that it was from Syr. rather than from 
Jewish Aram. that the word came to Arabic, and as the Eth. HAAN 
scems to be of this origin,! it may be s0.? 


e 
Dİ po (Salawaât). 

xxn, dl. 

Places of worship. 

Though the Commentators are not unanimous as to its meaning 
they are in general agrced that it means the synagogue of the Jews, 
and as such many of them admit that it is a borrowing from Heb. 
(Raid. and Zam. on the passage: al-Jawâligi, Mu'arrab, 95; as-Suyüti, 

1 Theform NA islater and derived from the Arabic (Nöldeke, Neue Bettrâge, 35). 


2 So Ahrens, Christliches, 40. 
3 That it was a borrowing is evident from the large crop of variant rcadings of 
the word noted by al-“Ukbari, Iml&', ii, 89. 
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Itg, 322; al-Khafâji, 123; as-Sijistâni, 201). This idea thatit is Hebrew 
is derived, of course, from the notlion that the word means synagogues. 
It could be from the Aram. NMİ73 which means prayer, but the 
theory of Ibn Jinni in his Muhtasab, guoted by as-Suyüti, Mutaw, 55, 
that it is Syriac, is much more likely,! for though ZAN ş means 
prayer, the commonliy used 1ZaS $ İD means a place of prayer, 
1.€. TpOTEVXN, which Rudolph, 4bhângigkeit, T, n.,* would take 
as the reference in the (ur'ânic passage. As we find XO1h — chapel 
in a S. Arabian inscription,3 however, it is possible that the word first 
passed into S. Arabian and thence into the northern language. 


G 


ele (Sall), 


Of very freguent occurrence. 
To pray. 
0 


w 
. ği “ei > e 
Besides the verb we find in the Çurân o yz prayer, han ONE 
> 5 z 


e 9 - | — 
who prays, and lan place of prayer. pe however, 18 MOOR DAL Ye 
ae ” 


from 5 sle, as Sprenger, Leben, iii, 527,n. 2, had noted,4 and > 


itself seems to have been borrowed from an Aramaic source (Nöldeke, 


Çorans, 255, 281). 
The origin, of course, is from RS — as, as has been 


generally recognized,5 for the Eth. R4A*1* is from the same source 


(Nöldeke, Neve Beitrâge, 36). It may have been from Jewish Aramalic 


but more probably from Syr.,8 for the common phrase Yal sb, 


as Wensinek, Joden, 105, notes,isgood Syriac. It wasan early borrowing 
(Horovitz, JPN, 185), used in the early poets and thus guite familiar 


1 Fraenkel, Vocab, 21; Dvorfâk, Fremdw, 31; Schwally, Iditoticon, 80, 125. 

3 See also Pautz, Offenbarung, 149. 

3 Hommel, Süğdarab. Chrest., 125; Rossini, Glossartum, 224. 

4 The primary meaning of e is toroast, cf. Heb. mEXx ; Eth. BAM. al-Khafajı, 
124, seems to feel that isa borrowed form. 

5 Fraenkel, Vocab, 21; Wensinek, ET, Art. “ Salat”; Bell, Origin, 5l, 91, 142; 
Pautz, Offenbarung, 149; Rudolph, Abhangigkeit, 56 ; Grünbaum, ZDMG, xl, 275; 
Mittwoch, Entstehungegeschichte des talamischen Gebets, pp. 6, 7 ff.; Zimmern, Akkad. 
Fremdw, 65; Ahrens, Muhammed, 117. 

8 Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86 ; Schwally, Idiottcon, 80, 125. 
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in pre-Islamic days,! and the substantive DİM preces 1s found in 
the 8. Arabian inscriptions (Rossini, Glossartum, 224). 


#*r 
—.> (Şanam). 


vi, 74; vi, 134; xiv,838; xxi,58; xxvi, Tİ. 
An idol, 


© 
Found only in the plu. pie İ, and only in relatively late passages. 


İt is curious that it occurs only in connection with the Abraham legend, 
save in one passage (vii, 134), where it refers to the Canaanites. 


As we find TİR in the 8. Arabian inseriptions,? D. H. Müller, 


WZKM,1, 30, would regard ni a8 a genuine Arabic word. It has, 


however, no explanation from Arabic material, and the philologers are 


driven to derive it from GS meaning y (LA, xv,241; al-Khafâji, 


124). 
It was doubtless an early borrowing from Aramaic. The root DoX 


appears to be common Semitic,3 cf. Akk. salmu *and Ar. elo 10 cut 


off, so Heb. mph Phon. D5x. Aram. KOZ . Syr. İma, an 


image, would doubtless mean something cut out of wood or stone. 


NX and NM? occur not infreguently in the Nabataean 
inseriptlons (RES, ii, 467, 477 ; Cook, Glossary, 101),9 and it was from 
some such Aram. form that the word came into use in N. Arabia,8 


giving us the İİİAJB we find in a Safaite inseription,” the > of the 


early Arabic poetry and of the Çur'ân, and perhaps a Nabatacan 
DİS inan inseription fronı Madâ'in Şâlih.8 


I Nöldeke, Neve Beitrâge, 29, and cf. Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 203 — Diwân, iv, 11. 
2 CIS,iv, No.ii, 1. 4, and see Gildemeister, ZDMG, xxiv, 180; RES, ii, 485. 
3 But see Noldeke, ZDMG, xl, 733. 

4“ Zimmem, Akkad. Fremduw, 8. 


5 So the S. Arabian İf (Rossini, Glossarium, 224; RES, ii, 485). 

8 Fraenkel, Fremdw, 273; Pautz, Offenbarung, 175, n. 2; Robertson Smith, 
Kinship, 300. 

7 Halövy,inyJA, vii€ sörie, xvii, 222. 

9 RES,ii, No. 1128. 
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pe? 
di 4 (Suwü9). 

xli, 72. 

A drinking cup. 

It occurs only in the Joseph story for the king's drinking cup 
which was put in Benjamin's sack. 

The word was a puzzle to the exegetes and we find a fine crop 


of varlant readings—# Le, çam pls, ld mo, Or çi. besides the 
accepted ei Fither pl Or se şo would make if meana 


measure for grain, and ple or di w> would probably mean something 


fashioned or moulded, e.g. a gold ornament. 

The Muslim authoritles take the word as Arabic, but Nöldeke has 
shown that It is the Eth. Z“Pğd, which is actually the word used of 
Pharaoh's cup in the Joseph story of Gen. xl lin the Ethiopic Bible. 


se (Şawümi'). 


xxli, dl. 


Plu. of İra g5> a cloister. 


The Commentators differ among themselves as to whether it stands 
for a Jewish, a Christian, or a Şâblan place of worship. They agree, 


however, in deriving it from (cf. Ibn Duraid, 166), and Fraenkel 


agrees,2 thinking that originally it must have meant a high tapering 


building.3 The difficulty of deriving it from — however, 15 obvlous, 


and al-Khafajı, 123, lists it as a borrowed word. 
Its origin is apparently to be sought in S. Arabia, from the word 
that is behind the Eth. 297017 a hermi's cell (Nöldeke, Betrâge, 


1 Neue Beitrâge, 55. 

? Fremdw, 269. 

3 It certainiy has the meaning of minaret in such passages as Aghâni, xx, 85; 
Amâlı, ii, 79; Jahiz, Mahâsin, 161, and Dozy, Supplömeni, i, 845. -So the Judaco- 
Tunisian MWOX means campanile (Nöldeke, Neve Beitrâge, 52). Lammens, OC, 
ix (1904), pp. 35, 33, suggests that originalliy ge meant the pillar of a Stylite 


ascetic. 
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52),1 though we have as yet no S. Arabian word with which to com- 
pareit. 


“ 


e 
0) w> (Süral). 

xl, 66; İxiv, 83; İxxxli,8. 

Form, picture. 

We also find the denominative verb sy inili, 4; vi, 10; xl, 
66; İxiv,8. 

That the philologers had some difficulty with the word is evident 
from the Lexicons, cf. LA, vi, 143, 144. The word has no root in 


Arabic, for it does not seem possible to explain it from a N şe which 


means to incline a (hing towards (cf. Heb. 110 (0 turn aside, and the 
süru, to rebel of the Amarna tablets). 

Fraenkel, F'remdw, 272, suggests, therefore, that 1t is derived from 
the Syr. (250ş form, image, figure, from a root 30, to deseribe, 
picture, form (ct. Heb. 118 to delineate). In Aram. also N118 and 
NI1178 mean picture, form, and in the 8S. Arabian inseriptions we 
find )DR not infreguentiy with the meaning of imaye.? Tt is very 
probable that 1t was from 8. Arabia that the word came into use ın the 
North,? and doubtless at an early period, as it occurs in the carly 
poetry. 


Mo | > 
ps (Saum) and pe (Seyâm). 
ii, 179, 183, 192; 1v,94; v, 91,96; xix, 27; İvi, 5. 
Fasting. 
The verb occurs in ii, 180, 181, and the participle in xxxiü, 835, 


ele being obviously denominative from pm 


It will be noticed that the passages are all late, and that the word 
is a technical religious term, which was doubtless borrowed from some 
outside source, That there were Jewish influences on the Çur'ânic 


I Rudolph, Abhöngigkeit, Tn. 

2 Vide Hommel, Chrestomaih, 125 ; Mordtmann, Himyar. Insch., 14, 15; Rossini, 
Glossartum, 223. 

3 So Zimmem, Akkad. Fremdw, 27. 
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teaching about fasting has been pointed out by Wensinek, Joden, 1201. 1 
while Sprenger, Leben, iii, 55 f£., has emphasized the Christian influence 
thereon. In Nöldeke-Selıwaliy, i, 179-180, attention is drawn to the 
similarity of the Our'ânic teaching with fastıng as practised among 
the Manichaeans, and Margolioutlh, Early Development, 149, thinks Its 
origin is to be sought in some system other than the Jewish or Christian, 
though doubtless influenced by both, 80 it is not easy to determine the 
origin of the word till we have ascertalned the origin of the custom. 
Fraenkel, Vocab, 20, would derive it from the Heb. DS? but it is 
more likely to have come from Aram. 013, Syr. İoo Ş which is also 
the source of the Eth. Rap (Nöldeke, Newe Bettrâge, 36), and the Arm. 
#nd.3 The Syr. form is the nearer phonologically to the Arabic 
and may thus be the immediate source, as Mingana, Syriac Influence, 
86, urges. The word would seem to have been in use in Arabia before 
Muhammad's day,* but whether fasting was known in other Arab 
communitles than those of the Jews and Christians is uncertain. 5 


Elb (Töghün). 

li, 257, 259; iv, 54, 63, 78; v, 65; xvi, 38; xxxix, 19. 

Idolatry. 

This curious word is used by Muhammad to indicate an alternative 
to the worship of Allah, as Râghib, Mufradat, 307, recognizes. Men are 
warned to “ serve Allah and avoid Tâghüt ” (xvi, 38; xxxix, 19); 
those who disbelieve are sald to fight in the way of Tâghüt and have 
Tâghüt as their patron (iv, 78; ii, 259); some seek oracles from 
Tâghüt (iv, 63), and the People of the Book are reproached because 
some of them, though they have a Revelation, yet believe in Tâghüt 
(iv,54; v, 65). 

It is thus clearly a technical religious term, but the Commentators 
know nothing certain about it. From Tab. and Bagh. on li, 257, we 


1 C£. Sehwally, Idioticon, 74. 

3 Grünbaum, ZDMG, xl, 275, is uncertain whether from Heb. or Aram.; cf. also 
Pautz, Offenbarung, 150, n. 3. 

3 Hübsehmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 306. 

4 Cheikho, Nasrâniya, 179. 

5 Sehwaliy, Idtoticon, 74n.: “ Naturlich mussen auch die heidnischen Araber 
das Fasten als religiose Übung gehabt haben, aber das vom Islam cingeführte 
Fasten empfanden sie als ein Novunı.” 
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learn that some thought it meant ola, others edimi or ys, 


& “ 
others ol g! Or çime |, and some thought it a name for al-Lât and 


al“Uzzâ. The general opinion, however, is that it is a genuine Arabic 


word, a form «5 l.3 from e to go beyond thelimi(LA,x1x,232; TA, 


x, 225, and Râghib, op. cit.). This 1s plausible, but hardiy satisfactory, 
and we learn from as-Suyüti, Jig, 322; Mutaw,3T,that some of the early 
authoritles recognizcd it as a loan-word from Abyssinlan. 

Geiger, 56, sought its origin in the Rabbinic MİDE) error which is 
sometimes used for idols, as in the Jerusalem Talmud, Sanh, x, 284, 
DAMIYADI DD UR “wee to you and to your idols”, and 
whose cognate NÜ is freguently used in the Targums for 
idolatry,! a meaning casily developed from the primary verbal meaning 


of NUM 0 go astray (cf. Heh. ID) ; Syr. İZ; Ar. veb). 


Geiger has had many followers in this theory of a Jewish origin 
for Tâghüt,? but others have thought a Christian origin more probable. 
Sehwally, Zdioticon, 38, points out that whereas in Edessene Syriac 
the common form is |laasZ meaning error, yet in the Christian- 
Palestinian dialect we find the form Nas2,3 which gives gulte as 
close an eguivalent as the Targumic NMIYO). The closest parallel, 
however, is the Eth. /)P'p from an unused verbal root m0 (the 


eguivalent of : 1800, ab), which primitively means defection from the 


true religion, and then is used to name any superstitious beliefs, 
and also is a common word for idols, translating the e€/6w)Xa Of 
both the LXX and N.T. It is probable, as Nöldeke, Neve Bettrâge, 35, 
notes, that this word itself is ultimately derived from Aramaic, but 
we can be reasonably certain that as-Suyütr's authorities were right in 
giving the Arabic word an Abyssinian origin.* 


I Geiger, 203, and sec examplesin Levy, TW,i, 312. 

2 Von Kremer, Ideen, 226,n.; Fraenkel, Hocab, 23; Pautz, Offenbarung, 175; 
Eickmann, Angelologie, 48; Margoliouth, ERE, vi, 249; Hirsehfeld, Judische 
Elemente, 65. 

3 Sehulthess, Lex, 76. Mingana, Syriac Infiuence, 85, also holds to a Syr. origin 
for the word. 

* Nöldeke, op. cit., 48. It should be noted, however, that in the incantation 
texts NMIYİM means false deity, which is very close to the Çur'ânic usage. Cf. 
Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Tezts, p. 290. 
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. 

u5 Lb (Tâlüt). 
ii, 248, 250. 
Saul. 


Some of the early authorities know that It was a foreign word. Baid. 


tells us thatit 1s ($ ys anl and al-Jawâligi, Mw'arrab, 103 ; al-Khafâji, 


128, give it as non-Arabic. 
The Heb. word is ONE 1 and none of the Christian forms derived 


therefrom give us any parallel to gi. The philologers derive his 
name İrom jib to be tall, evidentiy influenced by the Biblical story, 
as we sec from Bagh. on ü, 248. Geiger, 182, suggested that gib was 


a rhyming formatlon from jik to parallel «5 ge. The word is not 
known carlier than the Our'ân,? and would secım to be a formation of 


Muhammad himself from DİNDİ, a name which he may not have heard 
or remembered correctiy, and formed probabiy under the influence 


of Ji to rhyme with <5 ge 


” 


Ee (Taba'a). 


iv, 154; vii, 98,99; 1x,88,94: x,75; xvi,11l0; xxx,59; xl,37; 
xİvii, 18; İIxl, 8. 

To seal. 

Only found in late Meccan and Madinan passages, and always in 
the technical religious sense of God “ sealing up the hearts ” of un- 
believers. 

The primitive mcaning of the Semitic root scems to be lo sınk in, 


cf. Akk. föbü, to sink in, tabbü'u, diver ; Heb. VW) ; Aram. v0 
Syr. VAZ, to sink ; Eth. m9”0, todip,lo immerse.* From this came 


I This wasknown to the Commentators, e.g. ath-Tha'labi, Çisas, 185, says that his 
name in Heb.is 8 çr Jşl&, which is a very fair representation of wp Ja DINIZ. 


2 'The occurrence in Samau'al is obviously not genuine ; ef. Noldeke, ZA, xxvii, 
178. 
3 Horovitz, KO, 123; JPN, 163. 


* Maybe the Ar. cb rust represents this primitive sense. 
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the more technical use for a die, e.g. Phon. YA) coin!; Akk. 
timb'u, signetring ; Heb. MYABD signet ; Syr. aj seal 


(Gpdpayis) and coin (VoyLoya). 
Fraenkel, Fremdw, 193, pointed out that in this sense of scalıng 


the Arabic verb 1s denominative İrom e which is derived from the 


Syr. İam2? We actually find «22 used in the sense of obstupefecit 
in Eph. Syr., ed. Overbeck, 95, |. 26— YAZ 144352 şa Üo İoa 
14300143, and Yİ) occurs in the incantation texts (Montgomery, 
Aramaic Incantation Teats, Glossary, p. 105). 


p wi) 
sb (Tabag). 
İxvi, 3; İxxi, 14; İxxxiv, 19. 


Stage or degree. 


The form 9 Lb used in İxvii, 3; İxxi, 14, is really the plu. of dağ vb. 


It is used only of the stages of the heavens, botli in a physical 
and a spiritual sense, and for this reason, Zimmer, Akkad. Fremduw, 46, 
derives it direetly from Mesopotamia, the Akk. #ubugtu, plu. tubugalı, 
meaning Weltrâwme (wohl in 7 Stufen übereinander gedachı). 


ye” (Tahara). 
Occurs very İreguentİy, e.g. ili, 37; v, 45. 
To make clean or pure. 


The root itself is genuine Arabic, and may be compared with Aram. 


MD o be elem; NUU, Syr. bo brighiness; Heb. OB 


to be clean, pure ; the S. Arabian İİ in Hal, 682 (Rossini, Glossarium, 
159), and the Ras Shamra 110. 

In its technical sense of “to make religiously pure ”, however, 
there can be little doubt that it, like the Eth. APUZ and F-MUL 
(Nöldeke, Newe Beitrâge, 36), has been influenced by Jewish usage. 
It will be remembered that MÜ is used freguentiy in Leviticus 


1 In Tyrian cireles as early as the third century B.o. Cf. Harris, Glossary, 105. 
3 As Fraenkel notes, the un-Arabic form eb is itself sufficient evidence that 


it isa borrowed form. 
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for ceremonial cleanness, and particularly in Ezekiel for moral cleanli- 
ness. Similar is its use in the Rabbinic writings, and in late passages 
Muhammad's use of the word 1s sometimes strikingiy parallel to 
Rabbinic usage. 


, 
sg (Tübâ). 

xl, 28. 

Good fortune, happiness. 


The favourite theory among the philologers was that it came from 


ER (Râghib, Mufradat, 312), though not all of them were happy 


with this solutlon as we see from Tab. on the passage, and both as- 
Suyüti, Jig, 322, and al-Jawâligi, Mu'arrab, 103, guote authority for 
its being a forelgn word.! 

It is obviously the Syr. İmağ — pakapıos or UAKApLI HOS, as 
Fraenkel, Vocab, 24, saw,? which, of course, is connected with the 


common Semitic root 2, which appcars in Arabic as .b? 


and $. Arabian as İİTİİ. 


ME 
Dye (Tün) 

11, 60,87; iv, 153; xix,583; xx,82; xxili, 20; xxvlli, 29, 46: li, 
1; xev, 2. 

Mt. Sınai. 


Twice it is expressiy coupled with sl and except in li, 1, 


where it might mean mountain in general, it is used only in connection 
with the experlences of the Israelites at Sinai. 

It was early recognized by the philologers as a foreign word. 
al-Jawâligi, Mu'arrab, 100 ; Ibn Çutaiba, Adab al-Kâtib, 527 ; as-Suyüti, 
Muzhir,1, 130; and Baıd.onlü, 1, give it as a Syriac word, though others, 


1 They were uncertain, however, whether to regard it as Abyssinian or Indian— 
Mutaw, 39, 51. 

2 So Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86; Dvofâk, Fremdw, 18. 

3 Lagarde, Übersicht, 26, 69. > 

* See Kunstlinger, “ Tür und Gabal im Kurân,” in RKocznik Orjentalisiyczny, v 
(1927), pp. 58-67. 
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as we learn from as-Suyüti, /tg, 322, thought that it was a Nabataean 
word. 

Heb. 118 — zr€rpa, from meaning a single rock or boulder, comes 
to have the sense of cliff, and Aram. Nİ isa mountain. So in the 


Targums *1'0'7 NİTÖ is Mt. Sinai,l but the ra ) p” of the 


Gurân is obviously the Syr. sala 3ağ which occurs beside ba 
a0). 


ola gb (Tüfün). 

vii, 130; xxix, 13. 

The Deluge. 

The Commentators did not know what to make of it. Tab. tells 
us that some took it to mean water, others death, others a torrent of 
rain, others a great storm,3 and so on, and from Zam. we learn that yet 
others thought it meant smallpoz, or the rinderpest or a plague of 
botls. 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 22, recognized that it was the Rabbinic NIB10) 
which 1s used, e.g., by Onkelos in Gen. vii, and which occurs in the 
Talmud in connection with Noah's story (Sanh. 962). o Fraenkel's 
theory has been generally accepted,9 but we find NND in 
Mandacan meaning deluge in general (Nöldeke, Mand. Gramm., 22, 
136, 309),5 and Syr. İımağ is used of Noah's flood in Gen. vi, 17, 
and translates KaTaKAvayos in the N.T., so that Mingana, 
Syriac İnfiuence, 86, would derive the Arabic word from a Christian 
SOUTCE. 

The flood story was known before Muhammad's time, and we find 


the word ob sb used in connection therewith in verses of al-A'shâ 


and Ümayya b. Abi-ş-Salt,8 but it is hardly possible to decide whether 


it came into Arabic from a Jewish or a Christian source. 


I Vide Onkeloson Ex. xix, 18. 

2 Fraenkel, Vocab, 21; Mingana, Syriac 1 nfiuence, 88 ; and see Horovitz, JPN, 
170; KU, 123ff.; Guidi, Della Sede, 571. 

3 It can hardiy be connected, however, with the Gk. rvdör, 

* Hirschfeld, Beitrâge, 45; Horovitz, KU, 93; Massignon, Lezigue, 52; Well. 
hausen, ZDMG, Ixvii, 633. 

* Also on the incantation bowls, ef, Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts, 
Glossary, p. 290. 

© ALA'shâ in Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 145 — Diwân, xiii, 59; Umayya, xxvi,l ; 
Xx, 10 (ed. Schulthess). 
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eb (Tın). 

Mi, 43; v, 110; vi, 2; vi, İl; xvii, 63; xxlli, 12; xxviii, 38; 
XXXİi, 6; Xxxvii, İl; xxxvii, 71, 77; li, 38. 

Clay. 

The Our'ân uses it particularly for the clay out of which man 
was created. 

Jawhari and others take it to be from ob, but this verb is clearly 


denominative, and Fraenkel, Fremduw, 8, 1s doubtless correct in thinking 
it a loan-word from N. Semitic. 

We find NT) elayin Jewish Aram. but not conmonly used. The 
Syr. İlağ was much more widely used. From some source in the 
Mesopotamian area the word passed into Iranlan, where we find 
the Phiv. ideogram wpG fna, meaning clay or mud (PPGI, 219; 
Frahang, Glossary, p. 119), and it was probabiy from the same source 
that it came asan early borrowing into Arabic, where we find it used in 
a general sense in the old poetry, e.g. Hamâsa, 712,1. 14. 


ir (Alam). 
Of very freguent occurrence (but only in the plu. gi Ley 


The world, the universe. 

The form is not Arabic as Fraenkel, Vocab, 21, points out, and 
the attempts of the Muslim authoritles to prove that it is genuine 
Arabic are not very successful.? Râghib, Mufradât, 349, guotes as 


parallels Lb and pls. but these are borrowings İron a7 and 


İsoda respectively (Fraenkel, Fremdw, 252 and 193). Another indica- 


tlon that the word is foreign 1s the plu. form cake (Fraenkel, 


Vocab, 21). 
Tt is difficult, however, to decide whether the word was borrowed 
from Jewish or Christian sources.? Hirschfeld, Beğtrâge, 37, plcads for 


1 Fischer, Glossar, 86, shows that this plu. in the Çur'ün means “ mankind ”, 
? In S. Arabian, however, we have 410 — mundum (Rossini, Glossarium, 207). 


3 That it was an early borrowing is clcar from the fact that Kh d1o occurs ina 
monotheistic S. Arabian inseription published by Mordtmann and Müller in VZKAM, 
Xx, 287; ef. p. 289 therein. 
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a Jewish origin,! and there is much to be said in favour of this. Heb. 
0519 means any duration of time, and in the Rabbinic writings it, 
like Aram. ND2Y, comes to mean age or world, as e.g. #Til DE 
“ this world ” as contrasted with the next Nahl D9Y7 (Levy, 
ii, 655). o Grünbaum also points out, ZDMG, xxxix, 571, that the 
common (ur'ânic çiya Ml u) is precisely the Ony 712) of 
the Jewish liturgy. o On the other hand, KDOY occurs in Palm. and 


SU in Nab. inscriptions,? and the Syr. İsoSa, which Fraenkel, 
Vocab, 21, suggested as its origin, means both av and KOoUOS, 
while the expression MA NLAN in the Christian-Palestinian dialect, 
is, as Sehwally notes,3 a curiously close parallel in form to the Our'ânic 


e (Abd). 
Of very İreguent occurrence (also other forms, e.g. öle, etc.). 


A worshipper. 
The Toot is common Şemitic, cf. Akk. abdu*; Heb. 709; 


O.Aram. 737; Syr. İ,as; Phon. 747; Sab. İle (and perhaps 
th. Oflm, Dilan; Lex, 988). 

The guestion of its being a loan-word in Arabic depends on the 
more fundamental guestion of the meaning of the root. İfits primitive 
meaning is do worshöp, then the word retains this primitive meaning in 
Arabic, and all the others are derived meanings. There 1s reason, 
however, to doubt whether worship is the primitive meaning. İn the 
O.Aram. 127 means (o make or to do, and the same meaning is very 
common in Jewish Aram. and Syr. In Heb. TU isto work, and so 


739 primarily means worker, as Nöldeke b pointed out,8 and 
the sense of to serve is derived from this.? o With 729 meaning to 


I So de Saey, JÂ4, 1829, p. 1618. Pautz, Offenbarung, 105, n. 5, and see Sacco, 
Credenze, 28; Ahrons, Muhammed, 41, 129; Horovitz, JPN, 215. 

3 J6 occurs with the meaning of age or time in the Zenjirli insecription. 

38 Jdioticon, 67, 68 — dıs Tods deüvas, 

4 Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 47. 

8 Notice partıculariy the Niph. 1399 to be tilled, used of land. 

8 ZDMG, xl, 741. He compares the Eth. 71)Ğ to work and '1'1)G a labourer. 

? Gerber, Verba Denominativa, p. 14. 

P 
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serve, we get Heb. T1)Ü ; Aram. N“T48; Syr. as; Phon. 1Y; 
and Akk. abdu, all meaning slave or vassal, like the Ar. xe, 
Sab. İlle, (From this it is a simple matter to see how with the 


developing cults TU comes to be a worshipper, and e to worshap, 


i.e. to serve God. 
The inseriptions from N. Arabia contain numerous examples of 


TY joined with the name of a divinity, e.g. N101779 — 
Gİ de; MİDTDY — öle n229 AY üc; 
NTONTZU — all ac; NIDORTDU — all de, to guote 


only from the Sinaitic inseriptions.! Also in the S. Arabian 
inseriptions we find )X8oDlo “Abd “Athtar; 1140110 “Abd Kallal ; 
h4$Hile “Abd Shams, etc.? oIt thus secms clear that the sense of 
worshup, worshipper came to the Arabs from their nelghbours in 
pre-İslamic times,3 though it is a little doubtful whether we 
can be so definite as Fischer, Glossar, 77, in stating that it is from 


Jewish 718. 


2 e 
$y0-8 ÇAbgarı). 
Iv, 76. 
A kind of rich carpet. 


It occurs only in an early Meccan Süra in a passage describing 
the delights of Paradise. 
The exegetes were gulte at a loss to explain the word. Zam. says 


that it refers to ys, a town of the Jinn, which is the home of all 


wonderful things, and Tab., while telling us that ç$ ye 1s the same as 


I Cook, Glossary, 87, 88. For the Safaitic sce DN72XY : 7117139, etc. in Littmann, 
Semittc İnscriptions, 1904 ; Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 155, 240, 241, and compare 
the Phon. examples in Harris” Glossary, 128, 129. 

3 VidePılter, Index of South Arabian Names, for references, and Rossini, Glossarium, 
201. 

3 It was commonly used in this sense in the old poetry, see Cheikho, Nasrüniya, 
172. Ahrens, Christliches, 20, would derive 53lue directiy from the MAY 5 of. 


Horovitz, JPN, 213. 
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0l 3) Or çu states that the Arabs called every wonderful thing 


Sie 
It seems to be an İranian word. Addai Sher, 114, suggests that it 
İ 


is the Pers. ys , Le. Sl meaning “something splendid ”, from 


.>İ splendour and Lg something made. That would be Phlv. Şa 


ab — lustre, splendour ! (cf. Skt. #TAT) and Yu kâr — labour, affarr 
from Av. Yy kâr (cf. Skt. #T0.3 so Phiv. uygu would mcan a 


splendid or gorgeous piece of work. It must be admitted, however, 
that this derivatlon seems very artificial. 


iç (At). 
XXII, 30, 84. 
Ancient. 
İt occurs only in a Madinan Süra in a reference to the Ka'ba cad 


Gizli. 
The exegetes had some trouble with the word, though they usually 


vE 2,2 ; 5 
try to derive it İrom , 4.26, whose meaning, as commonly used in the 


old poetry, is £o be free. The verb occursin Akk. etögu ; Heb. pnM9 
meaning io move, (0 advance, but the sense of to be old seems purely an 
Aram. development, and occurs only as an Aramaism in Hebrew.4 

Aram. pM9, KP'MU; Syr. İmha are guite commonly 
used, and p9MÜ, in the sense of old, occurs in a Palm. inscription of 
A.D. 193,9 but Vollers, ZDMG, xiv, 854 ; li, 3815, claims that the root 
owes this meaning to the Lat. antiguws, in which case the word 
probabiy came early into Arabic from an Aramaic source.9 


I PPGI, 87, and ef. Horn, Grundriss, Ş$ 3. 

2? West, Glossary, 194, and Horn, Grundriss, Ş 831. 

3 Bartholomac, 4/W, 444f. 

* BDB,801. 

* de Voguğ, İnscriptions, No.6,1.4, and ef. Lidzbarski, Jandbuch, 348 ; Ryockmans, 
Noms propres, i, 112. 

©“ İt was usedin the early poetry, e.g. Al-A'shâ (Geyer, Zwet Gedichte, i, 18) and 
Mufaddaliyât, xxvi, 34. 
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K 
ce (Adn). 

ix, 73; xili, 23; xvi, 33; xviii, 30; xix, 62; xx, 78; xxxv, 30; 
xxxvili, 50; xl,8; İzi, 12; xevli, 7. 

Eden. 

It is always found in the combination ye vi as Garden 


of Eden, and always used esehatalogically, never in the sense of the 
earthly home of Adam and Eve. It is not found in the carliest Süras, 
and is commonest in guite late passages. Muhammad apparentiy 
learned the phrase only in its later sense of Paradise, and in xxvi, 85, 
refers t0 İt a8 ppami İdiz. 

The general theory of the Muslim savants is that it is a genuine 


Arabic word İrom yle to abide or stay in a place (LÂ, xvii, 150; 


KR 
TA,ix,2174),and Râghib, Mufradât, 328, says that le means gl ak 


Some, however, recognized it as a loan-word, as we learn İrom as- 
Suyüti, /ig, 323, though the authoritles were divided as to whether 
it was Syrlac or Greek. 


Obviously yAe vlü> represents the Heb. |71W 0, and as 79 
is properly delight, pleasure (the Gk. 7n80v1),1 the ill di> ol 


Kxvi, 85, is a very fair translation. The Arabic eguivalent of |717X, 
4 — > Ledi 


however, is )A£, with its derivatives ÇA£ and MAE delicacy, 


r” A 


softness, which clearly disposes of the theory of the Lexicographers 


of a derivation from ()4€. 


Marracci, Refutationes, 315, clajmed that the derivation of the 
Arabic word was directiy from the Heb. and this has been accepted 
by many later writers,? though Geiger, 47, admits that it is only in the 
later Rabbinic writings that J1U means a heavenly abode. 1t is 
possible, however, that it came from the Syr. vr, which is used not 


ICE J1Y tobe soft, and the Hiph. to live delicately, voluptuously. Syez, Eigen- 
namen, 14, however, wants to derive it from Babylonian ödinu meaning field or steppe. 

3 De SacyinyA, 1829, vol.iv, pp. 175, 1786; Pautz, Offenbarung, 2l5n.; Sacco, 
Credenze, 163. 
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only of the earthly Eden of Genesis but also of Paradise, and of that 
blessed state into which Christ brings men during their earthly sojourn- 
ings.1 It was from the Syr. that the Arm. wpgfu? was derived, 
but one must admit with Horovitz, Paradies, 7, that the Syrlac word 
was not so commonly used as the Rabbinic 178, and the probabilities 
are thus in favour of a Jewish derivatlon. 


» i» 
35 (Arab). 

İvi, 36. 

Pleasing. 

The word is found only in an early Meccan passage describing the 

we. 

delights of Paradise, where the ever-virgin spouses are Li > | f y, 
which is said to mean that they will be well pleasing to their Lords 
and of egual age with them. 


The difficulty, of course, is to derive it from the Ar.root .. ,£, 


which does not normally have atıy meaning which we can connect 


with 5 9 © in this sense. For this reason Sprenger, Leben, 11, 508, n., 


suggested. that it was to be explained from Heb. 1, one of the 
meanings of which is /o be swcet, pleasing, used, e.g.,in Ez. xvi, 37 ; 
Cant. ii, 14, very much as in the Our'ânic passage. So in the Targums 
0“) means sweet, pleasing (Levy, TW, ti, 240), but the word 1s not 
a common one, and it is not easy to suggest how it came to the Arabs. 
It is commonly used in the old poetry, which would point to an carly 
borrowing. 


536 (Azzara). 
v, 15; vii, 156; xivil, 9. 
To help. 
It is used only in late passages in the technical sense of giving 


aid in religious matters. 
Obviously it is not used in the normal sense of /o correci or punash, 


1 Vide Andrae, Ursprung, 151. 
3 Hübsehmann, ZDMG, xivi, 231; Arm. Gramm, i, 300. In the old version of 


Genesis, however, the word used is bybl, which is obviously from the Greek 'Eöey. 
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nor can it be a normal development of i ye to reprove, blame. The 


Lexicons are forced to illustrate this Çur'ânic use of the word from the 
Hadith whose usage is obviously dependent on the Çur'ân itselt 
(LA, vi, 231). 

It thus seems probable that the verb is denominative, formed 
from a borrowed “199 or (1179 meaning help, succour, which would 
have come to Muhammad from his contact with the Jewish communi- 
ties.1 As the Heb. and Phon. 799 ; Aram. 779; Syr. 3,8 are cognate 


with the Ar. Se to aid, it is possible to consider » |£ asa by-form of 
346, just as “İT occurs, though infreguentiy, beside 719 in the 


Palm. inseriptions,? but the fact that it is Jje and not b which 


means /0 help is against this, and in favour of its being a denominative. 


>) 
ys (Üzaır). 

IX, 30. 

Ezra. 

The reference is to the Biblical Ezra,3 and the name was recognized 
by the philologers as foreign. al-Jawâligi, Mu'arrab, 105, for example, 
recognizes it as Hebrew. 

The form of the name is difficult to explain. The Heb. is N17U 
and none of the Christian forms taken from this help us to explain 


, : 
Je. Finkel, MW, xvi, 306 suggests that it isa misreadingfor 7 5£ 


from Ps. ii, 7, but this does not seenı possible. Majdi Bey inthe Bulletin 
de la Soc. Khödiviale de Gdographie, viie s6r., No. 3 (1908), p. 8, claims 
that it represents Osiris, but this is absurd. Casanova, JÂ, cev (1924), 
p. 360, would derive it fronı ONTTU or ON*TIY, but all the proba- 
bilities are that it stands for NİTY, and the form may be due to 
Muhammad himself not properly grasping the name,f or possibliy 


1 So Horovitz, JPN, 214. 

? Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 338. 

3 Baid.on the passage tells us that the Jews repudiated with some asperity the 
statement of the Our'ân that they called Kzra the Son of God. 

4 See also Horovitz, KU, 127, 167; JPN, 169; Künstlinger, OLZ, xxxv (1932), 
381-3. 
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giving it deliberately the contemptuous diminutive form. A comparison 
with the Mandaean Elizar ! is too remote to be fruitful. 


4 , 
e yas (Ifrat). 
XXVıl, 39. 
Demon. 
The philologers would derive it from 46 to rub with dust, and tell 


us that the word is applied to Jinn or to men as meaning one who 
rolls his adversary in the dust (cf. LA, vi, 263). That the philologers 
had difliculty with it is evident from the number of possible forms 
given by Ibn Khâlawaih, 109. 

Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 167, 168, suggests that the word was formed 
under S. Arabian influence, but there seems nothing in this, and Barth, 
ZDMĞG, xivin. 17, would take it as a genuine Arabic word.? Hess, 
ZS, 1, 220, and Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 646, however, have shown that it is 


Persian, derived from Phiv. yoo âfrilan * (ef. Av. garyelda 


â&frındt *), which in Mod. Pers. is A, sl, the participle from ON el 


to creale, Paz. âfridan, Phiv. çe (Shikand, Glossary, 226), 


and used like the Ar, vw pia for creature. 


e 
Ümdle (Tiyün) 
İxxxın, 18, 19. 
İt 1s supposed to be the name of a place in the upper part of the 
heavens (or the name of the upper part of the heavens itself), where 
the Register of men's good actions is preserved. Some said it was the 


angel court Iİ İle | , LA, xix, 397 ; others that it means 
g ONLA ) 


the /hetghis (Tab. in loco), and others, arguing that ç gö > Ein 
v. 20 interprets “Tlliyün, said it meant a book (Bagh). 


* This Elizar appears as the chief of all priests; cf. Lidzbarski, Johannesbuch, 
li, 78 ff. 

2 Vide also his Nominalbildung, $ 250. 

3 Hom, Grundriss, $ 39, and ef. Vullers, Lezx,i, 44. 

* Reichelt, Awestisehes Elementarbuch, Glossary, 428. 
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Fraenkel, Vocab, 23, was doubtless right in taking it to be the 
Heb. 129, which is used as an appellation of God among both 
Hebrews and Phoenicians,! and as meaning higher or upper is used of 
ehambers of a house (Ez. xli, 7; xlü, 5), and in the Rabbinic writings 
refers to things heavenly as opposed to things earthly (Levy, Wörterbuch, 
ii, 658).2 

Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 163, wants to connect it with Eth. DAP, whose 
participle, he says, means buni gefârbte, and would refer it to the spotted 
pages of the books. There is little doubt, however, that we must regard 
it asa borrowing İrom the Jews. 


ii - 
e (“ITmâd). 


.|.. Li Li e vi. . 
xlli, 2; Xxxi,9; civ, 9 (sing. ALG); İxxxix, 6. 


A column or pole. 


The word can hardiy be derived from the Arabic verbal root KE 


to ağflict, and was apparentiy borrowed from the Aramaic. 

Zimmem, Akkad. Fremdw, 31, goes back to an Akk. imdu meaning 
a support for a house or a wall, from a root emödu, “md, to stand, which 
he would consider as having influenced the Canaanitish and Aramacan 
areas, whence we find Heb. “1199; Phon. “19 pillar, and Aram. 
N71109; Palm. NTMU ; Syr. hatos pillar. If so it must 
also have influenced the S. Arabian area, for there we find Sab. »do 
(D. H. Müller, Epigraphische Denkmâler aus Abessinten, 80) 3 and 
Eth. 09“£P, also meaning pillar. 

From the Aramalc, according to this theory, would have come 


the Ar. 2 ,# a pillar, and thence the denominative verb ME t0 prop, 


from which the Çur'ânic S|g would have been derived. In this case 


it would have been an early borrowing. 


1 Hoffmann, Phönizische Inechriften, pp. 48, 50, and Philo Byblius in Kusebius, 
Prep. Evang.,i, 80 (ed. Gainsford), karâ TovTOoUs yiverat Tıs 'Edıoöv kadovyevos “Yıbıaros. 

3 Noldeke, Newe Beitrâge, 28, and Horovitz, JPN, 215, agree that the origin 
was Jewish. 

3 Cf. Rossini, Glossarium, 209; Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 166. 
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,— 
ol ne (“Tmrân). 

ni, 30, 31; İxvi, 12. 

“Imrân, the father of Moses, Aaron, and Mirlam. 

In these passages we have the well-known confusion between 
Mirlam the sister of Moses and Aaron, and Miriam the mother of our 
Lord, and in spite of the attempts at defence made by Gerock,! Sale,? 
and Weil,3 we have no need to look elsewhere than the DU of 


the O.T. for the ultimate source of the name, though the direct borrow- 
ing would secm to have been from the Syr. İrS0x. 

Syez, Kigennamen, 60, would take it as a genuine Arabic name 
applied to D7MÜ because the name seems to be a formation from 


ye, and used in pre-İslamic times. Ibn Duraid, /shtögâg, 314, tells us 


ofan ol B724 among the Çudâ'a, and Ibn Çutaiba, Ma“ârıf, 223, speaks 


ofan e 3 — uv ol J# at Mecca. D.H. Müller, WZKM,i, 25, says 


the name was known in 8S. Arabia, and evidence for its existence in 
N. Arabia is found in a Greek inseription from the Hauran given by 
Lidzbarskiı, Ephemeris, ii, 331, which reads Avdov >aNEHoV KE 
"Eupavov Baocdov. as well as the Abü 'Imrân mentioned in 
Al-A'shâ.* Horovitz, KU, 128, also guotes Littmann's unpublished 
second volume No. 270 for an occurrence of the name in the Safalte 
inseriptions (cf. Ryekmans, Noms propres, 1, 167). 

This, however, hardiy affects the Çur'ânic name, for though we 
may agree that there was an early Arabic name of this form, it is surely 
clear, as both Lidzbarski and Horovitz note, that the Çur'ânic name 
came to Muhammad from his Jewish or Christian sources, though in 
the form it takes he may have been influenced by the Arabic name 
(Horovitz, JPN, 159). 


e pd 
LE Sr (“Ankabüt). 

XXIX, 40. 

Spider. 

1 Chistologie, pp. 22-8, followed by Sayous, J€sus-Christ GSapres Mahomet, Paris, 
1880, pp. 85, 36. 

* Koran,p.46,n.3. 


3 Muhammad der Prophet, 1843, p. 195,n. 
* Diwân (ed. Geyer), xxvii, 18. 
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The ending <> ,.- would suggest that it 1s of Aram. origin (Geiger, 


45), and this is confirmed by the fact that the Heb. 1s 29 , where 


the Heb. © would lead us to expect a <5 in Arabic, as e.g. VY”7D and 
Ez A 56 and ci etc. 

The form in the Targums 1s NM309 Or NI13100 , asin 
NU 19 spider's web, and it was probably from some Aram. 


form that it entered Arabic.1 The word occurs with n already in the 
N. Arabian inscriptions (Jaussen and Savignac, M1ss1on, 25). 


Ki N 
Ae (Td). 
v, 1l4. 

A festival. 


This sole occurrence is in the latest Madinan Süra in connection 
with Muhammad's curious confusion on the Lord's supper. 


The Lexicons try to derive it from >le, though as we sec from 


the discussion of al-Azhari in LA, iv, 314, they were sonıewhat in 
difficulties over it. Fraenkel, Fremdw, 276, pointed out that It has no 
derivation in Arabic, and it was doubtless borrowed from the Syr. 


? . . e a 
1153 though the root is common Semitic, and the Targumic NY 
is not impossible as the source. Itwould have been an early borrowing, 


for already in the Minaean inscriptions İYoM means festum instituit 
(Rossini, Glossaryın, 205). 


* 


5 (İsa). 
1, 81, 130, 254 ; iii, 40-8, 52, 78; iv, 156-169; v, 50,82, 109-116; 
vi,85; xix,35; xxxili, 7; xli, 11; xliii, 68; İvii, 27; İxi, 6, 14. 
Jesus. 


The majority of these passages are late. The name is generaliy 


I Vide BDB, 747. 
3 Vide Hess, Die Enizifferung der thamudischen Inschriften, No. 153. 
3 C£. Cheikho, Nasrâniya, 173; Fischer, Glossar, 90. 
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C ? Ü (s0, andis freguentiy accompanied by characteristic N.T. 


tıtles, e.g. cl all! is. a)! id 


Many Muslim authorities take the word as Arabic and derive it 


N 7 . . 
from ,yeA8 to be a dingy while, whence ,ye$ & reddish whiteness 
» o 
(Lane, sub voc.), or from ww meaning a stallıons urme; 80 
Râghib, Mufradât, 359 (cf. LA, vii, 31). Zam. on ili, 40, however, 
dismisses these suggestions with some scorn,! and there were many who 
recognized it as a foreign word.? al-Jawâligi, Mu'arrab, 105 ; al-Khafâji, 
134, give it as such, andin LA, viii, 30 fİ., we read that Sibawaih, Ibn 


Sıda, Jawhari, and a7-Zajjâj classed itas 5 yaa. Jawhari, Shah, sub 


voc., gives it as Syriac, but Baid. on ii, 81, says it is Hebrew. 
The name is still a puzzle to scholarship. Some have suggested 
that it is really Esau 122, and was lcarned by Muhammad from Jews 


who called Jesus so out of hatred.3 There is no evidence, İıowever, that 
Jews ever referred to Jesus by this name. Others take it as a rhyming 


formation to correspond with ,,«ş* and GZ , on the analogy 


of Hârün and Görün; Hârüt and Mârüt; Yâjüj and Möjüj, ete. 
There may be some truth in this.* Derenbourg, A8J, xviii, 128, after 
pointing out how the Tetragrammaton ıl in Gk. becamenlinii, 
suggests that perhaps 10“ “ luâ la manidre occidentale ” has produced 


5, but this is hardiy likely. 


Fraenkel, WZK M,iv,334, 335, suggests that the name > may 


* 


have been so formed from “amı by Christians in Arabia before 


Dd 
p 


1 Baid. follows Zam. in this. Zwemer, Moslem Christ, 34, has guite misunderstood 
Baid. on this point. Baid. does not arguc for a derivation from esl, but definitely 


repudiates it. al-Ukbari, /Jml&,i, 164, says elearly yi2l 44 3 5» Y. 

2 See the discussion in Abü Hayyân, Bahr,i, 297. 

3 This was suggested by Roediger (Fraenkel, VZK.M, iv, 334, n.) and by Landauwer 
(Noldeke, ZDMG, xli, 720, n.), and is set forth again by Pautz, Offenbarung, 191. 
The case against it is claborated by Derenbourg, REJ, xviii, 127, and Rudolph, 
Abhângigkett, 66. 

“ This theory was elaborated by Lowenthal in 1861, ci MW, i, 267-282, and 
Ahrens, Christliches, 25. 
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Muhammad. It is not unusual to find Arabic using an initial 9 in 
words borrowed from Aram.,! and the dropping of final 9 is evidenced 
by the form Yisho of the Manichaean “ köktürkish ” fragments ? 
from Turfan,3 and the late Jewish W” for VW" (Levy, Wörterbuch, 


ji, 272). o'The form “İsa, however, does not occur carlier than the 


Çur'ân,* whereas z ge appears to have been used in personal names 


atan early period, cf. Aghâni, xx, 128. 

Till further information comes to hand we shall have to content 
ourselves with regarding it as some form of “ konsonanten permuta- 
ton ” “ due, maybe, to Muhammad himself, and perhaps influenced, 
as Horovitz, KU, 128, suggests, by Nestorlian pronunciation. 


8 (Püjin, 


- , 
İxxi, 28; plu. 6 >, İxxx, 42, and La, XXXVii, 27; İxxxli, 14; 


İxxxili, 7. 
Wicked. > 
With this must be taken the verb ger to aci wickediy, İxxv, 5, and 
, 
, 


J 4259 wickedness, xci, 8. 


This set of words, as Ahrens, Chrisiliches, 31, notes, has nothing 


Li 


to do with the root ge to break forth or its derivatives. Rather we 


have here a development from a word borrowed from the Syr. İ; 


which literally means a body or corpse, but from which were formed the 


technical words of Christian theology, b2 corporalıs, and Mai ç2 
corporaltıtas, referring to the sinful body, the fesh that wars against 
the spirit. (oThus in 2 Pet. i, 13, lacı İş22 — EV TOVTO TE 


/ . ... DD V / , 
ekyvoyarı, andin 1 Cor. ii, 3, b 2 — CoMATIKOS, and in 


* Examples in Vollers, ZDMG, xiv, 852. 

> So sometimes in the Iranian and Soghdian Manichaean fragments, see Henning, 
Manichatca, ii, 70, and Manichaisches Beichtbuch, 142. 

* Le Cog in SBAW, Berlin, 1909, p. 1053; of. also the Arm. (3fhomj. 


* But note the monastery in S. Syria, mentioned by Mingana, Syriac Influence, 84, 
which as early as A.D. 571 seems to have borne the name *İsâniya. 
S9 Bittner, WZKM, xv, 395. 
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this technical sense it may very well have been in use among the 
Christian Arabs long before the time of Islam. 


fe 

geze (Fâtır). 
vi, 14; xii, 102; xiv, İl; xxxv,1; xxxix,47; xhi,9. 
Creator. 


İt occurs only in the stereotyped phrase uv 5 Yİ 4 Gil pon bl, 


De di 


The root gn is 10 e or splt, and from this we have several 


ME yi 


forms in the Çur'ân, viz. ) gbi a ein geen) to be rent asunder, etc. 


On the Mi hand, gi to create (et. Eg Xxx, 29), 1s a denominative 


from gbi — 


The primary sense is common Semitic, ef. Akk. pafâru, to cleave, 
Heb. 700, Phon. 1008 to remove, Syr. ;)2 to release, ete. The meaning 
of 40 create, however, is pecullar to Ethiopic, and as Nöldeke, Newe 


Beitrâge, 49,shows, the Ar. yek is derived from £.M)g£ though Arabicized 


ın its form.! 


ge. 
ii (Fath). 
xxvi, 118; xxxji, 28. 


Judgment, decision. 


The verb to open, with its derivatives, is commonİy used and 


is genuine Arabic, but in these two passages ? where it has a pecullar 
technical meaning, Muhammad seems to be using, as Horovitz, AÜ, 
18,n., noted, an Eth. word 6“f*eh, which had become specialized in 
this sense and is used almost exclusively of legal affairs, e.g. £.'Ih to 
give judgment ; T&teh iudicari ; t-41'h hitgare; G'ihi vudicium, 
1 That the carly authorities felt that the word was foreign i is clear from the tradition 
about Ibn “'Abbâsin LA, vi, 362, referred to in our Introduction, p. 7. 


2 Horovitz would add ex, |, âli, 4Jİ( ye > (51, but as this apparentiy 


refers to the conguest of Mecca (Noldeke-Schwaliy, i, 219), it would seem to mean 
victory rather than judgment in the technical legal sense ot the other passage. 
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and ©İgh which is botlı sudictum and sententıa iudicis. This sense 
had already become domiciled in S. Arabia, as we see from the use of 


'VXÖ in the inseriptions (Rossini, Glossarium, 221). 


Kİ 
gr (Fakhkhâr). 
İv, 18. 
Potter's clay. 
The passage refers to the creation of man, and that it means 


carihenware 1s the general consensus of the authorities (cf. as-Sijistânı, 
245; Râghib, Mufradat, 380). 


It is obvious that it cannot be derived İrom the verbal root ği 


and Fraenkel, Vocab, 22, compared it with İm an earthenware 
pot, which occurs as a loan-word in the Jewish NUMD.? The Syr. 
İyaD 3 is a word in fairly common use and translates KEDAMEUS 
(cf. İm2> bo - yn) KEPAJLIKT)), and there can be little doubt 
that it 1s the origin of the Arabic word,1 though Horovitz, JPN, 216, 
withholds judgment as to whether it is of Jewish or Christlan origin. 


7 

ol 8 (Furat). 
XXV, 55; Xxxv, 13; İxxvil, 27. 
Sweet river water. 


The passages are all Meccan and refer to the sweet river water as 
opposed to the salt water of the sea, andın the two latter passages the 
reference is apparentiy to some cosmological myth. 


> 
KE 
İn any case the word e) 1,9 1s derived from the river Iuphrates 


(Horovitz, KU, 130), which from the Sumerlan Pura-nun, “great 
water,” appearsin Akk. as Purattu, or Purat,5 and in O.Pers. as Ufrâtu,8 


1 Noldeke, Mand. Gramm., 120, n. 2. 

2 Yraenkel, Fremdw, 70; but ef. Win Dan.ii, 41. 

3 This itself may be of Akk. origin, see Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 26. 

4 Nöldeke, Neve Beitrâge, 45,n.2; Vollers, ZDMG,lı, 324; Fraenkel, Fremduw, 
257. 

5 Delitzseh, Paradies, 169 ff. 

8 Spiegel, Die altpersiscehen Keilinschriften, p. 211, and cf. Meillet, Grammaire 
du vieuz Perse, p. 164. 
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whence the Gk. Evpdparns. From the Akk. come the Heb. M7B and 


Pa 
Syr. 2:2, whence in all probability the Ar. Cİ j3, if indeed this was 


not an early borrowing from Mesopotamla. 


p 35,3 (Firdaws). 
xvhi, 107; xxih, 11. 
Paradise. 
The authoritles are agreed that it meansa garden— li, (Jawhari, 


Şıhah, 1, 467; LA, viii, 43), but they differed considerably as to what 
sort of a garden it means. There are also divers opinions as to its 
precise location and significance as referring to the celestial Paradise. 
İt was early recognized as foreign (Siddigi, Stwdien, 13, and note 
Fraenkel's remark, Fremdww, 149), though some claimed that it was 


. . . — İ Li Li < . . . 
genuine Arabic derived from 4...2 5 meaning widih or amplitude.? 


Some said it was Nabatacan,3 where the reference is possibly to 
the OT70D of late Jewish legend. “Ikrima held that it was Ethiopic,* 
and many sald it was Syriac,5 but the favourite theory among the 
philologers was that 1t was of Greek origin. as-Suyüti, 119,323; Muzlur, 
1, 130, 134, gives thisasthe prevalent theory, 1t 1s given by al-Jawâligi, 
110; ath-Tha'âlibi, Figh, 318; and al-Khafâji, 148, and we learn 
from the Lexicons (cf. LA, viii, 44) that it was supported by such 
authorities as az-Zajjaj, Mujâhid, Ibn Sıda, and al-Kalbi. 


Obviously ,x95 ye represents the Gk. 7apa6€0os, and on the 


ground of the plu. yol » G. Hoffmann © would derive it directiy 


from the Greek. It seems, however, merely a coincidence that this 


1 Lane, Lex, 2365; and Tab. on xviiy, 107. 

2 Vide Gâmüs, sub voc.; LA, viii, 44; TA, iv, 205. This was the theory of 
al-Farrâ” and it was supposed to be supported by the fact that it occurs as a name 
for Damascus. The verse of Jarir guoted in Bekri, Mu'jam, p. 368, is post-Islamic, 
however, and doubtless infuenced by the Çur'ân. 

3 as-Suddi in al-Jawâligi, Mu'arrab, 110. 

* Bagh.on xviii, 107. 

© Gümüs, sub voc. TA,iv, 105, and al-Jawâligi. 

8 ZDMG, xxxii, 761, n.; Lagarde, GA, 76 and 210; Pautz, Offenbarung, 215, n. ; 
but see A. Müller in Bezzenberger's Beitrâye, 280, n. 
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plu. form (which is not uncommon in borrowed words, e.g. öle 


> A ze etc.), is so close in sound to the Greek word, and it 1s 


unlikely that it came directiy into Arabic from Greek. 
The original word is Iranian, the Av. le yosa)bugy pairidağza, 


which in the plu. means a “ circular enclosure ”.! Xenophon introduced 
the word into Greek, and uses it of the parks and gardens of the Persian 
Kings,? e.g. Anab,ı,ii,7,etc. After this date it is used fairly freguentiy, 
and in the LXX is sometimes used to translate İd or 779 4. But 
it was also borrowed into other languages.3 In late Akk. we find 
pardisu,* and in Heb. O79D) a park or garden, also in Aram. the 
NO”T7D of the Targums, and Syr. İc0a>;2 commonly mean 


garden and are of Iranian origin,? like the Arm. yupınlg .8 


Tisdall, Sowrces, 126, thought that ww.» » was borrowed from late 


Heb., but in the sense of Paradise it is very rarely used in Heb.” Tts 
origin is almost certainly Christian, and probabiy Syriac, for İm;2 
was very commonly used for the abode of the Blessed, and could 
easily have been learned by the Arabs from the Aram. speaking 
Christians of Mesopotamia or N. Arabia.8 (o Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 646, 


suggests that possibiy the plu. form 2l y was the form that 


was borrowed, and ww. » later formed from this. 


It was a pre-İslamic borrowing, and possibly occurs in the 
Thamudic inscriptions.? 


1 Bartholomae, A/W, 865 ; Haug, Parsis,5. It survivesin Mod. Pers. gi garden 
(Horn, Grundrias, $ 279), and Kurdish » , garden (ef. Justi, Die kurd. Spiranten, 29). 

8 This makes it the more strange that Liddell and Scott should have considered 
the word Semitic. 

3 Telegdi, in JA, cexxvi (1935), p. 250. 

“ ZA, vi, 290. On the suggested Semitic origin of the Avestic word, sce Delitzseh, 
Paradies, 95, 96, and Nöldeke thereon in ZDMG, xxxvi, 182. 


5 The Syr. İlamu;2, besides Arm. uyupun pay uyurlı and Pers. ye jl for 


gardener, is conclusive evidence of the Iranian origin, yi, being the Phiv. 498) 
pünak, « proteclor, or keeper (Horn, Grundriss, $ 176; Nyberg, Glossar, 169). 

©“ Hübschmann, Arm. Gramm., i, 229; Lagarde, Armenische Studien, $ 1878. 

7 As Horovitz, Paradles, 7, notes. Cf. also Sehaeder in Der Islam, xili, 326. 

8 Horovitz, Paradica, 7; Grünbaum, ZDMG, xxxix, 581; Geiger, 48; Fraenkcel, 
Vocab, 25; Sacco, Credenze, 163,n. 

span, ef, Littmann, Enizifferung, 43. 
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J 
yp” o Fi 
YS 9 (Fir'aun). 
OÖccurs some seventy-four times, e.g. ü, 46. 


Pharaoh., 


The Commentators tell us that Fir'aun was the title of the kings 
of the Amalekites,! just as Chosroes and Czesar were titles of the kings 
of Persia and Roum (Tab. and Baid. on ii, 46). It was thus recognized 
asa foreign word taken over into Arabic (Sibawaih in Siddigi, Studien, 
20, and al-Jawâlıgi, Mu'arrab, 112). 

Hirsehfeld, New Researches, 13, thinks that it came to Arabic 
from Hebrew, the form being due to a misreading of !199)) as 
7099), but there is no need to descend to such subtleties when 


we note that the Christian forms give us the final ). In Gk. it is 


Dapaov, in Syr. ş04;2, and in Eth. g(GP7. The probabilities 
are that it was borrowed from Syriac (Mingana, Syrtac Inffuence, 81 ; 
Sprenger, Leben, i, 66; Horovitz, JPN, 169). 

There does not scenı to be any well authenticated example of the 
word in pre-İslamic times, for the oft guoted examples from Zuhair 
and Umayya are spurious.?2 oSprenger has noticed the curious fact 
that the name does not occur in the Süra of Joseph where we should 
naturally expect it, which may indicate that the name was not known 
to Muhammad at the time that story was composed, or may be was 
not used in the sources from which he got the material for the story. 


NS. j 
LUNE (Furgân). 

11, 90, 181; 11, 2; vii, 299, 492: xxi, 49; xxv, 1. 

Diseriminatlon. 

İn all the passages save viii, 42, it is used as though it means 
some sort of a Scripture sent from God. Thus *“* we gave to Moses 


and Aaron the Furgân and an illumination ” (xxi, 49), and “We gave 
to Moses the Book and the Furgan ” (11, 50), where it would seem to 


1 As Noldeke showed in his essay Über die Amalekiter, Göttingen, 1864, this 
name is used by Arabic writers in a very loose way to cover all sorts of peoples of 
the Near Hast of whose racial affinities they had no exact knowledge. The term is 
used indifferentiy for Philistines, Canaanites, and Egyptians, and Bagh. in his note 
on ii, 46, tells us that Pharaoh was the ruler of the Amalekite Copts ! 

? Horovitz, KU, 130, however, would defend the genuineness of one passage in 
Umayya. 


© 
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be the eguivalent of Taurah. lu ili, 2, it is associated with the Taurah 
and the Injil, and xxv, 1, andii, 181, make it practicaliy the eguivalent 
of the Our'ân, while in viii, 29, we read, “if ye believe God, he will 
grant you a Furgân and forgive your evil deeds.” İn viii, 42, however, 
where the reference is to the Battle of Badr, “ the day of the Furgân, 
the day when the two hosts met,” the meaning seems something guite 
different. 

The form of the word would suggest that it was genuine Arabic, 


j di " 
a form Yas from Lİ 8, and thus it is taken by the Muslim 


authorities. Tab. on ii, 50, says that Scripture is called Furgân 
because God JeUl 9 el Ez nü o za and as referring to Badr 


it means the day when God diseriminated (0 48) between the good 


party and the evil (Râghib, Mufradât, 385). In this latter case it is 
tempting to think of Jewish influence, for in the account of Saul's 
victory over the Ammonites in 1 Sam. xi, 13, where the Heb. text 


reads ONT72 MU TT OY DÜ, in the Targum it reads 
ON1Z NIp711D TW 7129 197 Nİ, where NIPMD Dİ” is 


exactiy 06 gri) e y 


The philologers, however, are not unanimous as to its meaning. 
Some took it to mean yi » Baid. on xxi, 49, tells us that some sald 


ıt meant el Ol, and Zam. on viii, 29, collects a number of other 


meanings. o This uncertainty and confusion is difficult to explain if 
we are dealing with a genuine Arabic word, and is sufficient of itseli 
to suggest that it is a borrowed term.” 

Arguing from the fact that in the majority of cases it is connected 
with Seriptures, Hirschfeld, New Researches, 68, would derive it 
from “078, one of the technical terms for the divisions of the 


1 Lidzbarski, ZS,i, 92, notes an even closer verbal correspondence with Ts. xlix, 8, 
where for “PMMY MY DI the Pesh. has ali, İıosa2); İkoa120. 


2 This is strengthened by the fact that there are apparentiy no examples of its 
use earlier than the Çur'ân. Fleischer, Kleinere Schrıflen, ii, 125 ff., who opposed 
the theory that it is a forcign word, is compelled to adınit that it was probabiy a 
coining of Muhammad himself, See Ahrens, Christliches, 31, 32. 
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text of the Hebrew Seriptures.! This, however, is rather difficult, 
and Margoliouth, Mohammed, 145 (but see ERE, ix, 481; x, 538), 
while inelining to the explanation from ©'0'1B, refers it, not to the 
sections of the Pentateuch, but to a book of Sayings of the Jewish 
Kathers, whieh Muhammad heard of from the Jews, and which he 
may have thought of as similar to the Taurah and the Injil. This 
theory is more probable than that of Hirschfeld, and has in its favour 
the fact that resemblances have been noted between phrases and 
ideas in the Çur'ân and the well-known MAN *D9D2 It also, 
however, has its difficulties, and in any case does not explain the use 
of the word in viii, 42. 

Linguistically there is a closer eguivalence in the Aram, 1215, 
1211) deliverance or redemption, and Geiger, 56 #f.,3 suggested this 
as the source of the Arabic word. He would see the primary meaning 
in vii, 29—' He will grant you redemption and forgive your evil 
deeds,” where the Targumic NIP71D would fit exactiy (ef. 
Ps. iii, 9, ete.). | Nowhere, however, is NJD71 used of revela- 


tlon, and Geiger 1s forced to explain o6 ys ın the other passages, 


by assuming that Muhanmad looked upon revelation as a means of 
deliverance from error. 

Geiger's explanation has commended itself to many scholars,* 
but Fraenkel, Vocab, 23, in mentioning Geiger's theory, suggested 
the possibility of a derivation from Syr. (10502, a suggestion 
which has been very fruitfully explored by later scholars.5 Not only 
is İıo302 the common word for salvation in the Peshitta and the 
ecelesiastical writers (PS, 3295), but it is the normal form in the 
Christian-Palestinilan dialect, and has passed into the religious 
vocabulary of Eth. as ©(07) (Nöldeke-Schwally, i, 34) and 
Armenian a$ gınephul.8 It is of much wider use than the Rabbinic 


1 So Grimme, Mohammed, ii, 73, thinks it means sections of a heavenly book and 
compares the Rabbinic 9, NND; but sce Rudolph, Abhângigkeit, 39. 

2 Rudolph, Aöhdagigkert, 11 ; Hirsechfeld, Betrage, 58. 

3 So Torrey, Foundation, 48. 

* Ullmann, Der Koran (Bielefeld, 1872), p. 5; von Kremer, /deen, 295 ; Sprenger, 
Leben, ii, 837Tff.; Pautz, Offenbarung, 81. 

5 Sehwally, ZDMG, lii, 135; Knieschke, Erlosingelehre des Koran (Berlin, 1910), 
p.1l4#f. See also Wellhausen, ZDMG, Ixvii, 6383 ; Massignon, Zezigue, 52 ; Mingana, 
Syriac Infiuence, 85. 

* Merx, Chrestomathia Targumica, 264 : Hübsehmann, ZDMG, xlvi, 267; Arm. 
Gramm., i, 318, 
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NI2118, but as little does it refer to revelation, so even if we agree 
that the borrowing was from Syr. we still have the problem of the 
double, perhaps triple, meaning of the word in the Çur'ân. 

Sprenger thought we might explain this by assuming the influence 


of the Ar, root a on the borrowed word.! Sehwally, however, has 


suggested that this is not necessary, as the word might well have had 
this double sense before Muhammad's time, under the influence of 
Christian or Jewish Messianic thought,? and Lidzbarskı, ZS,1, 91, 
points out that in Gnostic cireles “ Erlösung und Heil besonders 
durch Offenbarung vermittelt werden ”.3 o There is the difficulty, 
however, that there seems to be no evidence of the use of the word 
in Arabic earlier than the Çur'ân, and Bell, Origin, 118ft., rightliy 
insists that we must associate the use of the word for revelation with 
Muhammad himself. He links up the use of the word in the Çur'ân 
with the story of Moses, and thinks that as in the story of Moses the 
deliverance was associated with the giving of the Law, so Muhammad 
conceivel of his Furgân as associated with the revelation of the 
Our'ân. Wensinek, EZ, ii, 120, would also attribute the use of the word 
in the sense of revelation to Muhammad himself, but he thinks we have 
two distinet words used in the Our'ân, one the Syr. İ105a2 meaning 
salvation. or deliverance, and the other a genuine Arabic word meaning 
distinetion, which Muhammad used for revelation as that which makes a 
distinetion between the true and the false.* Finally, Horovitz, KU,77, 
would make a sort of combination of all these theories, taking the 


word as of Syriac origin, but influenced by the root v ys and also 
by the Heb. D'P7D (ef. also JPN, 216-18). 


In any case it seems clear that 06 y isa word that Muhammad 


himself borrowed to use as a technical term, and to whose meaning 


1 Leben, ii, 339, *“ Wenn Mohammed Forkan auch aus dem Aramüisehen entnom - 
men hat, so scehwebte ihm doch die arabisehe Etymologie vor.” See also Rudolph, 
Abhângigkeit, 39; Bell, Origin, 118: Noldeke, Sketehee, 38. 

3 Noldeke-Schwaliy, i, 34: “in erster Linie undam wahrscheinlichsten unter 
Christen, in zweiter Linie in messianisch gerichteten judisehen Kreisen.” 

3 He refers, for examples, to Liechtenhan's Die Offenbarung im Gnosticismus, 
p. 123 ff.; but as Rudolph, Abhangigkeit, 92, points out, this idea is not confined to 
Gnostic circles, 

4 Wensinek secms to have been unduly influenced by the theories of the native 
Commentators. 
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he gave his own interpretatıon. The source of the borrowing was 
doubtless the vocabulary of the Aramaic-speaking Christians, whether 
or not the word was also influenced by Judaism. 


8 (Falag). 
vi, 95, 96; xxvi, 68; exin, 1. 
To split or eleave. 
Three forms occur in the Çur'ân : (1) JE, he who causes to break 


rr ii 


/ .|, 5 . ... bi : 
forth, vi, 95, 96 ; (ii) lal to be split open, xxvi, 63 ; (1) Gol3 the 


dawn, cxnı, 1, 

Zimmem, Akkad. Fremday, 12, notes that the Arabic verb is 
denominative, and would derive it from an Aramaic source. The Akk. 
palâgu, to slay or kill, is a denominative from pılaggu, a hatchet which 
itself may be derived from the Sumerian balag. From this Akk. 
pilaggu were derived on the one hand the Syr. |aX2 and Mand. 
Np25, both meaning /atehet, and on the other hand the Skt. UTJ 
hatchet 1; Gk. TENEKVS, aze. 

Syr. İS is used to translate the Heb. yaln in Ps. İxxiv, 6, 


and would probably have been the origin of the form that was first 
borrowed and from which all the others have bcen developed.3 


» eğ 
ls (Fulh). 

Occurs some twenty-three times, cf. vü, 62. 

Ship. 

It is used of shipping in general (xxx, 45; xiv, 11), of Noah's 
Ark (vii, 62; Xx, 74), and of the ship from which Jonah was cast 
(xxxvn, 140). 


The root <İla means 40 have rounded brcasis (Lane, Lex, 2443), 


1 Vor UCI seo Delitzsch, Prolegomena, 147, and Ipsen in Indog. Forsehungen, 
xli, 177 (Alt-Sumerisch-akkadisehe Lehnwörter im Indogermanischen). 

3 For m€lexvs see ZDMG,ix, 874; Kretsehmer, Einleitung, 105 #.; Levy, Fremd- 
wdrter, 118. 


3 In S8. Arabian, however, we find 416 (Rossini, Glossarium, 218), though this 
may have come from the Aramaic. 
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and İrom the same primitive Semitic root we get Akk. pilakku; Heb. 


po 


725 - Ar. YE all meaning the whirl of a spindle, and by 


4 a 


another line of derivation Ar. İla : Eth. gA'h for the celestial 


PN e 
hemisphere. So the philologers as a rule endeavour to derive Ala 


from this root, imagining it is so named İrom its rounded shape.! 

The philologers, however, were somewhat troubled by the fact that 
it could be masc., fem., and plu., without change of form (LA, xui, 
367), and there can be little doubt that the word is a borrowing. 
Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 620; li, 300, claims that it is the Gk. €olkuo, 
which usually means a small boat towed after a ship,? but from the 
Periplus Maris Erythraci, $ 16,3 we gather that as used around the Red 
Sea it must have meant a vessel of considerable size. The borrowing 
was probably direct from the Greek, though there is a possibility that 
it came through an Aram. medium. 


K 
pk (Fil). 
ev, 1. 

Elephant. 


The only occurrence of the word is in an early Süra mentioning 
the Abyssinian campaign under Abraha against Mecca. Abraha's 


army was known as all >, because for the first time in 


Arab experience, African elephants had been used in an attack. 
Muhammad was doubtless using a well-known term when he referred 


© 
to Abraha's army as all cl? |, 
The word seems tobeoflranlanorigin.5 In Phiv. wefind İsa y 20 5; 


1 Râghib, Mufradât, 393, however, reverses this position, and thinks the celestial 
sphere was called &İ$ because it was like a boat. 


2 Vide Athenacus, 208 E. 
3 In C. Muller, Geographi Graeci Minores, i, 271. 
* Fraenkel, Fremdw,212. Halevy, ZA,ii, 401, denics the derivation from €ğ öAktov, 


elaiming that in that case he Arabic word would have been “5. 


5 Hommel, Sâwgethtere, 24. 
8 PPGI, 187; West, Glossary, 112; Shikand, Glossary, 264; Nyberg, Glossar, 


186, whence in Mod. Pers. it is js: 
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Paz. pil, representing an old İranian form which was borrowed on 
the one hand into Skt. Yİ! and Arm. #ifiy Zandon the other into 
Akk. piru, pilu 3; Aram. N25; Syr. İha. 

Some of the philologers endeavoured to find an Arabic derivation 
for the word,* but it is fairly clear that it was a borrowing either 
directiy from Middle Persian, or through the Aram. (Horovitz, KU, 
98). It occurs in the old poetry and therefore must have been an 
early borrowing. 

Rossini, JA, xi“ sör., vol. xvili, 31, after pointing out the difficulty 
of believing that elephants could have made the journey between 
Yemen and Mecca, thinks that oral traditlon among the Arabs con- 
fused the expedition of Abraha with an earlier one under the chieftain 
Afilas whose name AOIAAC occurs on coins of the end of the 
third century A.D. asan Kthiopian congueror of 8. Arabia. On this 


theory gril in the Çurân would be a corrupted representatlon 
& 
of kö |, 


v İD 
Y>)W  (Çürün). 

xxvli, 76, 79; xxix, 88; xl, 25. 

Korah. 

As Geiger, 155, has shown, the Our'ânic account of Korah is based 
on the Rabbinic legends, and we might assume that the word is derived 
fronı the Heb. TTO. The dropping of the final guttural, however, 
makes this a little difticult. The final guttural, asa matter of fact, is 
missing in the Gk. Kope and Eth. 8G, but ncither of these help us 
with the Arabic form. Hirschfeld, New Researches, 13, n., made the 


suggestion that 0 9 yi is due to a misreading of Tp as 709p, 


a, mistake which is very possible in Hebrew script. lt is fairly certain, 
however, that Muhammad's information came İrom oral sources, 
and it 1s difficult to believe that anyone sufficientiy acguainted with 
Heb. or Aram. to be able to read him the story would have made such 


I Vox apud Indos barbara—Vullers, Lex, i, 402, as against Hommel, 324fr., 
and see Monier Williams, Sanakrit Dictionary, p. 630. 

2 Hübsehmann, Arm. Gıamm., i, 255. 

3 Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 652; Zimmem, Akkad. Fremdw, 50, thinks the Aram. and 
Heb. forms were derived from the Akkad. 

* e.g. Sibawaih in Şihâh, sub voc. 
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a blunder. There is a Mandaeau form 11191 (Lidzbarski, Ginza, 
Göttingen, 1925, p. 157), but there can be no certainty that this is 


connected with |)$ yi, and if it is it was probabiy influenced by 


the Our'ânic form. Thus it seems best to look on it as a rhyming 


formation to parallel Yy) sla (Syez, Etgennamen, 43; Horovitz, 
KU, 131; JPN, 163), though whether from the Heb. Tap or İrom 


a Christian form without the guttural, it is impossible to say.? 


. 37. 

yy (Çudus). 
nu, 81, 264: v, 109; xvi, 104. 
Purity, sanctity. 


We also find Ea yazl an epithet for God, lix, 23; ix, 1; yi 
ww,” *e ww, 
to bless, sanctify, 11, 28; yana and duaa holy, sacred, v, 24; 


xx, 12; İxxix, 16. 

The root is common Semitic and would seem to have meant 
primitively to w£hdraw, separate,3 and some of the philologers would 
derive the meaning of the Çur'ânic words from this sense (ef. Baid. 
on ii, 28). It has long been recognized, however, that asa technical 
religious term, this sense is a N. Semitic development, and occurs 
only as a borrowed sense of the root in 8. Semitic.* Thus Hth. PAN 
in the sense of /oly (i.e. Pg.h) is a borrowing from Aram,, as 
Nöldeke, Neue Beitrâge, 35, shows, and there can be little doubt that 
Fraenkel, Vocab, 20; Fremdı», 5T, is correct in tracing the Arabic 
word to a similar source. Hirschfeld, Beztrüge, 39 ff., thinks the Arabic 
use developed under Jewish influence, but the Çur'ânic use is more 


satisfactorily explained from ÇChristan Aram.,5 partıculariy the 
j 


> : 8. 
yal 9x from İs>a03 İw05; while the form y“3249 may have 


come from the Eth. P&.f) (Horovitz, JPN, 218) 9 


1 Brandt, Mandâ'sche Schriften, 149, suggested the eguivalence with US b. 


2 The foreign origin of the word wae recognized by some of the Muslim authorities, 
ef. Sibawaih in Siddigi, 20. 

3 Baudissin, Studien, ii, 19 ff., and Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semiltes, 150, 

* Which is fatal to Grimme's theory of S. Arab. origin, ZA, xxvi, 166. 

© Fraenkel, Vocab, 24; Pautz, Offenbarung, 38 ; Mingana, Syriac Inflwence, 85, 86. 

©“ The XT7p —the Holy One, of the incantation texts, however, should be 
noted. Cf. Montgomery, 4ramaic Incantatton Tezxte, Glossary, p. 300. 
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Nam 3 
0lğ (Çurün), 

Occurs some seventy times, e.g.1i, 181; v, 101; vi, 19. 

A reading from Seripture. 

The root Np in the sense of proclaim, call, recite, does not occur 
in Akkadlan nor in S. Semitic as represented by the S. Arabian and 

£ >» 


Ethiopic, which leads one to suspect that ig is a borrowing from 


the Canaanite-Aramaic area.! The root is found in Heb. and Phon. 
but it is most widely used in the Aram. dialects, being found both in 
the O.Aram. and the Egyptian Aram., and in the Nab. and Palmy,. 


inseriptions, as well as in Jewish Aram. and Syriac. 
5 - 


The verb gi is used fairly often in the Our'ân, and with four 


exceptions, always in reference to Muhammad's own revelation. Of 
these exceptions in two cases (Xx, 94; xvii, 95), it is used of other 
Seriptures, and in two cases (xvii, 73; İxix, 19), of the Books of Fate 
men will have given them on the Day of Judgment. Thus it is clear 
that the word is used technically in connection with Heavenly Books.? 
LD 

The sense of 5 also 1s recite or proclaim, that of read only came 
later.3 


— 
İdi . > 


The usual theory is that p) | 8 is a verbal noun from this 0) 


It isnot found earlier than the Çur'ân, so the earlier group of Western 
sceholars was inelined to think that Muhammad himself formed the 
word from the borrowed root.* There is some difticulty about this, 
however. In the first place the form is curious, and some of the early 


Lai ” 


philologers, such as Çatada and Abü 'Ubaida derived it from 03 


to bring together, basing thelr argument on İxxv, 17.5 Others, as-Suyüti 
tells us, were unsatisfied with both these derivations, and sald it had 
no root, being a special name for the Arab's Holy Book, like Taurah 


! Noldeke-Sehwally,i, 33 ; Weilhausen, ZDMG,Ixvii, 634; Fischer, Glossar, 104 b. 

? Noldeke-Schwally, i, 82: “ Vielmehr wird | » im Çorane überall vom mur- 
melnden oder leiernden Hersagen heiliger Texte gebraucht.” 

3 Vide Hurgronje, RHE, xxx,62, 155; Dyroff, in MVAG, xxii, 178 ff. ; Noldeke- 
Sehwally,i, 8l; and Pedersen, Der Islam, v, 118. 

4 Von Kremer, Jdeen, 224, 225. 

5 Jawhari, sub voc.; as-Suyüti, /1g, 118, 119. 
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for the Jews or Injil for the Christians.! It thus looks as though the 
word is not native, but an importation into the language. 

Marracci, 53, looked for a Jewish origin, suggesting that it was 
formed under the influence of the Heb. N19İ) in its late sense of 


reading, as in Neh. viii, 8, and freguentiy in the Rabbinic writings. 
Geiger, 59, supports this view, and Nöldeke in 1860, though inclining to 


g 
the view that it was a formation from | >, yet thought that it was 


influenced by the use of NİPM.2 The tendency of more recent 
scholarship, however, has been to derive it from the Syr. İo 
which means “the Reading ” in the special sense of Seripture lesson. 
İn Syriac writings it is used in the titles for the Church lessons, and the 
Lectionary itself is called İ|s4;0> İ542. This is precisely the 
sense we need to illustrate the Çur'ânic usage of the word for portlons 
of Seripture, so there can be little doubt that the word came to 
Muhammad from Christian sources.3 


». ) 
ol 0 (Ourbân). 

ii, 179; v, 30.4 

A sacrifice, or gift offered to God. 

Botlı passages have reference to O0.T. events, the former to the 
contest between Elijah and the priests of Baal, and the latter to the 


offerings of Cain and Abel. Both passages are Madinan. 
The Muslim authorities take the word as genuine Arabic, a form 


a8 from .5 ,3 to draw near (Rüghib, Mufradât, 408). OUn- 


doubtediy it is derived from a root Jİ to draw near, approach, 
but in the sense of oblation it is an Aramaic development, and borrowed 
thence into the other languages. In O.Aram. we find 737P in 
this sense, and the Targumic NJJNp, Syr. İamsao are of very 


1 as-Suyüti, /ig, 118,andZLA,i, 124. Note also that Ibn Kathir read -İ ys not 


Lİ 

2 Torrey, Foundation, 48, suggests a Jewish JNMD, but such a form is hypo- 
thetical. i 

3 Horovitz, Der Jslam, xiii, 68 ff, and KU, 74; Buhl, KJ, ii, 1063; Wellhausen, 
ZDMG, Ixvii, 634; Noldeke-Schwally, i, 33, 34; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 88; 
Massignon, Lezigue, 52; Ahrens, Muhammed, 1383. 

8 İn xivi, 27, it means “ favourites of a Prince” and not sacrifice. 
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common use. From the Aram. It was borrowed into Kth. as P“(C017 
(Nöldeke, Neve Beitrâge, 37), and the Mİİ)* of the 8. Arabian 
inscriptions is doubtless of the same origin.! 

Hirsehfeld, Beitrâge, 88, would derive the Arabic word from the 
Hebrew,? but Sprenger, Leben, 1, 108, had already indicated that it 
was more likely from the Aram. and the probabilities seem to point 
to its being from the Syriac.3 It must have been an early borrowing 
as it occurs in the early literature. 


N o 
lb  (Oirtâs). 
vi, 7, 91. 
Parchment, or papyrus.* 


İn both passages the reference 1s to the material on which the 
Divine revelations were written down. 

The Muslim authorities make little effort to explain the word. 
Some recognized it as a foreign word,5 a fact which indeed is apparent 
from the uncertainty that existed as to its spelling.9 It was evidentiy 
an early borrowing, for it occurs in the old poetry, and probabiy came 
to the Arabs from their more cultured Northern neighbours. Von 


Kremer suggested that it was from the Gk. yap7n,' but Sachau? 


and Fraenkel 9 are nearer the mark in thinking that x&pTNS 18 the 


form behind ib 8, especialiy as this form is found also in the Arm. 


pupunlu,9 and the Aram. NO'DUP.L 

It is not likely that the word came directiy from the Greek, and 
Fraenkel, Fremdw, 245, thought that it came through the Aram. 
NO01/0 12 meaning a paper or documeni, as in Levit. Rabba, Ş 34. 


I ZDMG, xxx, 672; Rossini, Glossarium, 234. The verb 9 means to approach 
a woman sexualiy. 

2 So Fracnkel, Vocab, 20. Ahrens, Christliches, 32, favours a Jewish origin. 

3 Schwally, /dioticon, 84 ; Mingana, Syriac Injfiuence, 85 ; Wensinek, EJ, ii, 1129, 
Sce Cheikho, Nasrâniya, 209, for early examples of the use of the word. 

1 Mingana, MW'oodbrooke Studies, ii, 21. 

5 al-Jawâligi, Mu'arrab, 125; as-Suyüti, /tg, 323; al-Khafâüji, 159. 

* LA, viii, 54, notes ,pib'4; es; pi wb dand rib 5. 

? Kulturgeschichte des Örients, li, 305. 

8 Notes to the Mu'arrab, p. 51. 

9 Fremdw, 245, ef. also Vollers, ZDMG, |, 617, 624; li, 301. 

19 Hubsehmann, ZM)MG, xlvi, 253; Brockelmann, ZDMG, xlvii, 11. 

11 Krauss, Griechische Lehwwörler, ii, 567 (also NO'015, ibid., ii, 297). 

18 In Vocab, 17, he suggests NDT, on which see Levy, MWörterbuch, ii, 398. 
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Mingana, Syriac İnfiuence, 89, prefers to derive it through the &Syr. 
İmado, which occurs beside İmı;9, the source of the Fith. 
NG. It is really impossible to decide, though the fact that 


Tarafa in his Mw'allaga, 1. 31, seems to look on ib 8 as something 


peculiarly Syrian, may count in favour of Mingana's claım. 


e ” 


45 » (Darya). 
Occurs some fifty-seven times both in sing. and plu. forms. 
A village. 


In Heb. MP isa poetical synonym for MU a town or city, 
and it is a guestion whether it and the related M7p ; Phon. MOP 
(ef. Carthage) ; Ras Shamra Tp, MÜP ; and Moab. İP (Mesha 
Inscription, 11, 12, 24) are not really related to the Heb. 77"9 and 
derived from the Sumerian uru, a state. İn any case the Heb. 797p 
is parallel with the Syr. Mao a town or village, and from the 


Syriac came the Arabic dı », as Zimmem, Akk. Fremdw, 9, notes. 
(C£. Nöldeke, Beitrâge, 61 ff., and Neue Bettrâge, 131.) 


, 
RM l 
EE. 3 (Juratsh). 

evi, İ. 

Guraish. 

The philologers differ considerably among themselves over the 
origin of the name of this tribe. The popular etymology was that they 


were so called from their trading and profiting— ye gri) 36 e r 


(cf. Zam. on the verse and Ibn Hlishâm, 60). oOthers derived it 


İrom a verb ri to gather together, holding that they were 80 


called from their gathering or assembling at Mecca (cf. LA, viü, 226 ; 
Yâgüt, Mujam, iv, 19). Another theory derived the name from a 
tribal ancestor, Çuraish b. Makhlad, but as It does not explain this 
name it does not help us much.! 

1 From a statement in the Chronicles of Mecca, ii, 133 (ed. Wüstenfeld), we would 


gather that some thought the name was formcd guite arbitrarily from threo letters 
of the alphabet. 
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The most satisfactory theory is that which derives the word from 


m * 


v a shark, cf. Zam. on the verse and LA, viii, 226. This is 


scoffed at by Yâgüt, but is accepted by at-Tabari and al-Damiri,? and 

it may well have been a totemistic tribal name. Nöldeke, Beitrâge, 87, 
Pe Pl 

accepts this ği theory, and links the word with the Aram. NU, 


which occurs in the Talmud, Baba bathra, 742, fora kind of fislı, which 
Lewysohn thinks means the sum-fısh,* and would derive from the 


2 
Pers, As )4>. İt is true that Pers. ,  ) 4> means “ something 


eatable ”, but A.) «> is from the Av. sepya — ae 


hvâre-x3aetom, meaning sol-splendidus,* and has apparentiy nothing 
to do with fish of any kind. Nöldeke suggests with much more 


probability that it is a shortened form of the Gk. kapyaplas,5 a word 
which 1s used for a kind of small shark with pointed teeth, and which 
Nicander the Colophonlian © said was used also for a lamia or a sguili. 


DEN (Yıs1). 

mi, 16, 20; iv, 126,134; v, 11,46; vi, 153; vii, 28; x,4,48,55; 
xi, 86; xxi, 48; İv,8; İvi, 25. 

Justice, egulty. 


— 


It would seem on the surface to be a derivative from İ..5 


which occurs in iv, 3; İx,8; xlix, 9, and of which other derivatives 


are found in li, 282: xxxjli, 5; İxxi, 14, 15. This k..3 however, 


may be a denominative and as-Suyüti, 7/19, 328; Mutaw, 49, tells us 


1 Or sword-fish (Margoliouth, Mohammed, 9). Ibn Fagih (ed. de Goeje, p. 290) 
deseribes it as çi) Ni Ya K 

2 'Tubari, Annales,i, 1104; Damiri, Hayawün, ii, 291 ff. ; wdealso Khizana,i, 98. 

3 Zoologie der Talmud, Frankfurt, 1858, p. 271. This is accepted by Levy, Worter- 
buch, ii, 416, and Goldschmidt, Der Babylonische Talmud, vi, 1136; though Jastrow, 
Diet. Talmud, i, 667, gives it as meaning probabiy the shark. 

* Bartholomae, 4IW, 1848; ef. Yasht, x, 118; v, 90, 

5 Cf. also Hess in ZS,ii, 220, 

© In his Book on Dialects guoted by Athenacus, vii, 76. 
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that some early authoritiles thought ki was a borrowing from 


Greek.! 

The root ÖYP is widely used in Aramaic but occurs elsewhere 
apparentiy as a loan-word. Thus Wp; NOW, like Syr. İdsac, 
means fruth, righi?; Mand. OP is 10 be true, and Palm. WP 
to succeed, while in the Christian-Palestinian dialect we find İla 
irue. 9 The Heb. DUp is an Aramaizing, as Toy pointed out in his 


Commentary on Proverbs, and Fraenkel is doubtless correct in taking 


the Ar. İa.i as also of Aram,, probabiy of Christian Aram. origin. 


elle (Yistas). 
xvil, 37; Xxvi, 182, 
A balance. 


There was practical agreement among the carly authorities that 
the word means primarıly a balance, and then metaphorically justice 
(ef. Râghib, Mufradât, 413; LA, viii, 59). It was also very generaliy 
recognized as a loan-word. Some considered it as a genuine Arabic 


word, a variant of İ..3 ,5 but the weight of the authoritles as we 


see İrom as-Suyüti, /t9, 323; Muzhir, 1, 180; al-Jawâligi, Mu'arrab, 114; 
ath-Tha'âlabi, Fıgh, 318, and as-Sıjistâniı, 257, was in favour of its being 
taken asa borrowing from Greek.9 İts foreign nature is indeed indicated 
by the variety of spellings we find.” 

It was evidentiy an early borrowing, for it occurs in verses of 


1 This may be a reminiscence of the Lat. ?usticia, though Sprenger, Leben, ii, 219, 
thinks that it may be the Lat. sezfarius. 

2 Notice also the NMIZID — honesty (with 5), of the incantation texts; ef. 
Montgomery, Aramaicr Incantation Texts, Glossary, p. 292. 

3 Sehwally, Zdiotıcon, 86; Schulthess, Lex, 185. 

* Fremdw, 205; Noldeke, SBAW, Berlin (1882), liv, 5, thinks the noun is an 
Arabicizing of , but Dvofâk, F'remdw, 76, 78, would regard ıt as an Arabic 
word taken as foreign through its similarity in sound with çplla..3. 

9 See Zam. on xxvi, 182, and the remarks in 7T'A, iv, 218. 

© Secalsoas-Suyüti, Muzhir, i, 137; Ibn Çutaiba (Adab al-Kütib), 527 ; al-K hafâji, 
156; as-Suyüti, Mufaw, 49. 

” al-Jawâligi notes yik.3; yas; >; to which we may add from 
TA. lk 5 and ypilalağ. 
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“Adi b. Zaid, an-Nâbigha,! and others. The origin of the word, how- 
ever, 18 not casy to settle. Sachau in his notes to the Mw'arrab, p. 51, 
guotes Fleischer as suggesting that it goes back to the Lat. constans 
as used of the hbra.? Fraenkel, Fremdw, 282, suggests a hypothetical 
*KOVOETOS a8 9 possible origin, andin WZKM, vi, 261, would interpret 
it from (ÇvyooTaola. Vullers, Ler, ii, 725, thought that it was probably 
a mangling.of the Gk. Çeöyos a yoke, and Dvofâk, Fremdw, 771, 
would derive it from Ç€eoTNns from the Lat. sertarius used as a measure 
of Huid and dry materials. 

AlI these suggestions seem to be under the influence of the theory 
of the philologers that the word is of Greek origin. It would seem 
much more hopeful to start from the Aram, NOOP; NDO'P. 
NDOTD meaning measure, or the Syr. İhao. The final s 
here, however, presents a difficulty, and Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 633,3 
suggests that it is from the Gk. ÖıxacT7s a judge, which in Syr. is 
aj); (BB, in PSm, 891), and with the > taken as the genitive 
particle, would give us wajâmo. This, influenced by the similar 


İh also — dıkacTns, would give us yÜ.i. This 1s very 


ingenlous and may be true, but Mingana, Syriac Influence, 89, thinks 


it simpler to take it from İğmo representing £€oTNns in some form 
in which the final © had survived. 


A ek bine 
O geek (GİSSESÜN). 
v, 85. 
Priests. 


From the passage it is clear that it refers to Christian teachers, 
and though one would not care to press the point, its occurrence along- 


side ola ) may indicate that it referred to the ordinary clergy as 


distinet from the monks. 
İt was generally considered by the philologers as a genuine Arabic 


l Fraenkel, WZKM, vi, 258, however, thinks the verse attributed to an-Nâbigha 
is under Çur'ânic influence, 

3 Ön which see Fraenkel, Fremdw, 198. Tt was rejected by Noldeke, but defended 
by Ginzburg in Zapiski, viii, 145 fr. 

3 See alsol, 620; li, 301, 323. 
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" 


word ! derived from ww to seek after or pursue a thing, so thata 


99 


ye? is s0 called “ because he follows the Book and its precepts ”, 


as-Sijistâni, 259. Obviously the word isthe Syr. İmıao —T7peo8 UTEPOS, 
as has been generally recognized by Western scholars.? This word 
could hardiy fail to be known to any Arab tribes which came into 
contact with the Christians of the North and Fast, and asa matter 
of fact both forms of the word were borrowed into Arabic, İso (ef. 


Aram. NEP) as v3, and İmaa© as gi, while the Hadith 


Akal İY ye xw Y shows that they were not unacguainted 


with the abstract noun İlamımo. 

We meet with the word in the early poetry,3 which shows it must 
have been an early borrowing, and as a matter of fact It occurs asa 
borrowing both in Eth. &f1,0,4 andin the 8. Arabian inseriptions 
(e.g. Glaser, 618, 67—1U4Xp440H4 4446 ©ofİ(4),” on the 
ground of which Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 162, would take the word to be 
from a S. Arabian source, though with little likelihood. 


Ne 

yal (Yaşr). 
vii, 72; xxii, 44; xxv, Il; İxxvii, 32. 
A castle, 


The word has no verbal root in Arabic, and was noted by Guidi, 
Della Sede, 579, as a borrowing. Fraenkel, Vocab, 14, is doubtless 
correct in deriving it from Lat. casirum, through Gk. K&GTPOY and 
Aram. N73P.6 The word occurs not infreguentiy in the early 
poetry, and is probabiy to be considered as one of the words which 
came into Syria and Palestine with the Roman armies of occupation.” 


1 But see al-Jawâligi, Mw'arrab, 39. 

2 Geiger, 51; Fleischer, Kleinere Sehriften, ii, 118; Freytag, Lez, sub voc.; 
Fraenkel, Vocab, 24; Fremdw, 275; Rudolph, Ahbhamgiykeit, 7; Horovitz, KU, 64; 
Mingana, Syriac Infiuenre, 85. 

3 C£. Aghâni, xiii, 47, 170; xvi, 45. 

4 Noldeke, Neve Beitrdge, 37; Pautz, Offenbarung, 136,n. 

5 Cf. on it Praetoriusin ZDMG, lili, 21; Rossini, Glossarium, 233. 

8 That NX) as usedinthe Mishnahand Jerusalem'Talmudis but a form of 1000p, 
which like İshmo was derived directiy from &dorpov, has been shown by Nöldeke, 
ZDMG, xxix, 423 ; ef. also Guidi, op. cit., and Krauss, Griechische Lehnwörter, ii, 562. 

7 Fraenkel, Fremdw, 234; Vollers, ZDM(,1, 614; li, 316. 
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LE (Şi). 


xxxvil, 15. 
A Judge's sentence. 
İn general the opinion of the Commentators is that bi means 


some sort of writing (cf. Bagh. in loco, and Râghib, Mufradât, 417). 
Some, however, recognized it as a foreign word, for as-Suyüti, 714, 323, 
guotes autltority for its meaning book in Nabataean. 

Hal&vy suggested that it was to be derived from Akk. kthu, but 
this 1s hardiy likely. o Fraenkel, Fremdw, 249, agrees with as-Suyüti's 
authoritles ın taking it asa loan-word from Aramaic.! In the Mishnah 
Öl means an official document, though later it was specialized in 
the meaning of “ bill of divorce ”, So Dİ and NO) both mean 


writing and document, and Levy, Wörterbuch, i, 322, suggests they may 
be originally from Gk. X&pTNS. Syr. İğ, became spevialized 


in the meaning of haereditas, and is not so likely an origin. If 
a borrowing, it must have been carly, for several examples occur 
in the old poetry.? 


Pe — di 

ol yi (Yatirân). 
xiv, 5İ. 
Pitch. 


This curlous word occurs only in a passage descriptive of the 
torments of the wicked on the Last Day, where the pronunciation of 


the Readers varied between ol yi; ol yi ; and | yas, This 
last reading is supported by the early poetry and is doubtless the 
most primitive.3 

Zam. tells us that it was an exudation from the Ubhal tree used 
for smearing mangy camels, but from the discussion in LA, vi, 417, 
we learn that the philologers were somewhat embarrassed over the 
word, and we have an interesting tradition that Ibn “Abbâs knew not 


I The ultimate origin is apparentiy the Sumerian gida, whence comes Akk. gitlu, 
and the Aram. forms, cf. Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 19 


2 CF. the verse of Al-A'shâ in Jawhari, «.v. İla5 (where Cheikho, Nasrâniya, 
222, thinks that by |55 al-A'shâ means the Gospel); and Mutalammis in Yâgüt, 
Mu'jam, iv, 228. 

3 Vide Tab. on the verse. 
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what to make of it, and wanted to read ol yas which would 


Na « ... 
make it mean “red-hot brass ”, andlink it with the yi? of xvili, 95, 


and xxxiv, İl. 
The truth seems to be that it is the Aram. 129 ; Syr. İda 


meaning pitch, which though not a very common word is an early 
one. Some confusion of V and () must have occurred when the word 


was borrowed, but it is interesting that the primitive form 0! ei 
of the poets preserved exactly the vowelling of the Aram.? 


».) 
M3 (940). 
xivli, 26. 
A lock. 
Only in the plu. gisi, where al-Jawaligi, Mu'arrab, 125, says it 


ıs a borrowing from Persian.3 


The verb ve is denominative 4 and the word cannot be 
derived from an Arabic root. It is probabiy the Aram. N5D1D 


a feller, or Syr. İlgao, which translates the Gk. kAei0pov, and 
would have been an early borrowing.” 


3 (Çalam). 
ii, 39; xxxi, 26; İzviii, 1; xevi, 4. 
Pen, or the reed from which pens were made. 


İt means a pen in all the passages save ili, 39, where it refers to 
the reeds which were cast to decide who should have care of the 


© 
maiden Maryam, and where the İs | of course, stands for the paBdoı 


of the Protev. Jacobi, 1x.9 


1 Baid. gives this as the reading of Ya'güb. 

3 C£. Fraenkel, Fremdw, 150; Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 60. 

8 So as-Suyüti, Jig, 323. al-Jawâligi is probabiy referring to the Pers. Jb Şa 

* Fraenkel, F'remdw, 16; Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 85, gives it from the Aramaic. 
5 Cf. Krauss, Greçhisehe Lehnwörter, ii, 517, and ZDMG, xxvii, 623. 

8 In Tischendorf, Evangelia Apocrypha, 1876, p. 18. 
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The native authorities take the word from ç|3 10 cut (cf. LA, 


xv, 392), but this is only folk-etymology, for the word is the Gk. 
KaNajpıos a reed and then a pen,! though coming through some Semitic 
form. kaAapos was borrowed into Aram., where we find 0021p, 
Syr. İsoko, but it was from the Hth. PA9”, as Nöldeke, Neve 
Beitrâge, 50, has shown, that the word came into Arabic. It wasan 
early borröwing, for it is found both in the old poetry and in the 
S. Arabian inseriptions (Rossini, Glossarium, 232, for 119 as calamus 
odoratus). 


azmi (Çamiş). 

xli, 18-28, 98. 

Shirt. 

İt is curious that the word occurs only in the Joseph story. 

The authorities usually take it as an Arabic word, though as- 
Suyüti, Muzhir, 1, 135, guotes al-Aşma'i to the effect that some held it 
was of Persian origin. 

It is clear that it cannot have an Arabic derivation, and the under- 
Iying word is doubtless the GK. kayioıov. This Kapldıov has been 
taken as a borrowing from Semitic, but, as Boissacg, 403, shows in his 
note on KAUMLAPpOS, it is genuine İndo-Huropean. The Gk. kayigıov 
passed into Syr. as İAmul000,? and into Eth. as PSJh, which is 
used in Josippon, 343, for a tunic or shirt, and is in all probability 
the source of the Arabic word.3 It must have been an early borrowing 
for we find it not infreguentliy in the old poetry. 


ir M 

Je (Çintâr). 
ii, 12, 68; iv, 24. 
Çintar—a measure, 


It was recognized by the philologers as of foreign origin, and though 
some, like Sibawaih, held to an Arabic origin, Abü 'Ubaida (LA, vi, 


1 kddayos is a good Indo-European word, as is evident from the Skt. İH; 
Norse halmr; Slav. slama; cf. Boissacg, 397. 

3 See Fraenkel, Fremdw, 45. 

3 Vollers, ZDMG, li, 311, thinks that the Arabic came from the Lat. camista, 
but this is hardiy likely. 
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439) expressly states that the Arabs did not know the meaning of the 
word.1 Some said it was a Berber word (as-Suyüti, Zig, 323), others 
that it was Syriac (as-Suddi in Mukhaşşaş, xii, 266), but the majority 
were in favour of its being Greek (ath-Tha'âlibi, Fogh, 318; as- 
Suyüti, Muzhar, 1, 134). 

Undoubtediy it is the Gk. kevrnvapıov, which represents the Lat. 
cenlenarium, and passed into Aram. as rp, Syr. İahıc.? 
It was from the Aram., as Fraenkel, Vocab, 13 ; Fremdw, 203, shows, 
that the word came into Arabic, and in all probability from the 
shortened Syr. form (5410. 


K 
Lİ (Oiyâma). 
Occurs some seventy times, ef. ii, 79. 


Resurrection. 
It occurs only in the expression delal » », whichisa technical 


eschatological term for the Last Day. 
The Muslim authorities naturally relate it to the root 0 to stand 


or rise, but it has been pointed out many times, that asan eschato- 
logical term it has been borrowed from Christian Aramaic." İn the 
Edessene Syriac we find İSao© commonly used, but it is in the 
Christian-Palestinian dialect, where it translates &vdoTaoıs (Schwally, 
Idioticon, 82), that we find Molao, which provides us with 
exactly the fornı we want. 


“ ” 
“ 


s. 
? 99 (Yayyüm). 
ii, 266; ii, 1; Xx, 110. 
Self-subsisting. 


It occurs only in the phrase ? pori) ve used of Allah. 


1 'This is evident fronı the variety of opinions on its meaning collected by Ibn 
Sida in the Mukhassas, xii, 2686, and Ibn al-Athir in Nihâya, iii, 318. 

3 Krauss, Griechische Lehnwörter, ii, 5653. It was from this form that the Arm. 
hira fibrupı was derived (Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 356). 

3 Mingana, Syriac Influenre, 89; Vollers, ZDMG, ti, 316. 

4 Cf, Pautz, Offenbaruny, 165,n. 1; Mingana, op. cit., 85. Horovitz, JPN, 
186, notes tbat the phrase is not Jewish. 
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& 
The Commentators are unanimous that the meaning 1s cu 
g 
cla (Tab., Baid., and as-Sijistâni, 250), but they were in difficulties 


» “ © Dad . 
over the form, and there are varlants ols. p> and «B. Their 


trouble in explaining the form is well illustrated by al-“Ukbari, Imlö, 


i, 70, for the only possibility is to take it as on the measure J g3, 


and we have reason to suspect all words of this form. Tt is not strange, 


therefore, ın spite of 1ts obvious connection with 6, to find that some 


of the authorities took it as a word borrowed from the Syriac.! 

Hirsehfeld, Bexrâge, 38, would derive it from Hebrew, and certaınly 
DO is used in connection with “TÜ in Jewish texts of the oldest 
period,? but İ040O is also commonİy used in the same sense and we 
cannot absolutely rule out a Syriac origin for the word. 


e 
eğ (Ka's). 

XXxvil, 44; hi, 23; İvi, 18; İxxvi, 5, 17; İxxvili, 84. 

Cup. 

It is found only in carly passages in descriptions of the pleasures 
of Paradise, 

This is not a $. Semitic word, as it is entirely lacking in Eth. and 
without a root and of uncertain plu. in Arabic. There can thus be 
little doubt of its Aram. origin.? 

The Heb. word is ©O12, while in the Ras Shamra texts we have 


4 
OD, and in Aram. NOT9, NOJ, and NM (ef. Ar. O) N, and 
Syr. İm2.* Asthe Syr. İco> seems to be the source of the Pers. 


1 as-Suyüti, J6y, 324; Mutaw, 54. 

2 Fraenkel, Vocab, 23; Noldeke-Sehwally, i, 184,n.; and sec Sprenger, Leben, 
ii, 204,n. It is noteworthy that the best attested variant reading 5 agrees closely 
in form with 02. See also Horovitz, JPN, 219, who, as a matter of fact, would 
derive the word also from the Jewish "fI. , 

3 Fraenkel, Fremdw, 171; Zimmem, Akkad. Fremdw, 34. D. H. Müller, how- 
ever, İİZKAM,i, 27, thinks that the medial Hamza proves it to be genuine Arabic. 


#C£. also the D32 of the Elephantine papyri (Cowley, Aramaic Papyrı, 
No. 61). 
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4S we may take it as most probable that the Arabic also was 


borrowed at an early period ? from the same source. 


a 
) kafan) 
İxxvi, 5. 


Camphor. 
The verse is an early one descriptive of the jJoys of Paradise, where 


the Commentators were uncertain whether |) $ was the name 


of the fountain from which the Blessed drink, or the material used to 


temper the drink (cf. Tab. and Baiğ. on the verse). 
It is usually taken as an Arabic word (LA, vi, 465), but the variety 

b id w 
of spellings— 4 ) b, 344.5. and  ş8—would suggest 


otherwise, and several of the early authorities noted it as a loan-word 
from Persian.3 

The ultimate source is probabiy to be found in the Munda dialects 
of India, whence it passed into Dravidian, e.g. Tamil stü 4/mih, 
Malayalan ©4©O, and into Skt., of. MÜT. It passed also 
into oİranian, where we find Phlv. Jaşwa kâpür” which 


gives the Mod. Pers. » € and Arm. .pugjnıp,9 and into 


Aram. where we find Syr. Ban” and Mand. NUNDU. 
It is very probable that the Syriac like the Gk. kağoupd is from the 
Iranian, and Addai Sher, 136, would make the Arabic also a borrowing 
from the Persians. The probabilities are, however, that it, like the 


“Eth. N4.(, is to be taken as derived fronı the Syriac.? We find the 


1 Addai Sher, 131. The Persıan Lexicons take this to be the source of the Arabic 
word, cf. Vüllers, Zez, ii, 769, x...| 5 > a yı 

3 It occursin the carly poets, e.g. Al-A'shü and 'Algama. 

3 as-Suyüti, /ty, 324 ; al.Jawâligi, Mu'urrab, 129 ; al-Khafüji, 170 ; ath-Tha'âlibi, 
Figh, 318. 

4 For further examples sce Laufer, Sino Iranica, 591. 

5 Justi, Glossary to Bundahesh, 201. The Persian Lexicons, e.g. BO, 691, note 
that camphor came to them from India. 

“ Hübsehmann, Arm. Gramm., i, 257. 

'-Alo ano, (9:2A0, and Bana, Psm, 3688, 3689. 


8 Nöldeke, Mand. Gramm., 112. 
9 Fraenkel, Vocab, ll; F'remdw, 141. 
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word in the early poetry (e.g. in al-A'shâ),! but the story told by 
Baladhuri (ed. de Goeje, 264), that the Arab soldiers who conguered 
Madâ'ın found stores of camphor there and took it for salt, would 
seem to show that the article was not widely known in Arabia. 


pe. # 

LA a), 
li, 29; İxix, 42. 
A soothsayer. 


İt occurs only in the early Meccan period and in a depreciatory 
sense, for Muhammad rejects with svme asperity the idea that in 


giving forth his revelations he was on a level with the EŞ, This 


shows that the word was pre-Islamic, and it seems that the Arabic 


ga was the eguivalent of the Gk. MAVTIŞ or the Lat. vates, Le, 


he was a Scer rather than a Prophet.? 


The Muslim authorities naturally take it from *,g , but this 


verb seems denominative. The Heb. word is 7112 and means priesi, 


as in Phon.and in the Ras Shamra tablets, and from the Heb. came 
the Aram. Nİ7D; Syr. (012.3 That the Arabic word also was 
borrowed directiy from the Hebrew is not likely. Pautz, Offenbarung, 
175, n. 2, hasa theory that it came by way of the Eth. hY7, but 
like this word itself, and the Arm. pwS$wbu/,* it is more likely to 
have come from the Aram.5 As a matter of fact it occurs not 
infreguentiy in the Sinaitic inseriptions from N. Arabia,$5 where we 
find Nİ12 and the fem. NMUTD,7 and actually in No. 550 
NU 712, ie. the priest of al-Uzzâ, so that as Nöldeke, Neve 
Beitrâge, 36, n., insists, we have clear evidence that it came into use 
in N. Arabia from some Aram. source long before Islam. 

The analogy of the inscriptions would lead us to conclude that 


? Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 61. 

“LA, xvii, 244; Wellhausen, Reste, 134; Goldziher, Abhandlungen, i, 18f,, 
107 ff.; Sprenger, Leben, i, 255. 

3 G.R. Gray, Sacrifice in the Old Teslament, p. 183. 

“ Hübsehmann, Arın. Gramm., i, 318; ZDMG, xivi, 952. 

© Cheikho, Naşrâniya, 200; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 85. 

9 Buting, Sinâilische İnschriften, Nos. 550, 249, 348, and 223. 

7 CE. also the Safaite N318 (Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 113) 
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the primitive sense in Aribic was priest, and that of soothsayer a later 
development, in spite of Fischer's claim that soothsayer is the original 
sense.! 


UZ (üriy 
x, 79; xiv, 86. 


Glory. 


It is connected in form but not in meaning with the Arabic root 


EK. 


The root is common Semitic, cf. Akk. kabâru, to become great, 
Heb. 75) (in Hiph.) to make many; Aram. yoğ Syr. 409; 
Eth. İh to honour, and ef. Sab. Yj)4 large and Prince (Hommel, 


Südarab. Chrest, 127 ; Rossini, Glossarium, 16'7). 
The usual theory is that the Çur'ânic word is a development 


from the Ar, EE to become great, magnificenit, but as it was in Bth. 


that the root developed prominentiy the meaning of yglortosum, 
illustrum, esse, we may perhaps sce in the Eth. NC commonly used 
as meaning gora, honor (— 8o€a), and then magnificenfia, splendor 
(Dillmann, Ler, 846), the source of the word (cf. Ahrens, Christliches, 23 ; 
Muhammad, 78). 


LET (Kataba). 
Of freguent occurrence. 


To write. 
Besides the verb we should note the derived forms in the Our'üân— 


; pd 
, ii : - 
Ta book, writing (plu. ET), ki! S5 ONE WhO Wes, LI e 


rr #* 
e R .. N 
wrlilen, ETİ to cause to be written, and «4 ST wrrle a contract 


of manumaisston. 
The word appears to be a N. Semitic development and found only 
as a borrowed term in 8. Semitic. Heb. 309; Aram. M3; 


1 ET, sub voc. Fischer also claims that the word is Arabic and not a borrowed 
term, as does Niclsenin HAA,i, 245. 
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Syr. >A2; Nab. 3/1), andPhon, af15 all mean fo write, and with 


them Buhl compares Ar. ....4.) (o draw or sew together.! 


The borrowing was doubtless from Aram.,? and Fraenkel, Fremdw, 


249, thinks that the borrowed word was “ET, which like Eth. 73*'1N 


came from Aram. NAM; Syr. İDA2, and that then the verb and 
other forms developed from this. The borrowing may have taken 
place at al-Hira, whence the art of writing spread among the Arabs,3 
but as both nominal and verbal forms are common in Nabataean 
(ef. RES, ii, 464; hi, 443), it may have been an early borrowing 
from N. Arabia. 


4 
/ 


vi (Kursıy). 


am 
11, 206; XXxxvili, 8. 
Throne. 


It has no verbal root, though some have endeavoured to connect 


it with ç» Set Râghib, Mufradât, 441), a connection which is hardiy 


possible, 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 22, noted that it was a borrowing from the Aramaic. 
In the Zenjirli inseription we find NO7,* which is connected with 
Akk. kussü, Heb. NO, and Ras Shamra NO, but the commoner 


form is N'O772,5 Syr. İa00509 or İa90;2,. This gives us precisely 
the form we want, but whether the word was from Jewish sources 
as Hirsehfeld, Beitrâge, 88, claims, or fronı Christian as Schvwaliy, 
ZDMG, lil, 197, holde, it is guite impossible to decide.8 


1 Vide Fleiseher in ZDMCG, xxvii, 427, n. From this we have LEE sguadron. 

? BDB, 507; D. H. Müller, WZKM,i, 29; Horovitz, KU, 67; Fischer, Glossar, 
112; Künstlingerin Rocznik Örjentalistyezny, iv, 238 fr. 

3 Vide Krenkowin Kİ,ii, 1044. 

*“ D, H. Müller, Inachriflen von Nendechirli, 58, 44; cf. Cook, Glossary, 66. 

5 Found also on incantation bowls ; ef. Montgomery, Aramaıc Incantation Texts, 
Glossary, p. 292. 

© CF. Nöldeke, Mand. Oramm., 128 ; Rudolph, Abhângigkeit, 12. 'The word comes 
ultimately from the Sumerian guza, whence Akk. kussu ; Zimmern, Akkad. Fremduw, 8. 
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TAS (Kafana) 


Used very freguentiy. 

To deny the grace or existence of God : then—to be an unbeliever. 

İn its various forms it is of common use in the (ur'ân, and the 
root is undoubtediy Arabic, but as a technical religious term it has 
been infiuenced by outside usage. 

The primitive sense of A 10 cover or conceal, corresponds with 


the Aram. İDA; Syr. ;29, and a derivative from this primitive 


Ci, 
sense OCcurs in the Çur'ân,Ivii, 19,in the word 5 lala Le. 


v 
“ #hey who cover the seed ”. The form a however, corresponds 
with the Heb. 7D, Aram. VB, and mcans to cover in the sense of 


atone.! In this sense it is used with Yy and as-Suyüti, 769,324; Mutaw, 


56, tells us that some carly authorities noted this ,,£ AŞ as derived 


from Hebrew or Nabatacan. The commoner use, however, is with 
Lu, in the sense of to deny the existence or goodness of God, and this 


use with u.» is characteristic of Syriac. The form 6 an unbelever 


and AS ünbelief, may indeed be independent borrowings from the 


Heb. yi >.) Syr. Boa and loo (Ahrens, Chrisiliches, 41), 
though a DD as a proper name seems to occur in the Thamudic 


inscriptilons (Ryekmans, Noms propres, i, 115). The form o 5 


may, however, be a direct borrowing from the Jews, ef. Horovitz, 
JPN, 220. 

Hirsehfeld, Beitrâge, 90 ; Horovitz, KU, 59, and Torrey, Founda- 
tion, 48, 144, would have the dominant influence on the Arabic in 
this connection from the Jewish community, and Pautz, 0/fenbarung, 
159,n.; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86, stand for a Christian source, 
Again it is really impossible to decide (cf. Ahrens, Christliches, 21). 


1 The $S. Arabian 29 4 seems also to have this meaning ; ef. Rossini, Glossarium, 
170. 
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Sana) 


xi, 15; xvili,8l; xxv, 9; xxvi, 58; xxviil, 76. 
Treasure. z 
“> 
The denominative verb Gi ireasure up is also found in 1x,34, 35. 


Some of the Muslim authorities take it as genuine Arabic and 


derive it frdm ES, but it was well known to the early philologers 


that it was a foreign word and it is noted as such by al-Jawâligi, 
Mu'arrab, 133; ath-Tha'âlibi, Figh, 317; al-Khafâji, 170, all of 


ge 
whom give it as Persian E” meaning, Of course, e” which 


BO, 797, defines as a > 0) &) > Seas 3) 


That it was originally Iranian is certain. Paz. ganz; Phiv. &P 
ganj means treasury, and the word has been widely borrowed, ef. 
ökt. 7; Arm. gulâ * ; Baluchi, ganj; Gk. yala ; Sogd. ynz, 
and in the Semitic family, ef. nen Ml of Esth. iii, 9; Aram. 
NT, 717931, and NTJ9: Syr. İlç, and Mand. NİJ*)4 all meaning 


treasury. The direct borrowing of all these from Middle Persian seems 


elear from the fact that the Phiv. 3p p ganjâBar 5 for the treasurer 


is also common to them all, ef. Skt. 7agaT; Arm. yuhdâmenp 
(Gk. yağoğukağ) ; Heb. Tl; Syr. İşoky İrt and Aram. 
NT)1) (cf. Telegdi in JA, cexxvi (1935), p. 237 ; Henningin BSOS, ix, 83). 

It is most probable that the word came direct from Middle Persian 


into Arabic, though ) for Ç might point to Aram. influence on the 


word. The word must have been borrowed long before Muhammad's 
time, though it occurs but rarely in the old poetry. 


I West, Glossary, 274; PPGI, 112; Nyberg, Glossar, 77; Herzfeld, Paikuli, 
Glossary, 159. Lagarde, Arm. Stud, $ 4538, thinks that it is an old Median word which 
passed later into Iranian and tbence to India; ef. also his G4, 27. 

? Hubsehmann, Arm. Gramm,i, 126. 

3 Levy, Worterbuch, i, 316, however, thinks that 77341 and NTİ are from 734 
to hide, 

4 Nöldeke, Mand. Gramm, 51. 

5 PPGI, 119; Frahang, Glossary, 79. It is the Pers. ; Gİ, and Paz. ganzubar 


(Shikand, Glossary, 245). Compare also Phlv. ganjönak — barn or storehouse (Söyast, 
Glossary, 161). 8 Vollers, ZDMG,1, 613, 647. 
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v7 

i (Kab), 

xlii, 71 ; İvi, 18; İxxvi, 15; İxxxvih, 14. 

A goblet. 

It occurs only in early Süras in descriptions of the pleasures of 


Paradise, and was recognized by some of the carly authorities asa 
Nabataean word (cf. as-Suyüti, 1/9, 319; Mutaw, 60).1 Some, of course, 


endeavoured to derive it from .»6, but this verb is obviously denom- 
inative (TA,i,464; LA,11, 225). 

The word is commonly used in the early poetry, ef. “Adi b. Zaid, 
al-A'shâ (Geyer, Zwwei Gedichte, i, 56 — Diwân, n, 21), “Abda b. at- 
Tabib,? ete., and seems to have been an early loan-word from Aram,, 
as Horovitz, Paradies, 11, has noted, though Aram. N15; Syr. 
İ2a9 both seem to be from the Byzantine kovma (Lat. cupa, cf. 


Fraenkel, Vocab, 25), from the older Gk. kvuBn 3 


İİ (Kal). 

vi, 153; vii,83; xii, 59, 65,88; xvii, 37; xxvı, İ8İ. 

A measure. 

The philologers insist that it means a measure of food-stuffs (Râghib, 
Mufradât, 460), but in the Our'ân it is used in a guite general sense. 

Fraenkel, #remdw, 204, pointed out that it 1s the Syr. İh, which, 
like the Aram. Seal means MEGSUTE, KD is seldom used, but 
İka is of very common use and has many derivatives, and was borrowed 
into Iranian,4 so that it was the Syriac word that would have passed 
at an early date into Arabic. 


i (Zâta). 
XXXVIL, 2. 
There was not. 


1 Vide also Sprenger, Leben, ii, 507,n. 

3 In Mufaddaliyat (cd. Lyall), xxvi, 76. 

3 Levy, Fremdw, 151, points out a very probable Semitic origin for xvuBn in 
the sense of ship, but in that under discussion the borrowing secnıs to be the other 
way, for as Boissaca, sub voc., points out, it is a truc Indo-Huropean word. Vollers, 
ZDMG, Ni, 318, would derive > va from the Italian, but see Nallino therein, p. 534. 


* C£. Nöldeke, GA, 1868, ii, 44. 
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The philologers were in some straits to explain the word as can 
be seen by consulting the two columns which Lane, Lex, 2683, devotes 
to a summary of their opinions. The three commonest theorles were 


(i) that it was Y with the meaning of ya, to which a fem. © has 


been added!; (1) that it was the negative Y with a fem. ending ? ; 


(11) that it was another way of writing yali Some tried to over- 


come the difficulty by reading Kn Y instead of > X and 


some, as we learn from as-Suyüti, /4g, 275; Mutaw, 54, admitted that 
it was a loan-word of Syriac origin. 


Aram. TV and Syr. A4'S, contracted from T1'N Nİ and repre- 


sented by the Ar. yal, are of very common use, and from some Aram. 
source the word was borrowed as an ideogram into Middle Persian 
where we find NN Löt,* which was also commonly used and gave rise 


to PK lolzh, meaning non-eristence, unreality.5 It was thus probabiy 


borrowed at an early date into Arabic, though, as it occurs in the 
early poetry,” Barth has argued that it is genuine Arabic.8 


" 
o 


.. 

© pi (Lanh). 

vii, 142, 149, 153; İiv, 13; İxxxv, 22. 
A board or plank. 


There are two distinct uses of the word in the Çur'ân. In liv, 13, 
it is used for the planks of Noah's ark, and elsewhere for tablets of 
revelation, in Süra, vii, for the tablets of Moses, andin İxxxv, 32, for 
the heavenliy archetype of the Çur'ân. 


1 This was the opinion of Nibawaih and Khalil given by Zam. on the verse, 

2 So al-Akhfash in Zam. 

3 See Tab. on the verse, and LA, ii, 391. Bagh. says that it was Yemenite. 

4 West, Glossary, 141; PPGI, 149. 

5 West, Olossary, 149. 

© Mingana, Syriac Infiuence, 93. 

” Geyer, Zwei Gedirhte,i, 18 — Diwün,i, 3, and see examples in ZDAG, Ixvii, 
494, and Reckendorf, Syntazr. 

8 ZDMG, Ixvii, 494 ff. ; İxviii, 362, 363, and see Bergstrdsser, Negationen im 
Kur'ân. 
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İn the related languages we find both these meanings. The Heb. 
TTID means both the planks of a ship (as in Ez. xxvii, 5), and the 
stone tablets of the Ten Commandments (Ex. xxiv, 12). Similariy, 
Aram. Nİ112 can mean a table for food, or, as constantly in the 
Targums, the tablets of the Covenant, so Syr. İmal is used of a wooden 
board, e.g. the TiTMos affixed to the Cross, and for the tablets of the 
Covenant. Also the Eth. Ah, though not a common word, is used 
for the broken boards on which Paul and his companions escaped from 
shipwreck in Acts xxvii, 44 (ed. Rom.), and also for writing tablets 
of wood, metal, or stone. 

İn the early Arabic poetry we find the word used only in the sense 
of plank, ef. Tarafa iv, 12; Imru'ul-Çais, x, 13, and Zuhair, i, 23 
(in Ahlwardt's Divans),! and the Lexicons take this as the primitive 
meaning. The word may be a loan-word in both senses, but even ifa 
case could be made out for its being a genuine Arabic word in the sense 
of plank, there can be no doubt that as used for the Tables of Revela- 
tion it is a borrowing from the older faiths. Hirsehfeld, Bettrâge, 86, 
would have it derived from the Hebrew, but Horovitz, KU, 66; 
JPN, 220, 221, is more likely to be correct ? in considering it as from 
the Aram., though whether from Jewish or Christian sources it is 
difficult to say. 

If we can trust the genuineness of a verse of Sarâga b. 'Aufin 


- 08 
Aghâni, xv, 138, which refers to Muhammad's revelations as | ii 


we may judge that the word was used in this technical sense among 
Muhammad's contemporaries. 


 ş 
bl (Lü). 
Occurs some twenty-seven times, cf. vi, 86. 


Lot. 


Always the Biblical Lot, whose name some of the authoritles 
derive İrom by (cf. Râghib, Mufradât, 472; ath-Tha'labi, Oisas, 12), 
but which Jawhari recognizes as a forelgn name.? 

1 C£ also ash-Shammâkh, xvii, 13, in Geyer, Zwet Gr i, 136. 


2 Vide also Fraenkel, Vocab, 21; Cheikho, Nasrântya, 221. 
3 So al-Jawâligi, Mu'arrab, 134; al-Khafâji, 1765. 
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The name 1s apparentiy unknown in pre-Islamic literature, though 
it must have been known to the circle of Muhammad's audience.! 
From its form one would conclude that it came from the Syr. .$aN 


rather than the Heb. BİZ 2 a concluslon that is strengthened by the 
Christian colouring of the Lot story.3 
pe 
SAL (Mü'ida). 
v, 112,114, 
Table. 


A late word found only in a late Madinan verse, where the reference 


is to a table which Jesus brought down for His disciples. 
KI 


The Muslim authoritles take it to be a form dalelâ from LL 


(cf. LA, iv, 420), though the improbability of their explanations is 
obvious. İt has been demonstrated several times that the passage 
v,112-15isaconfusion of the Gospel story ofthefeedingofthe multitude 
with that of the Lord's Supper.* Fraenkel, Vocab, 24,5 pointed out 
that in all probability the word is the Eth. “74£, which among 
the Abyssinian Christians is used almost technically for the Zord's 
Table, e.g. FIh&*: ASM Ahtdu(, while Nöldeke's examination 
of the word in Neve Beitrâge, 54, has practically put the matter beyond 
doubt.8 

Addai Sher, 148, however, has argued in favour of its being taken 


as a Persian word. Relying on the fact that sale is said by the 


Lexicons to mean food as well as table, he wishes to derive it from 


bd . . Li . Lİ . 
Pers, oA.-a, meaning farina trilicea/? Praetorlus also, who in ZDMG, 


İxi, 622 ff., endeavours to prove that Eth. “94,8 and the Amh. 99€ 


are taken from Arabic, takes öWİu back to Pers. Aa 8 (earlier pro- 
1 Horovitz, KU, 136. 


? But see Syez, Higennamen, 37. 

3 Vide Künstlinger, “ Christliche Herkunft der Kuraniscehen Lötlegende,” in 
Rocznik Orjentalisiyozny (1931), vii, 281—295. 

* Nöldeke, ZDMG, xii, 700; Bell, Origin, 136. 

* Vide also his Fremdw, 83, and Jacob, Beduinenleben, 235. 

© Vide also Wellhausen, Reste, 232,n.; Pautz, Offenbarung, 255,n.; Vollers, 
ZDMG, li, 294; Cheikho, Nasrâniya, 210. 

? Vullers, Lez,ii, 1252. 

8 Vullera, Lez, ii, 1254. 
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nounced mâz), through forms Ma, Aa, and okla. Now there isa Phiv. 


A . . . 
word 39sç myazd,! meaning a sacred repast of the Parsis, of which 


the people partake at certain festivals after the recitation of prayers 
and benedictions for the consecration of the bread, fruit, and wine 


used therein. It seems, however, very difficult to derive 5'e from 


this, and still more difficult from the forms proposed by. Praetorlus. 
Nöldeke rightly objects that the forms müz and mâz which Praetorius 
guotes from the Mehri and “Umani dialects in favour of his theory, 
are hardiy to the point, for these dialects are full of Persian elements 
of late inıportation. oPraetorius has given no rcal explanation of 
the change of z to d. whereas on the other side may be guoted the 
Bilin mid and the Beja mös which are correct formatlons from a stem 
giving “74£' in Eth., and thus argue for its originality in that 
stock. 


e 
0 gel (Ma'ün). 
cvil, 7. 
Help. 
This curious word occurs only in an early Meccan Süra, though 


v, 7, is possibiy Madinan (cf. Nöldeke-Schwally, 1, 93), and the Com- 
mentators could make nothing of it. The usual theory is that it is 


a form d sel from Om, though some derived it from ye. 


Nöldeke, Newe Beitrâge, 28, shows that it cannot be explained from 
Arahic material,? and that we must look for its origin to some forelgn 
source. Geiger, 58,3 would derive it from Heb. 719) a refuge, which 
is possible but not without its difficulties. Rhodokanakis, WZKM, 
XXV, p. 67, agrees that it is from Hebrew but coming under the infuence 


of di yaa (cf. Aram, NIN); Syr. İSO), developed the meaning of 
benefit, help.* 


I West, Glossary, 222. 

2? Fleischer, Kleinere Schriften, ii, 128 ff., would have it a genuine Arabic word, but 
a8 Noldeke says : “ aus dem Arabischen lâsst sie sich nicht erklâren, wie denn schon 
die Form auf ein Fremdwort deutet.” : 

3 So von Kremer, Ideen, 226. The word is used by al-A'sha, and Horovitz, JPN, 
221 f., thinks Mubammad may have learned the word from this poet. 

* So Torrey, Foundation, 51. 
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bd » 
SE, (Mâlik), 
xlüi, 77. 
Mâlik is the angel who has charge over Hell. pap 
The native authorities derived the name from < to PpOSSESS, 


rule over. 'This root may have influenced the form, but the source 1s 
doubtless the Biblical Moloch. The Heb. form is T2h, and it may 


possibly have come direct from Heb.,! but the Syr. a BlLo (PSm, 1989) 
is much more likely. 


vs Ala (Mathâni). 

XV, 81; XxXIX, 24. 

The word evidentiy refers to Revelation, for xv, 87, reads: “© We 
have given thee the seven Maihâni and the wondrous Çur'ân,” while 
in xxxix, 24, we read: “ God has sent down the best of accounts, in 
agreement with itself, a Mathâni, whercat the skins of those who fear 
their Lord do creep.” 

at-Tabari's account makes it clear that the exegetes did not under- 
stand the meaning of the word. All Muslim explanations go back to 


some development of the root Dp but their extreme artificiality 


creates a suspicion that the word is a borrowed technical term. 


Geiger, 58, thought that it was an attempt to reproduce the Hebrew 
783, the collection of oral Tradition which took its place with the 
Jews beside the Torah. This explanation has been accepted by many 
later writers,? but how are we to explain the seven associated with the 
word ? Sprenger, Leben, i, 462 ff.,3 thought that Muhammad was here 
referring to “ die sieben Straflegenden ”, which fits very well with the 
statement in xxxix, 24, but, as Horovitz, KU, 26 (cf. JPN, 194, 195), 
points out, it rests on no basis of actual use of the word in any such 
sense. Nöldeke, Neve Beitrâge, 26, makes an improvement on Geiger's 
theory by suggesting that the derivation was from Aram. NI, 4 


1 'Tisdall, Sources, 123. 

3 C£, von Kremer, /deen, 226, 300; Pautz, Offenbarung, 87, n. ; Mingana, Syriac 
Infiuence, 87. 

3 D, H. Müller, in his Propheten, i, 43, 46,n. 2, also propounds this theory, and 
Rhodokanakis, WZKM, xxv, 66, saya that Müller arrived at the conclusion inde. 
pendentiy of Sprenger. It has been accepted by Grimme, Mohammed, ii, 71. 

“ Nöldeke-Sehwaliy, i, 114; Margoliocuth, ERE, x, 6538. 

gs 
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which has the same meaning as TAİ), but is much nearer the Arabic. 
The puzzle of what Muhammad meant by the seven, however, still 
remains.! 

> 

İLİ.2. (Mithgâl). 


iv, 44; x,62; xxi, 48; xxxi, 15; xxxiv,3,21; xcix, 7,8. 


A measure of welght—a mithgâl. a3 
Naturally the Muslim authorities take it to be a form er? İrom 


v to weyh (cf. Baid. on iv, 44, and LA, xiüi, 91), but as Fraenkel, 


e ii 


Fremdw, 202, notes, the primitive meaning of Ji is lo be hard, and 


the word Jün seems to be from Syr. İlod&o?; Aram. KİPA, the 


eguivalents of the Heb. pi>ujak It occursin the old poetry, however, 
and thus would have been an early borrowing. 


Ra 

ila (Mathal). 
Of freguent occurrence, cf. 11, 210; iii,113; vii, 175. 
Parable. 


The root is common Semitic, and genuine Arabic forms such as 


Pl Lal 


Te likeness, simailitude ; gili to seem Kke, etc., are used in the 


Our'ân. The forms Ze and its plu. el however, where the mean- 


ing is that of the 0.T. SU or N.T. TapaBohn, which the Peshitta 
renders by İÜâ&o, would seem to have come under the influcnce of 
Syrlac usage.“ 

Hirsehfeld, New Researches, 83 #., would trace the influence to 
Jewish sources, but Mingana, Syriac Influence, 85, is probably right in 
thinking that it was Christian Aramaic.5 


I Casanova, Mohammed et la fin du monde, 37, thinke that in xv, 87, it does not 
refer to the Çur'ân, but means benefits, as though derived from si to double. Mainz 
in Der Jslam, xxiii, 300, suggests the Syriac root 2 -- İsna -- satlelas, 
abundantia. See also Künstlinger in OLZ, 1937, 596 #. 

2 Whence also the Arm. i/” vu , though this may be a late borrowing from 
Arabic. Cf. Hübschmann, Arm. Gramm., i, 271. 


3 Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw., 23, suggests an ultimate Mesopotamian origin. 
* Note al-Khafâji, 192. 
8 On the whole guestion of the Çur'ânic Mathal, see Buhl in 4cta Or., ii, 1-11. 
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oğ 

e gali (4-Majüs). 

xxli, 17. 

The Magians, or Zoroastrlans. 

They are mentioned in a late Madinan verse along with Jews, 
Christlans, and Şâblans. 

The early authorities know that the sun-worshippers are meant, 
and it was'early recognized that it was a foreign word.! Ibn Sida and 


others derived the word from ei said to mean a3 and , y ai 


sald to mean Yİ, and tell us that it referred to a man ww gi b 


so called because of the smallness of his ears, who was the first to 
preach the Maglan falth.2 Others, however, knew that it was derived 
from the Iranian Magush (LA, vii, 99). 

It 1s clearly the O.Pers. Magush,3 with the ace. form of which, 


magum, Wwe can compare the Av, dei ri magâv OT 206 
moyu,* and Phiv. 3 p6 mayöi” From Av. 326 come the Arm, 


Jng,9 and Heb. MA, as well as the Mod. Pers. a In Phiv. 


we also find a form eXx»p4 magöğlü,9 derived directily from 
the O.Pers., and this appears in the Aram. WİN, Gk. uayos” 
Syr. İsayi, and the ÜN) of the Aramaic of the Behistun 


inscriptlion.10 


Laparde, GA, 159, would derive Ea Pa from the Gk. Uayos, and 


* alJawüliği, Muw'arrab, 141; as-Suyüti, Jig, 324; Mutaw, 47 ; al-Khafâji, 1824 

3 TA,iv, 245; LA, viii, 99. 

3 Vide Meillet, Grammaire Du Vicux Perse, p. 148; and note Haug, Parsis, 169. 

8 Bartholomae, 4JW, Illl; Horn, Grundrise, 221; Frahang, Glossary, 94; 
Herzfeld, Paikuli, Glossüry, 213. 


* West, Glossary, 223; PPGI, 152 and yg, 160; Frahang, Glossary, 114. Sco 


also ZDMG, xliv, 671, for its occurrence on a Sasanian gem. 

S“ Hübscehmann, Arm. Gramm., i, 195. 

7 Vullers, Lex, ii, 1197; BO, 863. 

8 PPGI, 152; Frahang, Glossary, p. 113. In the Assyrian transeription of the 
Behistun inscription it is written magushu. Note also the magüstân — priestly order. 
Paikuli, Glossary, 214, 

9 There is an alternative theory that the Greek is a sing. formed from Mdyor, 
the name of an ancient Median tribe, but we find Mayovoaio: in Kusebius. 

19 Cowley, Aramair Papyri, p. 254. 
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though Vollers, ZDMG, li, 303, follows him in this there 1s little to be 
said in its favour. The word was well known in pre-Islamic days and 
occurs in the old poetry,! and so may guite well have come direct 
from Middle Persian, though it is also a possibility that it may have 


come through the Syr. İsaşto.? 


ld “0 
ope Madyan). 


vii, 83; ix, Tl; xi, 85,98; xx, 42; xxii, 43; xxvii, 21, 22, 45; 
XxİX, 35. 

Midian. 

The references are all to the stories of Moses and Shu'aib, and the 
place is clearly the Biblical 7104, but derived through a Christian 
channel. (Nöldeke, Ency. Bıbl., ni, 3081.) - 

Some of the early authorities endeavoured to derive it from yu 


(LA, xvii, 289), but al-Jawâligi, Mu'arrab, 143, is inelined to take it as 
a forelgn borrowing. 


The presumption is that it came to Arabic through the Syr. <0. 


Xa (Madina). 

vii, 108, 120; ix, 102, 121; xii, 30; xv, 67; xviü, 18,81; xxvi, 
35, 53: xxvii, 49; xxviii, 14, 17, 19; xxxiii, 60; xxxvi, 19; İxili, 8. 
A city. 

The popular derivation among the Lexicons is that it is a form 


pl 


ak 3 from 0 to setile, though others considered that it 
was from yi5 to possess (LA, xvii, 288, 289). The great argument 


in favour of a derivatlon from vü is the plu. O beside /* yg İla, 
for, said the philologers (cf. Ibn Bari in LA), how could it have such 


a plu. form if the )) were not part of the root ? 


1 Vide Horovitz, KU, 137. 

3 Mingana, Syriac Influence, 95; Ahrens, Muhammad, 9. 

3 See the discussion in Horovltz; KU, 138; JPN, 153, 154, where he would 
draw a distinction between the Madyan of the early Süras of the Çur'ân where it 
means Midian, and the Madyan oflater passages where it refers to the Arabian Madyan 
opposite the Sinai peninsula, the Moö ava of Ptolemy. 
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The truth is that it is İrom a root related to “b, but is not 


an Arabic formation at all, being like the Heb. !14"1/3, a borrowing 
from the Aram. NI1)7/), Syr. Jdw,S0.1 Aram. NMI"77) means 
a province and then a ciiy,? and Syr. TAsa,80 18 cily.3 From Aram. 
it was borrowed into Middle Persian where we find the ideogram 


»p3g madına, meaning a large fortified city (PPGI, 150). 


e ye (Marjân). 
Iv, 22, 58. 
Small pearls. 
The word occurs only in a description of Paradise, and was early 


recognized as borrowed from Persia,* but it is certain that it did not 
come directiy from Iranian into Arabic." 

We find in Phiv. çorlu 4 murvârit,$ a pearl used, e.g. in the 
Gosht-ı-Fryânö, 1, 13, in describing the crowns presented to the 
daughters of Spitama after death. From Middle Persian the word was 
borrowed widely, e.g. Gk. yapyapirns!; Aram. NM, 
Syr. 1 20, and İrom some Âram. form 8 It came into Arabic. 
It would have come at an early date for it is used in the old poetry 
and was doubtless well known in the pre-Islamic period. 


. ei 

ww“ (Mursâ). 
xI, 48. 
Harbour, haven. 


1 Fraenkel, Fremdw, 250; Horovitz, KU, 137. 
2 It has this meaning in Arabic as early as the Nemâra inseription ; cf. RES,i, 


No. 483. 
3 There is some discusgion of the meaning of the word by Torrey in JAOS, xliii, 


230 f£. 

4 al-Jawâligi, Mw'arrab, 144 ; as-Suyüti, 119, 324 ; Muhit, sub voc., and see Sachau's 
note to the Mu'arrab, p. 65. 

“ In spite of Addai Sher, 144, and his attempted derivation from ye . 

© West, Glossary, 213; Sâyasi, Glossary, 163; cf. Horn, Grundriss, 218, n. 

? Also yapyaptis-—i80s, from which comes the Arm, Yiupgupıfın and the Kuropean 
forms. 

9 Fraenkel, Fremdw, 59. The Mand. KAN“JNI9NM) would also scenı to be 
from the same source, vide Nöldeke, Mundart, 53; Mingana, Syriac Infinence, 90 ; 
Vollers, ZDMG,1, 611; li, 303. 
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With this meaning it is used only in the Noah story, though the 
same Word occurs in vii, 186; İxxix, 42, meaning fixed time. In this 


lattersense 1t is obviouslyfron >” ), and the philologers want to derive 


». 9? : b 
the »— of xi, 43, from this same root.! 


İt seems, however, that we have here a loan-word from Eth. ae 
a haven (Nöldeke, Neve Beitrâge, 61; Bell, Origin, 29). 


İso, 
r. ye (Maryam). 
Occurs some thirty-four times, ef. ni, 81. 
The name refers always to the mother of Jesus, though in xix, 29; 


mi, 31; İxvi, 12, she is confused with Mirlam, the sister of Moses and 
Aaron (infra, p. 217). 


Some of the philologers took the name to be Arabic, a form ge 


from e! ), meaning to depart from a place.? Some, however, noteditasa 


forelgn word,3 and Baid. on iüi,31, goes as far as to say that it is Hebrew. 
Undoubtediy it does go back to the Heb. ON, but the vowelling 


»0 


of the Arabic pi ya would point to its having come from a Christian 


source rather than directiy from the Hebrew. The Gk. Maplou; 


Syr. 40240 ; Eth. F)GE#” are egually possible sources, but the 
probabilities are in favour of its having come from the Syriac.* 
There seems no evidence for the occurrence of this form in pre- 


Islamic times,5 though the form ây yu, the name of the Coptic slave 


girl sent from Egypt to Muhammad.,9 is found in a verse of al-Hârith b. 
Hılliza, ii, 10 (ed. Krenkow, Beirut, 1922). 


1 There was some uncertainty over the reading in this passage, see Zam. and Tab. 
thereon, and LA, xix, 35, 36. 

3 Jawhari, sub voc., LA, xv, 152. 

3 al-Jawâligi, Mw'arrab, 140; TA, viii, 132; al-Khafâji, 183. 

4 Mingana, Syriac Infiuence, 82. i 

5 See the discussion in Horovitz, KU, 138-140; JPN, 164. 

© Ibn Hishâm, 121; Usd al.Ghâba, v, 543, 514, and see Caetani, Annalı, 
ii), 828. 
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> ği . m. 
di > (Mizâp). 
İxxvi, 5, 17; İxxxihi, 27. 
Tempering. 
Both passages refer to the tempering of the drink of the blessed 


in Paradise. 
The Muslim authorities take it from - Sa to mix, but Fraenkel, 


Fremdwörter, LT2, points out that di is not an Arabic formatlon; 


but is the Syr. İSO potus miztus, which later became technically used 
for the eucharistic cup of mixed water and wine. In fact the Syr. ,,180 
(cf. Heb. le » Aram. 12), while used for mixing in general, became 


specialized for the mixing of drinks. There can thus be little doubt 
that it was borrowed in pre-Islamic times as a drinking term.1 See 


also under çil (infra, p. 70). 


ad 4 
Avram (Masjtd). 
OÖccurs some twenty-cight times, e.g. ii, 139, 144, 145, 187, 192, ete. 


A place of worship. 
As we havealready seen (infra, p. 163), the verb Aze. in the technical 


sense of worshtp has been influenced by Aramaic usage. The form 


Asu seems not to have been a formatlon from this in Arabic, but to 


have been an independent borrowing from the North. 

Nöldeke, ERE, 1, 666, 667, has drawn attention to this fact,of the 
Aramalec origin of the word. In the Nabatacan inscriptions we find 
NO not infreguently meaning “place of worship ”,2 as fot 
example in an inscription from Bosra (de Vogü&), p. 1063: 1771 
YON) 12 İN 7 NO) “This is the place of 
worship which Taimu, son of Walid el-Ba'al built.” The Syr. 1 rae, 


however, seems to be a late borrowing from the Arabic, but we find 
N'TJOP9 in the Elephantine papyri.4 


I Horovitz, Paradies, 11; Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 87ff.; Zimmer, Akkad. 
Fremdw., 40. 

3 Cook, Glossary, 75; DuvalinJA, viii€ Ser., vol. xv, 482. 

3 ZDMG, xxii, 268. 

* Cowley, Aramatc Papyri, p. 148. 
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In the Çur'ân it is used of the fane at Oubö” (ix, 109), of the Temple 
at Jerusalem (&vii, 1), of the Church built over the Seven Sleepers 
(xvili, 20), and other places of worship, so that it is clear that for 
Muhammad it meant any place of worship. İn the same general sense 
it is used in the pre-Islamic poetry,! and so must have come at an early 
date from the more settled communitlies in the North.? 


A iliski). 

İxxxll, 26. 

Musk. 

This sole occurrence is ın an early Meccan description of Paradise. 

The word was widely used among the Arabs in the pre-Islamic 
period 3 and was guite commonly recognized as a loan-word from the 
Persian. 

The Phiv. gXy,( mushk S seems to have come ultimately from the 
Skt. HUA, 6 but it was from the Iranian, not the Indian form, that 
were borrowed. the Arm. luz4 7; Gk. Mooxos: Aram. pi); 
Syr. İasoto ; Eth. 9“. It is more likely to have come direct from 
Middle Persian into Arabic 8 than through the Syriac, as Mingana, 
Syriac Influwence, 88, claims. 


ad o 
On Na (Miskin). 


Of very freguent occurrence, e.g. ii, 77, 172; 1x, 60. 


Poor. 
Note therefrom the formatlon ca poverly, indigence, 1, 


58; iii, 108. 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 24, pointed out that the Arabic word 1s from the 
Syr. İlaamto, though this comes itself ultimately from Akkadian. 
The muğkönu of the Cuneiform inseriptions was interpreted by Littmann 


1 Horovitz, K/7, 140. 

2 Sehwaliy, ZDMG, Yü, 134; Lammens, Sanciuaires, passim ; Von Kremer, 
Sireifzige, ix, n. 

3 Siddigi, Stwdien, 85 ; Geyer, Zwei Gedichte,i, 90ff.: ii, 79. 

“al Jawâligi, Mu' urrab, 143; ath-Tha'âlibi, Figh, 318; as-Suvüti, Jig, 324; 
Muzhir, i, 186; al-Khafâji, 182; LA, xii, 376. 

5 Justi, Glossary to the Bundahesh, p. 241. “ Vullers, Lez, ii, 1185. 

? Hübsehmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 196. 8 Vollers, ZDMG,I, 649, 652. 
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in ZA, xvii, 262 ff., as leper, but Combe, Babylonıaca, iii, 73, 74, showed 
that it meant the humble classes,! and so poor. İt passed into Heb. 
as | PO, T'A0İ) meaning poor, and into Aram. NO); 
Syr. İlaamato with the same meaning, and it was from Aram. that the 


Ar. Na and Eth. “hh. were derived.? 


id Dd 
(Masıh). 

mi, 40; iv, 156, 169, 170; v, 19, 76, 79; 1x,30,31. 

Messiah (0 Meootas). 

It is used only as a title of Jesus, and only in late passages when 
Muhammad's knowledge of the teachings of the People of the Book is 


much advanced. 
The Muslim authorities usually take it as an Arabic word from 


.. Dez ie Eg 
to wipe (Tab. on iii, 20). Others sald it was from 7 to smear 


or anoini (Râghib, Mufradât, 484), others derived it from da to travel 


(LA, iü, 431), and some, like Zam. and Baid., rejected these theorles 
and admitted that it was a borrowed word. 

Those Muslim philologers who noted it as foreign, clalmed that 
it was Hebrew, and this has been accepted by many Western seholars,3 
though such a derivation is extremely unlikely. Hirschfeld, Beitrâge, 89, 
would. derive it from Aram. NM©, which is possible, though 
as it is used in carly Arabic particularly with regard to Jesus, we are 
safer in holding with Fraenkel, Vocab, 24,4 that it 1s from Syr. İlam 


especially as this is the source of the Arm. 1J”74ufuys ; Rth.apd,;h “5, 
the Manichaean m3iya of the ““köktürkisch” fragments”; the Pazend 


1 Johns, Semveich Lectures, 1912, p. 8, would derive it from kanu “to bow down ”, 
so that originally it would mean suppliant. Sec, however, Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 
47. 

2 Noldeke, Neve Bettrâge, 45. Note also the Phon. 7502 (Harris, Olossary, 120). 

Ge Jesus Christ d'aprea Mahomet (Paris, 1880), p.21; Pautz, Offenbarung, 
193, n. 

4 > Tagarde, Übersicht, 94; Margoliouth, Chrestomathia Baidawiana, 163; 
Cheikho, Nasrâniya, 186; Mingana, Syriac Infiwence, 85. 

5 This, however, may be direct from the Greek ; ef. Hübschmann, Arm. Gramm, 
i, 364. 

* Nöldeke, Newe Beitrâge, 34, 

” LeCogin SBANF, Berlin, 1909, p. 1204; Salemann, Manichaeteche Studien, i, 97. 
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mashyâö ; Phlv. 434 (Shikand, Glossary, 258), and the Manichaean 
Soghdian m3y/” (Henning, Manichâtsehes Beichibuch, 142). 

The word was well known in both N. and S. Arabia in pre-Islamic 
times.! 


.. 
a, (Mishkât). 

XXiV, 80. 

A nicheina wall. 

The word was early recognized as foreign (Siddigi, 13). as-Suyüti, 
Itg, 324, gives it as Abyssinlan on the authority of Mujâhid,2 and 
al-Jawâligi, Muw'arrab, 135,3 andal-Kindi, Risâla, 85, both know that it 
is an Abyssinlan borrowing. Some, of course, sought to interpret it 


asan Arabic word from GE, (LA, xix, 171, guoting İbn Jinni), but 


their difficulties with the word make it obvious that it is a loan-word. 

The philologers were correct in their ascription of its origin, for it 
is the Eth. apğhf (ap ”h 4s), which is an early word formed from 
hm (cf. NÖ, 200), and guite commonly used.1 


>> (Misr). 

1, 58; x,87; xii,21, 100; xlili, 50. 

Heypt. 

İt occurs only in connection with the stories of Moses and Joseph. 

The fact that it 1s treated as a diptote in the Çur'ân would seem 
to indicate that it was a foreign name, and this was recognized by some 
of the exegetes, as we learn from Baid. on ii, 58, who derives it from 


pi! pa, which obviously is intended to represent the Heb. 07381. 


The Eth. #“WC — Minaean İd 5 is the only form without the 
final ending, and so S. Arabia was doubtless the source of the Çur'ânic 
form (but see Zimmem, Akkad. Fremdw, 91). 


1 Horovitz, KU, 129,130; Ryckmans, Noms propres,i, 19; Rossini, Glossarium, 
179. 

3 See also Mutaw,41; Muzhir,i, 130, for other authorities. 

3 Who guotes from Ibn Çutaiba, vide Adab al-Kâtib, p. 527;andal-Anbari, Kitâb 
al-Addâd, p. 212. 

* Noldeke, Nene Beitrâge, 51; Vollers, ZDMA,lI, 293. 

8 Vide Ryokmans, Noms propres, i, 348; Rossini, Glossarium, 180. 
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ny, 3 
Jan (Muşawwir). 


lix, 24. 
One who fashions. 


It is one of the names of God, and its form is undoubtediy Arabic. 
Lidzbarski, SBA W, Berlin, 1916, p. 1218, however, claims that in this 
technical sense ib is a formation from the borrowed Aram. 113, 


which freguentiy occurs in the Rabbinic writings as a name of God, 
and is also found in the Palm. inseriptions in the combination 1) 
N98 (Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, ii, 269). 


ld » 

Çyana (Main). 
xxili, 52; xxxvii, 44; İvi, 18; İxvii, 80. 
A fountain, or clear flowing water. 


It occurs only in early and middle Meccan passages. 
The philologers were uncertain whether it was a form ig ver from 


yaa to flow, or connected with |) sel, or İrom yle, so called because 


of its clearness—cef. Zam. on xxiii, 52, and LA, xvu, 179, 298. 
The word 793, for a spring of water, is of course common Semitle, 


but Fraenkel, Fremdw, 281, noted that the Çur'ânic Oyna 1s the Heb. 


17901), Syr. İlasto — 77y7, commonly used for spring or a bubbling 
fountain. From one of these sources, probabiy from the Syriac, it 
came into Arabic. 


v7 o 
SY (Miglâd). 

XXXxIX, 63; xlii, 10. 

Key. - 

Only in the plural form VON in the phrase “ His are the keys 
of heaven and earth”, where the use of ez in the similar phrase in 


vi, 59, proves that it means Zeys, though in these two passages many 


of the Commentators want it to mean o | >> storehonses.? 


1 Vide also Hirschfeld, Beiirâge, 87. 
9 Rüâghib, Mufradât, 422, and Baid. on vi, 59. 
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It was early recognized as a forelgn word, and sald by the philologers 


to be of Persian origin.! The Pers. KY to which they refer it is itself 


a borrowing from the Gk. kAeis, kAeda (Vullers, Lex, ii, 876), 
which was also borrowed into Aram. N“DDDN ; Syr. İso, 
İ-aSaoor |-a30). In spite of Dvofâk's vigorous defence of the theory 
that it passed directiy from Persian into Arabic,? we are İgirly safe in 


» 
concluding that the Ar. xls) is from the Syr. İra ao), and the form 


>Zu formed therefrom on the analogy of çi, ete.1 


aka (Milla). 

1, 114,124, 129; ii,89; iv, 124; vi, 162; vii, 86,87; xii,37, 38; 
xiv, 16; xvi, 124; xvil, 19; xxil, 77; xxxvili, 6. 

Religion, sect. . 

It 1s most commoniy found in the phrase A) J | ala, but is used 


for the falth of Jews and Christians (e.g. ii, 114), and for the old heathen 
beliefs (e.g. xi, 37; xıv, 16).5 The Muslim authoritles take it asan 
Arabic word but have some difficulty in explaining it.9 

It has long been recognized as one of those religious terms for 
which Muhammad was indebted to the older religions. Sprenger held 
that it was an Aramalc word which the Jews brought with them to the 
Hijâz, and Hirschfeld, Bettrâge, 44, agrees,” as does Torrey, Foundation, 
48. The Aram. “lal like the late Heb. 715p, means word, but could 


be usod figuratively for the religious beliefs of a person. The Syr. İl, 
Miko, however, Is a more likely source, for besides meaning word, 


1 alJawaligi, Mu'arrab, 139; as-Suyüti, /i9, 324; Mutaw, 46; al-Khafaji, 181. 

2 Fremdw, 79ff.; Muhit, sub voc., wants to derive it dircetly from Greek. 

3 Fraenkel, Fremdiw, 15, 16; Mınyana, Syriac Infiwence, 88. 

“ Fraenkel, Fremdw, 16, thinks that a form with ) may have been known in the 
Aramaic from which the Arabic word was borrowed. 

8 Rüghib, Mufradât, 488, says that Üs can only be used for a religion that was 
proclaimed by a Prophet. Cf. LA, xiv, 154. 

© See Sprenger, Leben, iı, 276, n. 

“In his New Researches, 16, Hirschfeld suggests that in Muhammad's mind 
ED — NDD may have been somewhat confused with MO circumcision, 80 that 
N5D representing the doctrine of Abraham, and bn representing the outward 
sign of the Abrahamic covenant, being confused together, produced ila as the o 
of Abraham. This seems, however, a little far-fetched. 
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pnma, it is also used to translate Aoyos, and is used technicaliy 
for religion.! It is possible, as Horovitz, KU, 62, 63, suggests, that the 
meaning was also influenced by the sense of way, which may be derived 
from the Arabic root itself (cf. Ahrens, Christliches, 38). 


There seems to be no evidence for the use of al in its Our'ânic 


sense in thç pre-İslamic perlod,? so it may have been a borrowing of 
Muhammad himself, but doubtless was intelligible to his audiences 
who were more or less acguainted with Jews and Christlans. 


gn 
Sİ (Malak). 
Of very freguent occurrence. Cf. ii, 28. 


Angel. - RI, 
İt also occurs in the form İYİ, with the plu. 5 YU, 


The Muslim authoritiles are unanimous in taking it as Arabic, 
though they dispute among themselves whether it should be derived 


»# ».# 


from AL or <iU| (Râghib, Mufradât, 19, 490; LA, xi, 274, and 


Tab.onl, 28). 

There can be little doubt, however, that the source of the word 
is the Eth. ae AAh vith its characteristic plu. aeAAhr,3 which is 
the common Eth. word for &yyeAos, whether in the sense of angelus 
or nundüus, and thus corresponds exactiy with Heb. TNS) ; Phon. 
pie ; Syr. İsi. It is very possible, however, that Jewish 
influences also have been at work on the word, for Hirschfeld, Beitrâge, 


46, points out the close correspondence of such phrases as 5 pi AL 


ee, 11) with SİNT “TNDİ)5 and Gİ SİL gü, 25) with 
ND20 15n KOD. Theword would seem to have been borrowed 


1 Nöldeke, Neve Beitrüge, 25, 26; Sketches, 38; Vollers, ZDMG, li, 293, 325; 
Nöldeke-Sehwally, i, 20, 146. 

3 Noldeke-Sehwalliy, i, 146,n., but see Horovitz, KU, 62. 

3 Nöldeke, Newe Beitrâge, 34 ; Hirschfeld, Beitrâge, 45 ; Bell, Origin, 52; Dvofâk, 
Fremdw, 64; Rhodokanakis, WZKM, xxv, Tl; Ahrens, Muhammad, 92; Pautz, 
Offenbarung, 69 ; but see Bittner, WZKM, xv, 395. 

“ Mingana, Syriac İnfiuence, 85, would derive the Arabic from this Syriac forn ; 
ef. also Fischer, Glossar, 118. 


8 So Geiger,60; but we find thisalsoin Eth., e. asAhh:9“T. 
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into Arabic long before the time of Muhammad, for the Our'ân assumes 
that Arabian audiences are well acguainted with angels and their 
powers,! and the form, indeed, occurs in the N. Arabian inseriptions.? 


AL (Malik). 


xll, 72, 76, etc. 
A king. lk i z 
With this must be taken NE in the sense of Lord, LL a 


Ve 
monarch (liv, 55), and AU dominion, kingdom. 


. eşe ili , . . . . 
The primitive root İL v0 possess, with its derivatives, 15 common 


Semitlic, and the Muslim savants naturally take the sense of king, 
kingdom, etc., to be derived from this. 

Zimmer, Akkad. Fremdw, 7, however, has pointed out that this 
technical sense of kingship first developed in Akkadian, and then 
was taken over into the Hebrew, Phoeniclan, and Aramalc dialects, 


. 
and also into 8. Semitic in the Sab. (014 and Ar. AL, It may 


also have been from Mesopotamia that it passed into Middle Persian 
as vgfç (Frahang, Glossary, 116; Herzfeld, Paikuli, Glossary, 216). 


pa # 


> Ni (Malaküt). 


vi, 75; vi, 184; xxlli, 90; xxxvi, 83. 
Kingdom, dominion. 
The usual theory of the Muslim philologers is that it is an Arabic 


word from the root «İl 0 possess, though they are a little hazy as to 


the explanatlon of the final “5.3 Some of them, as we learn from 
as-Suyüti, Jig, 324, recognized that It was foreign and derived it from 
Nabataecan. 
The 53 ending 1s almost conclusive evidence of its being from 
1 Sprenger, Leben, ii, 18; Bickmann, Angelologie, 12; Bell, Origin, 52. 


3 Huber, Journal d'un Voyage en Arabie, Paris, 1891, No. 89, 1. 13. 
3 Râghib, Mufradât, 489. It isnoteworthy that there was a variant reading & Şi. 
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Aramalc.! Geiger, 60, and Tisdall, Sowrces, 126,2 would take it from 
Heb. 111) 2/3, which is commonly used in the Rabbinic writings, 
but the Aram. İamiela ; Syr. İlanl&o are more likely, as Fraenkel, 
Vocab, 22, noted,3 since these have the double sense of Baoıhela 
and 7yemovla precisely as in the Çur'ân, and moreover an Aramaic 
form was the source of both the Eth. gpA'n”- (Nöldeke, Newe 
Beitrâge, 33) and the Phiv. ideogram pg Ç malkötâ (PPGI, 153 ; 
Frahang, Glossary, p. 116). 

Mıngana, Syriac Infiwence, 85, would specify a Syriac origin for the 
word, but it is Impossible to decide, though in some respects the 
Aramaic NİD?) seems to offer closer parallels than the Syr. 
Mano, Ahrens, Muhammad, 18, points out that Muhammad 
had not grasped the idea of the BagıNela T©v ovpavoöv, and treats 
the word as meaning rather “ Herrschaft über den Himmel”, i.e. some- 


Wi 
what in the sense of İİ 4 


ge (Manna). 
11, 4; vii, 160; xx, 82. 
Manna. 
The Commentators have little idea what is meant. They identify 


it with yaz J, the Persian manna, or ç a gum found on trees 


whose taste is like honey, or 98 J pe thin bread, or ,İkv& honey, 


or > ,“ a syrup, ete. Asarule they take it to be derived from a to 


benefit, and say that it was so called because it was sent as provision 
to the Children of Israel (LA, xviı, 306). 


The word 1s used only in connection with the guails, so there 


can be no doubt that the word came to Muhammad along with ($ du 


when he learned the Biblical story. The Hebrew word is e which is 
the source of the Gk. yavva and Syr. h4o. The Christian forms are 


I Geiger, 44; Sprenger, Leben, ii, 257,n. 

3 So von Kremer, Jdeen, 226; Sacco, Credenze, öl. 

8 Dvofâk, Fremdw, 31; Massignon, Lezigue technigue, 52; Horovitz, JPN, 222. 

* C£. the NM1JD of the incantation texts; Montgomery, Aramaic Incanltation 
Texts, Glossary, p. 294. 
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obviously much nearer to the Arabic than the Hebrew, and as we have 
already seen that the probabilities are that ç$ pw came İrom the 


Syriac, we may conclude that a is İrom the same source,! especialiy 


as the Syriac 1s the source of the Arm. yiuhulu,.” 


Apparentiy there is no evidence of pre-Islamic use of the word,3 
though the story may well have been familiar to Muhammad”s audience. 


ai 
Y yal (Munâfigün). 
Occurs some thirty-three times in both masc. and fem. forms. 


Hypocrites. 
Naturally the Lexicons seek to derive it from ç48 with the 


meaning of A8, so that the Munâfigün are those who have departed 


from the law (Râghib, Mufradât, 522). 
The word, however, has long been recognized as a borrowing İrom 


Ethiopic.* The form Td&.P (7£.P) has the meaning ypocritam agere, 


which (AU has not originally in Arabic, such a form as ON e.g. in 


cal “8 al, being late, if not as Nöldeke, Newe Beitrâge, 48, thınks, 


a direct borrowing from Gg.P. The form aoçg.p — dLpETLKOS İS Of 
freguent occurrence in the Didascalia,5 and 1s clearly the source of 


Gil, which possibiy was borrowed by Muhammad himself, as 


there appears no trace of the word in this technical sense in the 
early literature.“ 


1 Fraenkel, Vocab, 21; Mingana, Syriac Infhwence, 88; Horovitz, KU, 17; JPN, 
222. 

3 Hübschmann, Arm. Gramm,i, 310. 

3 The Commentaries and Lexicons guote a vorse from Al-A'shâ, but as Lyall 
remarks in his notes to the Mufaddaliyât, p. 709, it does not occur in the poem as 
guoted by at-Tabari, Annales,i, 987ff.,norin the Diwân, and so is rightiy judged 
by Horovitz, op. cit., as an interpolation based on the Our'ân, 

* Wellhausen, Reste, 232; Nöldeke, Newe Bettrâge, 48, 49; Ahrens, Muhammad, 
165. 
5 Dilimann, Zez, 712. 
© Nöldeke-Sehwally, i, 88,n.5; Ahrens, Christliches, 41. 
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ld > 
yg (Manfüsh). 


ci, 4. 

Teased or carded (as wool). 

Zimmem, Akkad. Fremdw, 28, takes the Akk. napâsu, to card 
or iease wool, as the origin of the Aram. OE, io tease 1w00l, from which 


came the Ar. ya . Cf. also Haupt,in Bew. 4ss,v,471,n. 


N 
di a (Minhöj). 

v, 02. 

Pathway. 

Only in a late Madinan verse where the reference is to a “rule of 
faith anda “ way oflife ”, as was clearly seen by the Commentators, 

The philologers naturally took it to be a normal formation from 


e , and this is possible; but Hirschfeld, Beitrâge, 89, has pointed out 


(cf. also Horovitz, JPN, 225), that in its technical religious sense It 
corresponds precisely with the Rabbinic Ni) used for religious 
custom or way of life, and suggests that as used in the Çur'ân,itisa 
borrowing from the Jews. Schwally, ZDMG, lü, 197-8, agrees, and 
we may admit that there seems at least to be Jewish influence on the 
use of the word. 


ei VE 
(260 (Muhaimin). 
v, 52; lıx, 28. 
That which preserves anything safe. 
In v, 52, it is used of that which preserves Seripture safe from 
alteration, and in lix, 23, asa title of Allah, the Preserver. There is 
NB...) i 
a variant reading ,*,wg0 in both passages. 
The philologers take it as genuine Arabic, but as Nöldeke, Neve 
Beitrâge, 2T, points out, we can hardiy get the meaning we want from 


the verb al Fraenkel, Vocab, 23, noted that it was a borrowing 
from the Aram. NI) or Syr. İaSoGıto.! Tt is dificult to 


I So Nöldeke, Newe Beitrdge, 27 ; Hirschfeld, Beiirâge, 87; Horovitz, JPN, 225. 
7 
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decide whether it came from Jewish or Christlan sources, but the 
parallels with Syriac are closer.! 


, >> 
pe ga (Mawâkhir). 
XVi, XXXV, 13. 


Plu. si; 5 y> e that which ploughs the waves with a clashing 


noise, 1.e. a ship. 

Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 45, suggests that it was derived from 
Akk. elippu mâhirtu, a ship making its way out into a storm. If this 
is so it would have been an carly borrowing direct from Mesopotamia. 


e ga (Muw'tafıka). 


ix, 7i; İm, 54; İxix,9. 
That which 1s overthrown or turned upside down. 


AlI three passages refer to the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 


. -$ 
The Muslim authorities take it from “İSİ as we see from Râghib, 


Mufradât, 18, and the word certainly is Arabic in its form. Sprenger, 
Leben, i, 492, however, claimed that this particular formatlon is due 
to the Rabbinic “771 used in the story of Sodom and Gomorrah. This 
theory 1s a little dıfficult, but has been accepted by Hirschfeld, Beitrâge, 
37, and Horovitz, KU, 13,14; JPN, 187, and Ahrens, Christliches, 41, 
agreG. 


». 3 
we“ (Müsa). 
Of very İreguent occurrence, e.g.ii, 51,57; xi, 20. 
Moses. 


İt was very commonly recognized as a foreign name,? the usual 


theory being that 1t was from an original form Ze şa, which some say 


! So Nöldeke, op. cit., and Mingana, Syriac Infiwence, 88. 
3 al-Jawâligi, Mu'arrab, 135; al-Khafâji, 182; Bagh. onii, 48, and even Röghib, 
Mufradât, 484. 
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means water and irees in Hebrew,! and others in Coptic,? this name being 
given to Moses because of the place from which he was taken. 

It is possible that the name came direct from the Heb. 7g, or 
as Derenbourg in REJ, xviüi, 127, suggests, through a form "O used 
among the Arabian Jews. Tt is much more likely, however, that it 


came to the Arabs through the Syr. İsato? or the Kth. dv'fi, 


especially &s it was from the Syr. that the Pazend Mushdğ, Phiv. YU 
and Arm. |Jn-2£ were borrowed. 

There appears to be no well-attested example of the use of the 
word earlier than the Çur'ân,* so that it may have been an importatlon 
of Muhammad himself, though doubtless well enough known to his 
audience from their contacts with Jews and Christlians. 


a 
LX a (Mikal). 

11, 92. 

Michael. 

As an angel he is mentioned with Gabriel in a passage where the 
Commentators claim that the two are contrasted, Gabriel as the 
opponent of the Jews and Michael as their protector. He thus occupies 
in the Our'ân the place given him in Dan. x, 13, 21, etc., as the Patron 
of Israel. 

The early authorities were a little uncertain as to the spelling 


of the word, and al-Jawâligi, 143, notes the forms EU : Je 


h Ku KU; and a This would suggest that it was a 


foreign word, and it is given as such by Ibn Çutaiba, Adab al-Kâtib,' 
78, and ak-Jawâligi, op. cit. 

The word may have come directiy from ORDA, or more likely 
from the Syr. Vala“ or Va 2440, as it was from Syriac that the form 


1 Râghib gives the form as İs çin. 

3 So Tab.onii, 48; ath-Tha'labi, Oisaş, 118, who tell us that in Coptie mu means 
water and sha means irees. This obviously restson the Jewislı theory given in Josephus, 
Antig, 11, ix, 6: T6 yâp ööep yö ol Aıyimre kadoüöcw, vaijs 58 Toüs EE Üdaros 
awOdvras, which fairly well represents the Coptic M(WO? walerand OVXE rescued. 

8 Cf. the form NDT on a Christian incantation bowl from Nippür (Montgomery, 


Aramaic Incantation Texte, p. 231). 
4 So Horovitz, KU, 143; JPN, 156. 
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in the Persian Manichaean fragments from Turfan was derived.! It 
is difficult to say how well the name was known in pre-Islamic times. 


ai 


e (Nabiy). 
Of very freguent occurrence, e.g. li, 247 ; mi, 6; vii, 65. 
Prophet. > | 


Usually the word is taken to be from İN 10 bring news (as-Sijistâni, 


312), though some thought it was from a meaning of that root to be 
hıgh.3 N 
Fraenkel, Vocab, 20, pointed out that the plu. J yy , beside the 


» 
more usual «La |, would suggest that the word was a foreign borrowing. 


and that it was taken from the older religions has been generaliy ac- 
cepted by modern scholarship.* Sprenger, Leben, ii, 251, would derive 
it from the Heb. N'JJ), and this view has commended itself to many 


scholars.5 There are serious objections to it, however, on the ground of 
form, and as Wright has pointed out,“ it is the Aram. N“JJ, which 


by the dropping of the sign for emphatic state, gives us the form we 


need. Thusthere can be little doubt that ET like Eth. 70),£. (Nöldeke, 


Neue Beitrâge, 34), is from the Aram.,7 and probabiy İrom Jewish 
Aram. rather than İrom Syr. ln. It was seemingiy known to the 
Arabs long before Muhammad's day,8 and occurs, probabiy of Mani 
himself, in the Manichaean fragments (Salemann, Manichacische 


Siudien, 1, 9T). 


1 Mullerin SBAVW, Berlin, 1904, p.351; Salemann, Manichaeische Studien, i, 95. 

2 C£. Horovitz, KU, 143, and Rhodokanakis, WZK.M, xvii, 282. 

3 Ibn Duraid, Jshtigâg, 2713; and sec Fraenkel, Fremdw, 232, n. 

* Margoliouth, Sehweich Lectures, 22, however, thinks that the Hebrew is to be 
explained from the Arabic, and Casanova, Mohammed et la Findu Monde, 39,n., 


argues that p is a proper derivation from L, which is absurd, though Fischer, 
Glossar, 131, thinks that this root had an influence on the word. So Ahrens, Muham- 


mad, 128. 

5 Von Kremer, Ideen, 224; Hirsehfeld, Beitrâge, 42; Rudolph, Abhângigketit, 
45; Grimme, Mohammed, ii, 75, n. 2; Sacco, Credenze, 116. 

© Comparative Grammar, 46. i 

” So Guidi, Della Sede, 599; Horovitz, KU,47; JPN, 223, seems doubtful whether 
Heb. or Aram. 

8 Hirschfeld, Bettrâge, 42. 
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NEN, 
9g (Nabüwwa). 

li, 73; vi,89; xxix,26; xiIv, 15; İvii, 26. 

Prophecy. 

The word occurs only in late Meccan passages (but see Ahrens, 
Ohrıstliches, 34), and always in connection with the mention of the 
previous Scriptures with which the Arabs were acguainted. İt is 
thus clearl9 a technical word, and though it may be a genuine develop- 


w >. i . » , : 
ment İrom çg', there 1s some suspiclon that it is a direct borrowing 


from the Jews. 

In late Heb. FİNİ is used for prophecy (cf. Neh. vi, 12, and 
2 Chron. xv, 8), and in one interesting passage (2 Chron. ix, 29) It 
means a prophetic document. In Jewish Aram. NMNİ2) also means 
prophecy, but apparentiy does not have the meaning of “ prophetic 
document ”,1 nor is the Syr. Maun so near to the Arabic as the 
Hebrew, which would seem to leave us with the concluslon that it was 
the Hebrew word which gave rise to the Arabic, or at least influenced 
the development of the form (Horovitz, JPN, 224). 


pi , 
asi (Nuhas). 

İv, 35. 

Brass. 

We find the word only in an early Meccan Süra in a description 
of future punishment. 

There was considerable uncertainty as to the reading of the word, 


7 


for we find different authorities supporting Yasi ye ; and 


pd > j 


w / e * . 
> ,Zand even those who accepted the usual geli were not certain 


whether it meant smoke or brass. The philologers also had some difficulty 
in finding a derivatlon for the word, and we learn from LA, vuli, 112, 
that Ibn Duraid sald, “it is genuinely Arabic but I know not its 
TOOt.” 


I Horovitz, KU, 73, says it does, and refers to Bacher's Die exegetische T'erminologte 
der jüdischen T'raditionsliteratur, ii, 123, but Bacher gives this meaning of “ prophet- 
isceher Abschnitt ” only for IN1a9), and does not guote any example of it for NM). 

3 Vide Zam.on the passage. 
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It is, as Fraenkel, Fremdw, 152, pointed out, a borrowing, and 
means brass. In Heb. TIĞMİ and iyi occur not infreguentiy 


meaning copper or bronze, and MİÜTİ with a similar meaning Occurs 
in the Phon. inseriptions.! So the Aram. NT of the Targums?; 
Syr. İmami, and Palmy. NWM1)3 are commonly used, and likewise 
the Eth. Gihdi acs, cuprum, which one would judge from Dillmann, 
Lex, 633, to be a late word, but which occurs in the old Eth. inseriptions.4 
It is possible also that the old Egyptian /#h84.£ (for copper),9 which is 
apparentiy a loan-word in Kgyptian, may be of the same origin. 

Apparently the word has no origin in Semitic,9 and so one may 
Judge that it is a borrowing from tbe pre-Semitic stratum of language. 
The Arabic word may thus have come directiy from this source, but 
in view of the difficulties the philologers had with the word, we should 
Judge that it was rather a borrowing from the Aramaic. 


MA 
JA (Nadhr). - 
1, 273; İxxvi,7; plu. ; gi Xxll, 80. 


A vow. 


Paid 


With this is to be taken the denominative verb get n, 273; 


ili, 81 ; xix, 27. > 
This group of words has nothing to do with the forms of 3-4 to 


warn, So commoniy used in the Çur'ân, and whiclı are genuine Arabic. 
İn the sense of vow it isa borrowing from the Judeo-Christian 


tircle” ; ef. Heb. TM; Phon. 1713; Syr. İn, all from a root 17) 
which is a parallel form to “991, io dedicate, consecrate (cf. Akk. 
nazâru, curse), and Sab. )HN (Hommel, Südarab. Chrest, 128)8 Tt 


must have been an early borrowing. 


1 Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 322; Harris, Glossary, 123. 

2 And the 2703 of the Elephantine papyri (Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, p. 299). 

3 C£. de Vogüğ, İnscriptions, No. xi, 1. 4, and in the Kiscal inseription, ZDMG, 
xlii, 383; cf. also M3 in the Nörab inscription in Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 445. 

* D. H. Müller, Epigraphische Denkmâler aus Abessinien, 1894, p. 52. 

S W.M. Müller, Asien und Europa, 1893, p. 127. See Erman-Grapow, v, 396. 

* Levy, Wörlerbuch, iii, 374, suggests a derivation from ge to be hard, but 
this is hardiy likely. 

? Ahrens, Christliches, 34. 

8 See also Rossini, Glossarium, 184. 
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pe 


, 
A5 (Nuskha). 

vi, 158. 

A copy, or exemplar. 

The word occurs only in a late Süra in reference to the Tables 


of Stone given to Moses, but the verb formed from içel 1s 


used in an earlier passage, xIv, 28, though again the reference is to a 
heavenly book. 
The Muslim authoritles take the word as a form di with the 


megning of İİ 4n44 from 7e.4 in the sense iv co , and some (ef. LA, 
5 3 ei PY 


iv, 28) would make copy the primitive meaning of the root. A com- 
parison with the cognate languages, however, shows that copy isa 
secondary meaning of the root, cf. Akk. nushu — exiract, and Syr. 
«(01 /0 copy, beside Akk. nasâhu, Heb. TO); 5 O.Aram. MO) and 
the Targumic ger? where the original sense is clearly to remove, 


icar away (evellere), which original meaning is found in the Our'ân 
in ii, 100; xxii, 5İ, where the word is used, as Hirschfeld, Bettrâge, 36, 
points out, precisely as TTO3 is in Deut. xxviüi, 63 ; Ezr. vi, 11. 
Hoffmann, ZDMG, xxxıi, 760, suggested that the Arabic word was 
from Aram. NTTO1), but this is used only in late Rabbinic writings 
and gained the technical sense of “ variant reading ”, e.g. NOT) 
NI'UMIN. Again in Syr. the only form is |20903, which is also late 
(PSm, 2400), and as Lagarde, GA, 196, points out,! comes from the 


İranlan, where Phiv. 339, nask ?; Av. wy3040) naska means a book 


of the Avesta. The Iranian word, however, as Spiegel showed *n his 
Studten über das Zendavesta,3 cannot be explained from Indo-Huropean 
material, and like the Arm. #fpç *isin all probability an ancient 
borrowing from some Semitic source in Mesopotamia. 

İt is, of course, possible that it came to Arabic also from 
Mesopotamia, but we find MİTOİ in a Nabataecan inscription from 


1 Also Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 6419. 

3 PPOI, 165,168; Sâyast, Glossary, 163 ; West, Glossary, 243 ; Haug, Parsis, 181. 

3 ZDMG, ix, 191, and,JA for 1846. 

“ Hübschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 204, however, compares Uufz with the Syr. İm, 
though deriving both from an Iranian original. See Lagarde, GA, 66, and Zimmer, 
Akkad. Fremdw, 13, who relates it to the Akk. nisu. Arm. Unuufuu, however, 
is a late borrowing from Arabic; see ZDMG, xlvi, 264. 
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N. Arabia of A.D. 31,1 where it has precisely this meaning of copy which 
we find for the Akk. nushu, and it was doubtless from this technical 
use of the word in N. Arabia that the word came into use in Arabic 


(Zimmem, Akkad. Fremdw, 29). 


Lai (Naşâra). 

li, 59, 105, 107, 114, 129,134; iii, 60; v, 17, 21,56, 73,85; ix,30; 
xxn, 17. 

Christlans. 

This name occurs only in Madinan passages, and except foriüi, 50, 


only in the plu. form. 
It is taken by the Muslim authorities as a genuine Arabic formation 


from 2), derived cither from the name of the village 3 yol, which 


was the native village of Jesus, or from sa) | helpers,the name of the 


Disciples (cf. Süra, ni, 45).9 

Süra, v, 85, would seem conclusive evidence that the word was in 
use in pre-Islamic times, and indeed the word occurs not uncommoniy 
in the early poetry. The guestion of the origin of the name, however, 
is exceedingiy difficult to solve. : 

The Talmudic name for Christians was Dİ), a name derived 


probably from the town of Nazareth, thougl some would derive it 
from the name of the sect of Nacapâwot.* It is possible that the 
Arabs learned this word from the Jews, thouglı as the Jews uscd It 


more or less as a term of contempt this is hardiy likely. Also we find 
the Mandaeans calling themselves N"N711319,5 which mav be from 


the Nafopâı of the N.T., though, as it is difficult to 1ımagine the 
Mandaeans wanting to be known as Christians,9 ıt may be that this 


1 CIS,1i,209,1.9; Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 453; EFuting, Nab. Inschr., No. 12; 
Cook, Glossary, 82, and cf. Horovitz, JPN, 224. 

2 Yâgüt, Mu'jam, iv, 729; Râghib, Mufradat, 514; avh-Tha'labi, Oisas, 272. 

3 The Commentaries on ii, 59. See Hirschfeld, Beitrage, 17, and Sprenger, Leben, 
ii, 533. 

“ Kraussin JE, ix, 194. 

5 Lidzbarski, Mandaâische Liturgten, xvift.; Brandt, ERE, viii, 384. 

© Lidzbarski, ZS,i, 233; Noldeke, ZA, xxxiii, 74, says: “aber wie die Mandâer 
zu dem Namen Nasoraye gekommen ind, bleibt doch dunkel.” Pallis, Mandacan 
Studies, 1926, p. 161, suggests that the Mand. N“N'TZN3J is simply the Arabic ,ç La, 


which name was assumed by the Mandaeans in Islamic times to escape Muslim persecu- 
tion, and this is very likely the truth. 
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also represents the Nacapdıol of Hpiphanius and Jerome,! who were 
a Judeeo-Christian sect related to the Elkesites, and the name may have 
come to the Arabs from this source.? 

The most probable origin, however, is the Syr. İs g) which 
represents the NaÇowpdıo! of Acts xxiv, 5, and was a commonly 
used. designation of Christians who lived under Persian suzerainty.3 
As it was:from this area that the old Arm. uwdpuyf was borrowed,* 


the case 1s very strong for the Ar. ($ glei having come from the 


same SsOUTCe. 


Şu p yi , 

O Jj (Namarıg). 
İxxxvmi, 15. 
Cushlons. 


Only in an early Süra in a description of the delights of Paradise. 

al-Kindi, Risâla, 85, noted it as a loan-word from Persian, 9 though 
it is not given as such by al-Jawâligi or as-Suyüti. It occurs not in- 
freguentiy in the early poetry for the cushion on a camel's back, and 
must have been an early borrowing. 

Lagarde, Symmicta, i, 60,8 pointed out that it is İrom the Iranlan 
namr meaning soft. İn the old Iranian we find namrâ,” which gives 


Av. »)çw> mamra (Bartholomae, AJW, 1042, cf. &kt. “AT), 


and Phiv. © narm (West, Glossary, 240; Salemann, Mamchaeische 
Studien, i, 101), and from some Middle Persian form namr -- the 


suffix 4 ak, it passed both into Aram. DOM and Ar. v 27 


for which a plu. v > was then formed. 


! Epiphanius, Panarion, xxix, and Jerome, Comment. on Matt. xii, 

2 Bell, Origin. 149; Margoliouth, ERE, x, 540, thinks it was Heb. 

3 Horovitz, KU, 145, 146. See also Mingana, Syriac Infiuence, 96; Fischer, 
Glossar, 135. 

4 Hübschmann, ZDMG, xlvi, 245; Arm. Gramm.,i, 312. 

5 See also Sprenger, Leben, ii, 504,n. 

©“ Followed by Fraenkel, Vocaö, 8. 

? 'This form occurs in nemr in the Zaza dialect to-day (Horn, Grundr1ss, No. 1028). 
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, 
w (Nah) 
Occurs some fifty-three times, e.g. ili, 30; iv, 161; xi, 34. 
Noah. 


Some of the Muslim authorities would derive the name from 


cs to wail,! though as al-Jawâligi, Mu'arrab, 144, shows, it was com- 


monly recognized as of non-Arabic origin.? 

The story of Noah was well known in pre-Islamic days, and was 
often referred to by the poets, though as a personal name it apparentiy 
was not used among the Arabs before Islam.? 


The form of the Ar. > ş isin favour of its having come from the 


Syr. w01 rather than directiy from the Heb. DA 


Fish. 
Only in the title zl 35 given to Jonah, so that it is the eguivalent 


of <5 pu iu is in İxvli, 48, whence came the theory 0 yal 


çala & gil (Röghib, Mufradât, 531; LA, xvii, 320). 
It isa N. Semitic word, ef. Akk. nunu; Aram. NK ; Syr. bas, 
and Phon. and late Heb. 113. Guidi, Della Sede, 591, recognized that it 


was a loan-word in Arabic, and there can be little doubt that it was 
from the Syriac that it entered Arabic, though as the word is used in 
the early poetry it must have been an early borrowing.5 


? |.» 3 
9) 9 balla (Harüt wa Marüt). 

nı, 96. 

Hârüt and Mârüt are the two fallen angels at Babylon who teach 
men Magic. 


1 Vide Goldziher, ZDMG, xxiv, 209. 

3 Vide also Jawharı, s.v. b gi 2 

3 Horovitz, KU, 146. 

* Margoliouth, ERE, x, 540; Mingana, Syriac Infiuence, 82, 

5 It possibiy occurs as a proper name in the Safaite inscriptions; cf. Ryekmans, 
Noms propres, i, 138. 
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The philologers recognized the names as non-Arabic, as is clear 
from al-Jawâligi, Mu'arrab, 140.1 

Lagarde, G4, 15 and 169, identified them with the Haurvatât 
and Amorotât of the Avesta? who were known in later Persia as 
Khurdâd and Murdâd,3 and from being nature spirits became, names 
of archangels and were revered by the ancient Armenlans as gods. 

This identification has been generally accepted,4 though Nestle, 
ZDMG, Iv, 692, wants to compare them with Khillit and Millit,5 and 
Halevy, JA, ix€ ser., vol. xix, 148 ff.,claims that Mârüt is the”Apuapos 
of Enoch vi, 7, which he thinks in the original text may have read 
1790991. This, however, is unlikely in itself and is practically 
put out of the guestion by the fact that the better reading in that 
passage of Enoch is Dapuapos. It is curious, however, that in the 
Slavonic Enoch (xxxiii, 11, B), we find appearing the two angel names 
Orioch and Marioch.8 

Margoliouth, ERE, vii, 252, thought that the form of the names 
pointed to an Aramaic origin and would look on them as Aramaic 
personifications of mischief and rebellion, and Wensinek, £7, ii, 273, 
notes that 1Z0;40 is a comınon Syriac word for power or dominlon, 
so if may be that there has been Aramaic influcnce on the transmission 
of the names to Muhammad. 


Jj 

, #! 

YILA (Hârün). 
Occurs some twenty times, e.g. li, 249; iv, 161; xxxvii, 114. 
Aaron. 


I Vide Sachau's notes, p. 63, and al-Khafâji, 183. 

? Jt had been carlier recognized; ef. Boetticher, Horae aramaicae, Berlin, 1847 
p. 9, and Littmann says that Andreas independently of Lagarde had come to the same 
conclusion. On the spirits see Darmesteter, Haurvatad et Ameretad, 1875. 

3 On this form of the name sce Marguart, ÜUnlersuchungen zur Geschichte von Eran, 
ii, 2l4,n. 6. 

* Littmann in Andreas Festschrift, 84; Tisdall, Sources, 99; Rudolph, Abhân- 
gigkeii, 67, 75; Fr. Müller, in VZKM, vii, 278. Marguart, Unlersuchungen zur 


Gesehichte von Eran, Philol. Suppl. x, i, 1905, p. 214, n. 6, suggests Phiv. çe)» 


haröt, and çe) amurt, which he would derive from O.Pers. haruvatâh and amrtatâh. 


See Herzfeld, Patkult, Glossary, 144. 

8 Burton, Nights, x, 180, elaimed these as Zoroastrian, but Bergmann, MGWJ, 
xlvi, 531, compared them with the Talmudic pon pSM. Horovitz, KU, 148, 
rightiy insists that they could have had no influence on the Çur'ânic forms. 

8 See Littmann, op. cit., 883; Horovitz, KU, 147; JPN, 164, 165. 
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It always refers to the O.T. Aaron, though in xix, 29, where 
Muhammad makes his well-known confusion between Miriam the sister 
of Moses and Mary the mother of Jesus, the exegetes endeavour to 
show that some other Aaron is meant, 

The name was commonly recognized as foreign (LÂ, xvii, 326, 
al-Jawâligi, Mu'arrab, 151; TA, ix, 367), but its origin 1s not at once 
apparent. The Hebrew form is TİLİN, which by interehange of 


the first and second letters, would give us |)9 yla, as some have 


suggested.! This interchange, however, is not necessary to explain it, 
for in the Christian-Palestinian dialect we find that the usual ,9961) 
has become ,0561 by dropping the lightly pronounced initial |,2 
and it was doubtless from this source that the word came into Arabic. 
It seems to have been known and used by the Arabs long before 
Islam.3 


, 
Yl la (Hömün). 

XXV, 5, 71, 38; xxix, 38; xl, 25, 88. 

Haman. 

In the Çur'an, instead of belng concerned in the story of Esther, 
he figures as a dignitary at the court of Pharaoh in Egypt during 
the time of Moses. 

Many of the early authoritles recognized it as a forelgn name (al- 
Jawâligi, Mu'arrab, 153 ; al-Khafâji, 207). There was an attempt by 


some of the exegetes to make out that this lala was a different 


person from the Haman of the Esther story, whom they call p) gd, 


as Geiger, 156, notes. There is no doubt, however, that by ola 18 


meant the fidİ of Esth. ili, and we may find the source of the con- 
fuslon in xxix, 38; xl, 25, where he is assoclated with Korah, for in 
Rabbinic legends Haman and Korah were bracketed together. 
The probabilities are that the word came to the Arabs from Jewish 
SOUTCes. 
I Syez, Eigennamen, 43; but see Horovitz, JPN, 1861. 
? Sehulthess, Lez, 3, and cf. the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary, p. 51. 


3 Horovitz, KU, 149; JPN, 162. 
* Sycz, Etgennamen, 41; Horovitz, KU, 149 ; Fisenberg, El, ii, 245. 
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45 la (Hâwiya). 

ci, 6. 

The verse is early Meccan, and Hâwiya is apparentiy one of the 
names of Hell. 

The passage reads: “and as for him whose balances are light— 
Hâwiya is his mother. And who shall teach you what that is? ltisa 
raging fire?” , 

The common explanatlon is that & gla iş yl | but this 


obviousiy depends on the dual > at the end of the verse, and makes 
; ö P- 


5 
the e) difficult,! so some Commentators sald that ei in this passage 


means skull and that dr sla is the participle of ;£ şA to fall, the verse 


meaning that he was to be cast into the abyss (Zam. and ar-Râzi in 
5 


w 


loc.).2 Others, however, insisted that e) must have its natural sense of 


5 
mother, and dı gla must mean childless, as in the old poetry dal «5 A 


means “ hismother is bereft of him ” (Tab.and LA, xx, 250). 
Sprenger, Leben, ii, 503, claims that this latter was the only natural 
explanation of the word, and Fischer in the Nöldeke Festschrift, 1, 33 #f., 
makes an elaborate defence of 18.3 |f this 1s correct, then the two 
later clauses are meaningless, and Fischer takes them as a later inter- 
polation by someone who had no clue to the meaning.* This isa tempt- 
ing solution, but a little difficult, as the concluding clauses are guite 
characteristic, and as Torrey points out (Browne Festschrift,, 467), 


the curious lengthened form of the pron. in A which is paralleled by 


such forms as d. Sand A Üslü. in İxix, is unlikely to have been the 


work of a later interpolator. 


1 The usual way out is to make 44) mean o| gla; cf. Shaikh Zade's super-com- 
mentary to Baid. in loc. 
2 BDB, 217, eguate & gla meaning pit of hell with M1) a chasm; ef. Syr. Zoa 


a gulf or chasm. 
8 His arguments have been accepted by Goldziher, Vorlesungen, 33, and Casanova, 
Mohammed et la Fin du Monde, 153. 


* He thinks that the & ,b. ye was borrowed from İxxxviii, 4. 
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Torrey's own suggestion is that it isthe Heb. İİİ disaster, occurring 
in İs. xlvii, 11, and Ez. vii, 26. Torrey thinks that this word would 
have been very freguentiy on the lips of the Jews whom Muhammad 
met, “every educated Jew had it at his tongue's end. The whole 
splendid passage in Isaiah may well have been recited to Muhammad 
many times, with appropriate paraphrase or commentin his own tongue, 
for his edification. The few hell-fire passages in the Hebrew Seriptures 
must have been of especial interest to him, and it would be strange if 
some teacher had not been found to gratify him in this respect '— 
p. 471. 

There are objections, however, to this theory. Neither of the O.T. 
passages mentioned above, though they do prophesy destruction, can 
striotiy be called “ hell-fire ” passages, and the word neither in the 
Bible nor in the Rabbinic writings seems to have any connection with 
“ heli-fire ”, as the Our'ân certainly thinks it has, 1f we are to admit 
the suthenticity of the whole passage. Moreover this Süra is very early, 
much earlier than the time when he had much contact with the Jews, 
even if we could admit that the word was as constantiy on Jewish lips 
as Torrey supposes. İt would seem rather to have been one of those 
strange words picked up by Muhammad in his contact with forelgners 
in Mecca in his early years, and thus more likely of Christian than of 
Jewish origin. One might venture a suggestion that it is connected 
with the Eth. dh ,! which in the form dh'P£: means the fiery red 
glow of the evening sky (ef. Matt. xvi, 2), and as «hG)- means fire or 


burning coal. This at least gives us the connection with ib yi, 


ând the change of guttural is not difficult in Ethiopic where such 
changes are common. 


dr (Waihn). 
xxi, 31; xxix, 16, 24. 
An idol. £ 
Used only in the plu. > 9İ, and only in fairly late passages. 
The word NO occurs in the 8S. Arabian inseriptions,? and as this 
corresponds with the Eth. M3 (plu. AG-İ“7)? meaning dol, 


1 Mainz in Der lJslam, xxiii, 300, suggests (haa mo) OLaOGI. 
- wd 


3 JA, viie€ ser., vol. xix, p. 374; Rossini, Glossartum, 142. 
3 Cheikho, Naşrâniya, 206, wrongiy gives this as Dah”?. 
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we may agree with Fraenkel, Fremdw, 213, that the word came from 
S. Arabia. Margoliouth, ERE, vi, 249, however, thinks that it 1s 
perhaps connected with the Heb. J(&" old, which may have been used 
as a term of abuse. 


. o 
02)9 (Warda). 


Iv, 37. * 
Rose. 
The passage is eschatological and 62 39 means rose-red, referring 


to the colour of the sky, a meaning derived, of course, from the original 
sense Of 70se. 

İt was very commonİy recognized that it was a loan-word,! though 
it is curious that the philologers make no suggestion as to its origin, 
for it 1s obviously a borrowing from Persia. The primitive Indo- 
Kuropean root *urdho means a spiny irce, rom which comes the Gk. 


podov - Fpodov, and the Av. » çan) varaöa (Bartholomae, 


AIW, 1369), whence Arm. Jupp rose, and Phiv. uç) varta 


(PPGI, 228).3 From the Tranlan it was borrowed into Semitic,* where 
we find Aram. N7171, Syr. |230,5 and from the Aram., as Fraenkel, 


Vocab, 11, noted, it passed into Arabic. Asa proper name Ovapda, 
Ovapöns is found in the N. Arabian inseriptions.9 


4 — 
J)) War). 

XX,B0; XXV, 31. 

A minister, counsellor. 

Both passages refer to Aaron being given to Moses as his Wazır, 
where the reference is obviously to Ex. iv, 16. 


1 as-Suyüti, Jig, 325; Muzhir,i, 137; al-Jawâligi, Mu'arrab,1öl; TA,ii, 531. 

2 Hubsehmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 244. So Sogd. wrd (Henning, Manichâisches 
Beichtbuch, 1937, p. 137) and Parthian w'r (Henning, BSOS, ix. 88). 

8 Though some suspect the Phiv. form of being a reborrowing from Semitic, vide 
Horn, Grundris6, 207 ; Frahang, Glossary, 77. Mod. Pers. borrowed back 5), from 


Arabic in Islamic times. 

* C£. Telegdiin JA, cexxvi (1935), p. 241. 

8 Cİ. also the Mand. N'TAN1, Noldeke, Mand. Gramm., 56, and cf. Zimmem, 
Akkad. Fremdw., 55, for an even earlier borrowing. 

8 Wuthnow, Die semitischen Menschennamen tn griechischen Inschriften und Papyri 
des vorderen Orients, 1930, p. 92; Ryckmans, Noms propres,i, 81. 
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The usual explanatlon of the word 1s that it isa form ig yer from 


))3 to bearor carry, and thus means one who carries the burdens of the 


Prince (ef. Râghib, Mufradât, 542). Lagarde, Übersichi, 177, n., 
however, pointed out that it is an lranlan word, and in his Ârm. 
Stud, $ 2155, he derives it from the Phiv. Yag viğir, which originally 


meant a decree, mandale, command, but which later, as in tlte Dinkard, 
came to mean judge or magistrate.! This word, of course, 1s good Iranian, 


being from the Av, wj3 peb viğira meaning deciding,? which was 
borrowed into Arm. as / &fn 3 and is related to the form behind the 


â 
Mod. Pers. ,>-90r ,>9 judge3; Sor prefect,5 and 39, whichis 


generally regarded as a loan-word from Arabic but which Bartholomae, 
AIW, 1438, rightly takes as a genuine derivative from the older 
İranlan word. 

The borrowing was doubtless direct from the Middle Persian, for the 
Syr. İşato seems to be late and a borrowing from Arabic (PSm, 1061). 


c el; Td ge (Yüjüj va Möjüğ). 

xvli, 93; xxi, 96. 

Gog and Magog. 

Both passages are reflections of Syriac legends concerning Alexander 
the Great. 
, o İt was recognized very comımonly that the names were non-Arabic 
(ef. al-Jawâligi, Muw'arrab, 140, 156 ; al-Khafâji, 215; LA, iii, 28), and 
'there was some doubt as to whether they should be read with Hamza 
or without. 

The names were apparentiy well known in pre-Islamic Arabia, 
and we find references to them in the early poetry, where the statements 
about them would indicate that knowledge of them came to Arabia 


Iı West, Glossary, 237. It was a fairly common word, and enters into a number 
of compounds; ef. Nyberg, Glossar, 242. 

2 Bartholomae, AIW, 1438 ; Reichelt, Axwestisches Elementarbuch, 490. 

3 Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm,i, 248 ; Spiegel, Huzvâresh Grammatik, Wien, 1856, 
p. 188. 

4 Vullers, Lez,ii, 1411. 

8 Vullers, Lez,ii, 1000; Horn, Grundriss, 242; Hübschmann, Pers. Studien, 94. 
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from Christian esehatological writings.1 The names, of course, were 
originaliy Heb. 414 and 1141), which in Syr. are yay and a en In 


the Syriac Alexander legend CO is generaliy spelled a 3 which is 


a variant rcading of the word in the Çur'ân (Nöldeke, Yorans, 270). 
The Mandaean demons Hag and Mag, which Horovitz, JPN ,163, guotes, 
are more likely to be derived from the Çur'ün than the Çur'ânic 
names İron them.3 


a ( Yagüt). 
İv, 58. 
Ruby. 


lt was very generally recognized as a loan-word from Persian.* 
Some Western seholars such as Freytag 5 have accepted this at face 


value, but the matter is not so simple, for the Modern Pers. «& öl is 


from the Arabic (Vullers, Zez, ii, 1507), and the alternative form ASİ L, 


like the Arm. yum, is from the Syr. |,pa0... 

The ultimate source of the word is the Gk. vaxıvdos, used as a 
flower name as early as the Iliad,7 and which passed into the Semitic 
languages, ef. Aram. 910010”; Syr. İdamı, and into Arm. as 
yulfiuld.? It was from Syr. İlaaca that the word passed into 


Eth. as #77119 and with dropping of the weak 3 into Arabic.1! 
It occurs in the old poetry (cf. Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 119), and'thus 
must have been an early borrowing. 


1 Noldeke, Aleranderroman, passim ; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 95; Geiger, 74, 
however, would derive the names from Rabbinıc legend. See Horovitz, KU, 150. 

2 Cf. Budge's edition of the metrical discourse of Jacob of Serug in ZA, vi, 857 ff, 

3 See on them Lidzbarski, Ginza, p. 154; Brandt, Mandâische Sehriften, p. 144. 

4 al.Jawâligi, Mu'arrab, 156; ath-Tha'âlibi, Figh, 317; as-Suyüti, Jig, 325; 
Mutaw, 47, 48; al-Khafâjı, 216; TA,i, 598. 

5 Lezicon, sub voc. 

© Noldeke in Bessenberger's Beitrâge, iv, 63; Brockelmann, ZDMG, xivii, 7. 

71l, xiv, 348. Boissacg, 996, points out that the word is pre-Hellenic. 

8 For other forms see Krauss, Griechische Lehmwörter, ii, 212. 

9 Hübschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 366. 

19 Nöldeke, Neve Bettrâge, 40. 

11 Fraenkel, Vocab, 6; Fremdw, 61; Mingana, Syriac Infivwence, 90; Vollers, 
ZDMG,li, 305. Note also Parthian y'kund (Hennıng, BSOS, ix, 89). 


U 
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> (Yahya). 

ii, 34; vi, 85; xix,7,13; xxi, 90. 

John the Baptıst. 

Usualiy the Muslim authorities derive the name from the Arabic 
verb of similar form, and say that John was so called because of his 
guickening virtue, cither in guickening the barrenness of his mother, or 
in guickening the faith of his people.! Some felt that ei were com- 


mitted. an Arabic origin of the name by Süra xiX, ga) ke N 


UN en (4, which, however, as Marracci pointed out,” is merely 


a misunderstanding of Lk. i, 61, and there were some (e.g. Baid. on ül, 
34, and xix, 8) 3 who knew and admitted that it was a forelgn name. 

We may be sure that the name came into Arabic from some 
Christian or Christianized source. 

Sprenger, Leben, ii, 335, thought that perhaps 1t might have come 
from the Sâbians, for in the Mandacan books we find the name in the 
form NİN” (Lidzbarski, Johannesbuch, ti, 73), but the probability 
is that this form is due to Islamic influence.* Ee 

A more subtle theory is that it is a misreading for , «2:1 which 


would be derived from the Syr. ,1w04.5 The primitive script had no 


v.” yo » 


vowel points, and — might have been read Lg 2 08 easily as ei z 


This solution has much in its favour, and might be accepted were 
it not for the fact that we have epigraphical evidence from N. Arabia 
that in pre-Islamic times Christians in that arca were using a form N'TP, 

probabiy derived from the Syriac.” Jaussen and Savignac found hi 


! Tab. on iii, 34, and ath-Thalabi, Çisas, 262. 

2 Refutaliones, 435. So Sayous, 27,n.; Palmer, oran, ii, 27,n.; Pautz, Offen- 
barung, 254. 

3 So al-Khafâji, 215; al-'Ukbari, Imlâ',i,88. Zam. halts between two opinions. 

4 Nöldeke, ZA, xxx, 159, 

8 Noldeke noted that 737119, from which ,144Ga was formcd, can occur ina 
hypochoristic form "NM, and as a matter of faet “RM” or "OT does occur in late 
Jewish names, and Fraenkel, WZKM,iv, 337, and Grimme, Mohammed, ii, 96, n. 8, 
have thought that .s could be derived from this. Barth, Der Islam, vi, 128, n., and 
Mingana, Syriac Infiuence, 84, have rightliy insisted, however, that the name is of 
Christian not Jewish origin. 

* Barth,op.cit.; Casanova,/JA,1924, p.357; Margoliouth, ERE, x, 547; Cheikho, 
Nasrâniya, 189; 'Torrey, Foundatton, pp. 50, 51. 

? But see Lidzbarski, Johannesbuch, ii, 73, and Rhodokanakis, WZKM, xvii, 283., 
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form N'f1' in a graffito at Al-“Alâ,! and it is possibly found again 
in another inseription from the same area.? It would thus seem that 
Muhammad was using a form of the name already naturalized among 
the northern Arabs, though there appears to be no trace of the name 
in the early literature. 
e 
im (Ya'güb). 

1, 126-134; ili, 78; iv, 161; vi, 84; xi, 74; x1i, 6,38, 68; xix, 6, 
DO; xxi, 72; xxix, 26; xxxvlli, 45. 

Jacob. 

He is never mentioned save in connection with some other member 
of the Patriarchal group. 

There were some who considered it as Arabic derived from «.4€, 


but in general it was recognized as a forelgn word, ef. al-Jawâligi, 155 ; 
Zam. on xix, 57; Balid. on ii, 29; as-Suyüti, Muzhir, i, 138, 140; 
al-K hafâjı, 215. Apparentlyit was known among the Arabsin pre-Islamic 
days.3 

Tt may have come from the Heb. 3099, though the fact that 
Muhammad has got his relatlonship somewhat mixed * might argue 
that he got the name from Çhrıstlan sources, probably from the Syr. 
-2003,,9 which was the source of the name in the Manichaean frag- 
ments (Salemanın, Mantchaeische Studien, 1, 86). 


Ze. 

2 gm) (Yaghüth). 
İxxi, 28. 
Yaghuth. 


It is said to have been an idol in the form of a lion, worshıpped 
among the people of Jurash and the Banü Madhhij.9 It would thus 


1 Mission archeologigue, ii, 228. For the form "M see Huting, Sin. Inschr., 
No. 585; CIS,iı, 1026. 

3 Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, ili, 296, and ef. Horovitz, KU, 151, for an inscription 
from Harrân. It is possible that a Jewish form “MI” occurş in the Elephantine papyri 
(cf. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, No. 81, 1. 28), but the reading is not sure. 

3 Cheikho, Nasrâniya, 234; Horovitz, KU, 153. Horovitz plays with the idea 
that it may have been a genuine old Arab name. Cf. JPN, 152. 

* xi, 74, on which see Hurgronje, Verspreide Geschriften, i, 24. 

* Mingana, Syriac Infiuence, 82. 

© Ibn al-Kalbi, Kitöb al-Aşnâm, p. 10; Wellhausen, Reste, 19 #f.; Ryckmans, 
Noms propres, i, 16. 
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appear to be of S. Arabian origin, and this 1s confirmed by the fact that 


we find İY” in the Thamudic inseriptions, and İ«oüfos 


in Safaite ? and Thamudic.? 
The name would seem to mean helper (Yâgüt, Mu'jam, iv, 1022), 


and the 8. Arabian &DTİ means to help (ef. Ar. v6 5 Heb. ©1Y; 


Rossini, Glossarium, 215). 


Gala ( Yagtin). 

XXxvii, 146. 

A gourd. 

The word occurs in the Jonah story for the gourd trce which 
Allah caused to grow up over the Prophet. The reference is obviously 


to the Biblical story in Jonah iv, 6-11, and çy.İ2& secms to be an 


attempt to reproduce the MP of the Hebrew story.* The word was 


apparentiy heard during an oral recitatlon of the story, and then 
reproduced from memory in this garbled form. 


Nd Ledi 

Od (Yagın). 
iv, 156; xv, 99; xxvii, 22: İvi, 95; İxix,51; İxxiv,48; cli,5,7. 
Certain. > 
The simple verb * doesnotoccurintheÇur'ân, but we find ye | 


di, 3ç Vv, 55, etc.; Çylnkan ROM xxvii, 14; İxxiv, 81, and the participles 


o ga and Oylakasa, besides 2 


At first sight it seems clearly to be a borrowing, for there is no 


Semitic V 7p”, and yet we find both ,,.8 and the verbal forms there- 
from used in the oldest poetry, so it must have come into the language 


1 D.H. Müller, Epigraphische Denkmâler aus Arabien, p. 19 ; Littmann, Eniziffer- 
ung, 27, 32. İt is possible that we have a parallel to the name in the Edomitish 
proper name 19" in Gen. xxxvi, 18. 

? Dussaud et Macler, Voyage archfol. au Safâ, p. TT; Wuthnow, Die semitischen 
Menschennamen, p. 56. 

3 Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 174; Hess, Enizifferung, Nos. 46, 67. 

«* So Torrey, Foundation, 52. 
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at an early date. The prevalent theory is that it is derived from 
Gk. elköv through the Aramaic.1 elkov means image, likeness, 
similitude, and from elkova were borrowed the Aram, NJ)p9:; 
Syr. İuoau meaning image, picture. From İsoaa was formed a verb 


Mv to deptet, describe, whence İcat and İlacı mean character- 
istic. Erom some dialectal form of İloau the word must have passed 
into Arabic. 


yi (Yammn). 

vil, 132; xx, 39,81, 97; xxvlii, 6, 40; li, 40. 

Sea, flood, river. 

It is used only in the Moses story, and refers sometimes to the Nile, 
sometimes to the sea. İt was early recognized as forelgn (Siddigi, 
Studien, 13),3 though the early authoritics were uncertain of its origin. 
al-Jawâligi, Mutarrab, 156, says it is Syriac, which was also the opinion 
of Ibn Çutaiba,4 according to as-Suyüti, //g, 326. as-Suyüti, how- 
ever, alsostells ys that Ibn al-Jawzi said it was Hebrew and Shaldala 
that it was Coptic.5 

It apparently came to Arabic from Syriac İso, as Fraenkel, Vocab; 
21, saw, though it may possibly have come into Arabic from some 
primitive non-Semitic source. The word celearly is not Semitie, for 


Heb. U; Phon. 2”; Aram. Nİ3*; and Ras Shamra 5” cannot 


be explained from Semitic material, and the word is a loan-word in 
Feyptian jm; Coptic ıa.m, :om,or grom, andin Akk. jamı. As the 
word occurs in the old poetry and was an carly borrowing we cannob 
be absolutely sure that it was not primitive, having come into Arabic, 
as into the other Semitic languages, İrom some autochthonous source. 


ad Pi 

— 16 (Yahüd). 
11, 107, 114; 11,60; v, 21, 56, 69,85; 1x, 30. 
The Jews. 


1 Fraenkel, Fremdw, 273; Vollersş, ZDMG, 1, 617; li, 305, who depend, 
however, on a suggestion of Noldeke. 

3 Beside the much more common (73179N from eixdvov, 

3 C£. as-Suyüti, Muzhir,i, 130, and LA, xvi, 134. 

4 Adab al-Kâtib, 527. 

5 Mutaw, 55, 57. 

€ So Fraenkel, F'remdw, 231, guoting Nöldeke, and ef. Guidi, Delle Sede, 573. 
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We also find the form 5 şa inii, 105,129,134, and the denominative 


verb la, ii, 59; iv, 48, ete. 


The philologers recognized it as a forelgn word, though they 
were uncertain whether to derive it from Hebrew 1 or Perslan.? It is 
curious that anyone should have sought for a Persian origin, and yet 


Addai Sher, 158, accepts the theory, claiming that >la, 248, İ> ya, 


with the meaning of e! gil ei jisfrom the Pers. s5,. It is true 


that in Söyasi-ne-Sâyast, vi, 7, we find Phlv. çöyye Yahüt,3andin Avestic 
the form 190 Yahüd, but these, like the öayüd of the Christian 


Soghdian texts (ef. Jansen's “ Wörterverzeichnis ” to F. W. K. Müller's 
Soghdische Teate, p. 93), are obviously derived from the Aramaic. 
Hirsehfeld, New Researches, 27, thinks that Muhammad's use of the 


verb 3la shows that he got the word from Jewish Aramale sources," 


and not understanding it perfectly, gave it an Arabic etymhology by 
connecting it with the root >la to repent, which 1s the reason for the 


form > ,A beside > ,p. The fatal objection to this theory, however, is 


that we find the form (524p in the old poetry,” so that it would have 


been well known in Arabia before Muhammad's day. Horovitz points 


out that in the Çur'ân 3 4g always means the Jews of Muhammad's 


day, the Jews of antiguity being referred to as Banü Isrâjl. 

The word DT occurs in the 8. Arabian inseriptions (Glaser, 394/5),9 
and Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 161, suggests that 1t came to the FHıjâz from the 
South, which is very possible, though the ultimate origin, of course, 


will be the Jewish "11/19, 


1 al-Jawâligi, Mu'arrab, 157; as-Suyüti, lig, 326; al-Khafâji, 216. 

3 as-Suyüti, Mutaw, 47. 

3 Salemann, Manichacische Studien, i, 87, and the Paz. Zuhud in Shikand, Glossary. 
C£. also Henning, Manichaica, iii, 66. ” 

“ Soalsop.104; Beitrâge, 1öff.; Pautz, Offenbarung, 121; Grünbaum, ZDMG, 
xl, 285; Horovitz, KU, 154; Geiger, 113. 

5 Imru'l-Çais, xI, 7 (Ahlwardt, Divans, p. 141), and sce Margoliouth, Schweich 
Lectures, 19. * See Ryckmans, Nome propres, i, 231, 299. 
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Ze 
la gi (Yüsuf). 

Occurs twenty-two times in Süra xii, elsewhere only in vi, 84, and 
xi, 36. 

Joseph. 

The early in differed as to whether it was an Arabic 


word derivgd from ia or a borrowing from Hebrew (ath-Tha'labi, 


Çisas, 15). Zam.on xü, 4,in his usual vigorous style combats the theory 
ofan Arabicorigin,and al-Jawâligi, Mu'arrab,155, also notes it as foreign.1 

Geiger, 141, and Syez, Eigennamen, 26, 27, would take it as a direct 
borrowing from the Heb. NOT, but the Syr. 2203 or Hth. #6. 
might egually well have been the source. Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 166, on the 
ground that in N. Arabia we should expect a form Yüsif rather than 
Yüsuf, would have the name derived from 8S. Arabia. If the Muslim 


legends about Dhü Nawâs can be trusted, the name 2 » would have 


been known in 8. Arabia, for they tell us that his name was «xw g 


Ja rp» çx. The name, however, appcars to have been known also 


in theN., for we find a Yüsuf b. “Abdallah b. Salam ın Usd al Ghâba, 
v, 132.2 Öne suspects that the name came from Jewish sources rather 
than Christian, 


. İ » 

İN (Yünus). 
iv, 161; vi,86; x,98; xxxvii, 139. 
Jonah. , 
He 1s also referredtoas «5 yz Ras inixvili, 48, and ası) pu 95 


in Xxi, 87. 
Some carly authorities endeavoured to derive it from ol but 


Zam. on xli, 4, vigorously combats the view that the variant readings 


“ 
o , 0 , . * . 
GM, and | ş given byJawhari,&.V. , ye! |, provide any ground for 


Li 


such a derivation, and al-Jawâligi, Mu'arrab, 155 ; al-Khafâjı, 215, give 
it as foreign. 


1 So al-Khafâji, 215, and see Sprenger, Leben, ii, 336. 
2 Horovitz, KU, 1654. 
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The form of the word is conclusive evidence that it came to 
Muhammad from Christian sources.1 The Heb. (1419 becomes İwvâs 
in the LXX and N.T., and Sprenger would derive the Arabic form 
directiy from the Greek.? This is hardiy likely, however, from what we 
know of the passage of Biblical names into Arabic, and as a matter of 


fact we find the final , ys both in the Eth. #*“SÜ and in the, Christian- 


Palestinian «0104, which occurs regularly for the Edessene İaa or 
04. Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 166, thinks that in N. Arabia we would expect 
a form Yünas and that Yünus is due to 8. Arabian influence, but there 
is aslittle to this as to his similar theory of Yüsif and Yüsuf. The fact 
that the Arm. #3ağbul 1s from Syr.,* though İrom the classical 
dialect, would lead us to conclude that the Our'ânic form also came from 
Syriac. 

The name was possibiy known among the pre-Islamic Arabs, though 
the examples collected from the literature are doubtful.” 


1 This is admitted even by Hirsehfeld, Beitrdge, 56. See also Syez, Kigennamen, 
48; Horovitz, KU, 155; Mıngana, Syriac Infiuence, 83 ; Rudolph, Aöhdngigkett, 47. 

2 Leben, ii, 32, and Margoliouth, ERE, x, 540. 

3 Sehulthess, Ler, 82; Christ. Pulast. Fragmenis (1905), p. 122. 

* Hübschmann, Arm. Gramm.,i, 295. N 

9 Passages in Cheikho, Nasrânıya, 234, 275, 276; and see Horovitz, KU, 155; 
JPN, 170. 


ADDENDA 


. 32, lihe 3.—Ünless the Nabatacan l 5! is intended to represent 


the Aram. NUN; Syr. İİ (ef. Heb. "TN: TOR: 
Eth. AC$B). 


. 94, line 8.—Akk. u-dun-tum. (o Rather atünu İrom Sumerlian 
udüna: ct. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syrtacum, 55 b. 


. 121, line 7.—it is possible that the Heb. DİM, Aram. NiPIMI, 
İsola are borrowed words, and an Fgyptian origin has 
been suggested (ZDMG, xliv, 685; xivi, 1197). 


. 123, line 5—)a,. PSm. 751 gives this as the form in Man- 
dacan: the normal Syriac form 1s UK (PSm. 696). 


. 179, dine 9.230. The nün must have been pronounced 


originally in this word, as It is from ©). See on it 
Fraenkel, #'remdw. 188. 


. 186, n. 1.—Both the noun and the verb are found in this technical 
sense in the old poetry: ef. al-A'shâ, Diwân (ed. Geyer), 
Ixvi, 9. 
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gida 241 

guza 249 
Pura-nun 222 
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uru 236 
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TR 284 
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m 86 
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NI M 
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XD 76 
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mn 76 
Ta 75 
n212 75 
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m 80 
ON) 100 
dm 105 
YA 288 
20 251 
DI M1 
nm 105 
79) ol 
nı 98 
9) 97, 98 


M9 104, 212, 224 


m 104 
om 123, 251 
71, PT 128 
pnT 13l 
PT 132, 133 
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077 129 
v1 52, 129 
TORT 70 
MN ORK, 286 
on 284 
Ta 274 
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156 
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01 149 
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nn 110 
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mp 219 
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m 296 
OY 64, 295 
Dı 293 
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YY» 290 
pr 60 
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MW 287 
Dx 6I, 64 
n252 248 
2 247 
OD 245 


Tm 260 
nm 261 
bn 36 
70, 263 
Yİ 25, 149 
ERON 276 
nn 268 


TN 269 
men 268 
Tb 257 
non 271 
9 21 
yon 70 
P>2v0n 265 
(200 265 
Tw 256 
pum 267 
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DYD 266 
X1pM 234 
Dun 262 
m) 275 
bn 258 
MN 257, 258 
bpun 258 
N1) 277 
N*2) 276 
7 278 
Ti 282 
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no 279 
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219 213 
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TDS 180 
mp 245 
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m2 236 
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UNU 136 
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Yy 136 
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02 46, 47, 190 
TS? 173 
vd 177 
m2 181 
72 185 
DIN 204 
NDW 160 
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Vİ 57 
bei 162 
nvağ 179 
2 89 
na& 161 
8 87 
Dı 182 
Pp 183 
MS 174 
(6 173 
VU 37,172 
> 218 
Do 175 
bU 176 
ns 62 
me 178 
n989 176 
mod 184 
Nİ 159 
NY 158 
MM 180 
mNN 96 
lin 88 
mn 96 
nın 33 
la) 88 
in 94 
man 54, 55 
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TN 104 
DIR 50 
DON 65 

ON 40 

& 72 
N92 76 
Ta 75 

n 104 
0MD1T 130 
NDI 135,152 
nr 157 
nuponm 112 
pon 125 
m 112 
Y2D 205 
m 293 

112 247 
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anD 249 
TR? 269 
Don 265 
npon 17? 
7 278 
nı 282 
nim 278 
Tay 209, 210 
9 214 
0Y 216 
“bp 221 
ps 194 
DX 199 
np 236 
Jv 137 
DE 173 
ns 6 
&v6övx 195 
rn 96 
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vw. 80 
R 104 
nm 157 
Don 111 
KD 124 
Yan 126 
v0 205 
np 293 
M5 247 
OD 245 
KOD ,249 
»p, Np 236 
3) 137 
BY 175 
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ip 236 
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NUN 49 

UN 49 

DIN, NDIN 69 
KAYIK 69 
WSUNK 71 


NON 96 
NGİN 61 
NK 43 
TN 293 
MOR 66 
NDAN 259 
NDIN 43 
WDUDON 196 
NOUON 196 
NUUON 196 
X'POPR 268 
MN 138 
NON 297 
nN 73 
NON 73, 184 
NNN 94 
N92 74 
nn 841 
miz 84 
1 85, 86 
NIZ 86 
mı 79 
NI 79 
NM 76 
NI» 84 
1 86 
yon 34 
NND 81 
NOU 84 
ma 8 
NU 76 
92 76 
NI 76 
a 76 
ma 75 
N9Y7 75 
N31 99 
N9) 101 
NIN 99 
NU 105 
NI 251 
N790) 261 
NODU 241 
DI 241 
Nav 154 
5) Ol 
NM) 98 
MM 104 
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NT 105 
nn 251 

NM 123, 251 
NPU 251 
NDM 104 
pm 131, 160 
NI“T 132, 133 
907 134 
NDT 135, 152 
“27 135 
10111 130 
DI? 129 
am 70 
NTM) 287 
Nur 150 
1 155 

MP 155 
On 155 
NT 147 
NT 150 
2 155 
WE 155 
NT 157 
Nor 152 
nr 153 
NDT 153 
21 152 
NU 154 
NSan 107 
m 117 
NDE 117 
KP2M 124 
“n 116,120 
Nİ 126, 179 
ppm 283 
NI 112 
NON 110 
Don 111 
Don 11 
mon 111 
NnDon 111 
NUDİ 125 
Nin 112 
prn 112 
Jon 110 
TBM 109 
ban 122 
nun 160 


nn 121 
Nann 297 
vV20 204 
b 205 
NJDIY 207 
RM 207 
NM 205 
NU 208 
N380 203 
NI 203 
XNIYD 203 
xP 290, 291 
vr» 291 
NA” 203 
Np” 293 
norp 289 
1 220 
122 248 
NND 27 
AnInD 247 
NDID 252 
XI 245 
ROD 245 
NOND 249 


() 
“52 250 
1115 106 
NODUD 235 
NON 249 
NW75 237 
ın> 248 
NUND 249 
NMYŞ 254 
m 253 
NINDA 256 
Hun 259 
bn 179, 297 
«nr 261 
NI 273 
bnn 36 
O 275 
PU 264 
a) 263 
Mw 70 


N10' 69 
NO 268 
Nn1D2m) 271 
wbn 269 
M1) 273 
N7100 263 
NO) 265 
NIYD) 261 
onan 141 
NM) 265 
N2pNA 258 
&nmina 257 
XANIDI 277 
W) 276 
NU 282 
NON 279 
18 280 
wn 278 
NON 278 
Tp 281 
nd 279 
oDI 273 
DO 163 
NTNO 163 
NO 163 
NPTO 180 
NaND 187 
N9MO 166 
NMMNO 159 
MDO 190 
LDPDUDU. 196 
NWPO 187 
NDO 266 
So 177 
NDDO 177 
ONDD 158 
NPDO 17» 
NN”DO 172 
Bo 172 
99 71 
NDO 171 
bad. 168 
N9110 168 
UNO 196 
«90 196 
119 209 
NT29 210 
119 212,213,214 
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amy 71 NÜP 240 
Mv 242 vıp 238 
XTDU 218 vUp 238 
NA 218 NOÜP 238 
Xn'1)29 218 31 137 
NA? 209 201 136 
KTMY 216 nı 138 
v9 213 a) 137, 138 
p'ny 211 21 137, 138 
XP'AY 211 NN 139 
XIp1D 227,228 G7 140 
NND 222 NY) 145 
NB 231 pm 142 
NO"79D 221 Mn 141 
NO 77 NI 146 
no 77 Op 144 
Np15 227 pod 177 
ip 227 na” 161 
v5 9 RP 162 
N8İD 92 XN229 179 
NIX 191,192 XN3V 161 
Y2X 191,192 187 
Np 195 KD. 58 
03 202 XDIZ 183 
vE 267 RL 176 
RE 201 NE? 176 
ANNE 201 NP1İ 183 
RM? 198 Isi 
RDİX 197 nnW 165 
XD2X 199 KMD 66, 57, 170 
&N?X 199 1D 180 
MZ 196 in 186 
wp 232 NDE 172 
Dp 243 Vİ. 176 
NDDI? 239 v2 176 
NIZ 242 m2 62 
mp 245 DV 63 
RVDO'P 239 RD2Ü 175 
bip 24 nn2W 63 
NVOp 239 KN? 176 
N1DOZ 240 KUO 158 
np 179 1»İ 158 
N73p 240 KAYÜ 158 
mp 234 WA 166 
NI27p 234 van 89 
17P 106, 107 N9NIN 90,91 
Tap 106 xWM 90,91 
NODU? 235 ın 87 
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nın 33 
Ran 88 
&nin 88 
NUN 96 
&nPn 96 
Nmün 94 
Nun 94 


Syrinc 

İsi # 
İşİlmol 60 
“OOO 45 
İNE 289 
İri 49 
N 49 
901İ 284 
İAool 69 
(daa doj 71 
İsol 61 
0401 Dal 45 
204) 73 
Damal 60 
Valımnal 61 
umu) 61,64 
| gari 8. 
nk & 
Lo * 
DİN 68 
Va 69 
İoj 40 
Dağ, ete. ÖZ 

ADİ 16,59 
Hee 56 
İğeheo) 196 


.ONMİ 60 
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VWloj) 61 
VOŞİ 192 
LOZ;İ 192 
İrasol 208 
M3) 297 
İse) 57 
0s) 63 
Vustos)| 64 
mo) Gi 
M2) 73, 184 
öl 91 
ol) w 
ao 4 
Vag 74 
Jo5 
Mawllono 8 
Ban 86 
a2 79 
İma 75 
»çamn> 2 
AA) sr 
sap sö 
GÜ 34 
hı 8 
İlan 
İlam 80 
02 80 
ıma 79 
İşm 82 
Wo 31 
a 76 


400 45 
Lo: 76 
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İhan 105 


İN 251, 297 
kon 351 


İh, 123, 297 
UN 104 
la 179 
>00İ> 128 
roj? 128 
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İLu> 160 
O) 131 
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İlocı 285 
DAG 70 
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İmlo 288 
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İçel 155 
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1 154 
20pf 154 
23) 150 
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2 117 
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ei 112 
İn 112 
İns 115 
İnam 110 
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Muh 110 
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bo 205 
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amrtatâh 283 
âpi 47 
haruvalah 283 
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gul 251 
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GAEKWAD'S ORIENTAL SERİES. 
I. RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


Râjadharma-Kaustubha : an elaborate Smrti work on 
Râjadharma, Râjaniti and the reguirements of kings, 
by Anantadeva : edited by the late Mahamahopadhyaya 
Kamala Krishna Sınrtitirtha, 1935 ki 5 e 

Portuguese Vocables in Asiatic Languages: translated 
into English from Portuguese by Prof. A, X. Soares, 
M:A., LL.B., Baroda College, Baroda, 1936 .. 

Nâyakaratna : a commentary on the Nyâyaratnamâlâ 
of Pârthasârathi Mira by Râmânuja of the Prâbhâkara 
Sehoci: edited by K. 8. Ramaswami Sastri of the 
Oriental İnstitute, Baroda, 1937 vi MD. vi 

A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Jain Bhandars 
at battan : edited from the notes of the late Mr. C.D. 

alal, M.A., by L. B. Gandhi, 2 vols., vol. I, 1937 

Ganitatilaka : of Sripati . with the commentary of 
Simhatılaka, a non-Jain work on Arithmetic with a 
Jain commentary : edited by H.R. Kapadia, M.A., 1937 

The Foreign Vocabulary of the Guran : showing the extent 
of borrowed words in the sacred text: compiled by 
Krofessor Arthur J effery of the School of Oriental 
Studies, Cairo, 1938 — Be Ni ii : 

Tattvasahngraha : of Sântarakşita with the commentary 
ob Kamalağila : translated into English by Mahama- 
hopadhyaya Dr. Gunganath Jha, 3 vols., vol. I, 1937 

Hamsa-vilâsa : of Hamsa Mitthu: forms an elaborate 
defence of the various mystic practices and worship: 
editel by Swami Tribikrama Tirtha and Mahamaho- 
padlıyaya Hathihhai Shastri, 1937 Ee) 

Süktimuktâvali : a wel-known Sanskrit work of 


Anthology, of Jalhana, a contemporary of King Krşsna 


of the Northern Yâdava Dynasty (A.D. 1247): edited 
by Pandit K. Krishnamacharya, Sanskrit Pâthasâlâ, 
Vadtal, 1938 i Se — ii e e 


II. BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Nâfyasâstra : editel by M. Ramakrishna Kavi, 4 vols,, 
vol. III. 

Mânasollâsa or Abhilaşitârthacintâmani, edited by G. K. 
Shrigondekar, M.A., 3 vols., vol. TI. 

Alamkâramahodadhi : a famous work on Sanskrit 
Poetics composed by Narendraprabha Süri at the reguest 
ot Minister Vastupala in A.D. 1226: edited by 
Lalchandra B. Gandhi of the Oriental Institute, Baroda. 

Dvâdasâranayacakra : an ancient polemical treatise 
giving a r6sum& of the different philosophical systems 


11-0 


10. 


11. 


with a refutation of the same from the Jain standpoint 
by Mallavâdi Suri with a commentary by Simhasuri 
Gani: edited by Muni Caturvijayaji. 

Krtyakalpataru : of Laksmidhara, minister of King 
Govindachandra of Kanauj ; edited by Principal K. V. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar, Hindu University, Benares. 

Brhaspati Smrti, being a reconstructed text of the now 
lost work of Brhaspati: edited by Principal K. V. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar, Hindu University, Benares. 

A Deseriptive Catalogue ot MSS. in the Oriental Institute 
Baroda : compiled by K. 8. Ramaswami Sastri, Srauta, 
Pandit, Oriental Institute Baroda, 12 vols., vol. TI 
(Srauta, Dharma, and Grhya Sütras). 

Mâdhavânala-Kâmakandalâ : a romance in old Üfesteri 
Rajasthani by Ganapati, a Kâyastha from Anod : edited 
by M.R. Majumdar, M.A., LL.B. 

Tattvopaplava : a masterly eriticism of the opinlons G1 she 
prevailing Philosoplical Schools by Jayarâsi: edited by 
Pandit Sukhalalji of the Benares Hindu Üniversity. 
Anekantajayapataka : of Haribhadra Suri (c. a.p. 1120) 
with his own commentary and Tippanaka by Muni- 
chandra the Guru of Vüdideva Süri: edited by H.R. 
Kapadia, M.A. 

Parama-Samhita: an authontative work eu the 
Pâhcharâtra system; edited by Dewan Bahadur ©. 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar, of Madras. 


II. BOOKS UNDER PREPARATION. 


Prajhâpâramitâs : coimmentariles on the Prajhapâra- 
mitâ, a Buddhist philosophical work: edited by Prof. 
Giuseppe Tucci, 2 vols., vol. FI. 

Saktisanhgama Tantra : comprising four books on Kâlı, 
. Târâa, Sundari, and Chhinnamastü: editedd by B. 
Bhattacharyya, Ph.D., 4 vols., vols. TI-IV. 

Nâfyadarpana : introduction in Sanskrıt giving an account 
of the antiguity and usefulness of the Indian drama, 
the different theorles on Rasa, and an examination of 
the problems raised by the text, by L. B. Gandhi, 2 vols., 
vol. II. 

Gurjararâsüveli : a collection of several old Gujarati 
Râsas : edited by Messrs. B. K. Thakore, M. D. Desai, 
and M. C. Modi. 

Tarkabhâşâ : a work on Buddhist Logic, by Moksâkara 
Gupta of the Jagaddala monastery: edited with a 
Sanskrit commentağy by Pandit EHmbar Krishnama- 
charya of Vadtal. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Oriental Institute, 
Baroda : compiled by the Library staff, 12 vols., vol. III 
(Smrtı MSS.). 


